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RULES FOR READING. 

GENERAL DIVISIONS. 

1. ARTICULATION. W. INFLECTION. 

II. ACCENT. V. MODULATION. 

HI. EMPHASIS. VI. BEADING POETBY. 



SECTION L 

ARTICULATION. 
Definitions and Characters. 

9 

Articulation consists in giving to every letter its 
appropriate sound, and to every syllable and word a 
proper and distinctive utterance. ' 

As the first step in securing a correct articulation, it will be neces- 
sary for the pupil to obtain a correct knowledge of the elementary 
sounds which the several letters of the alphabet represent. This 
may be done by carefully studying the following definitions, rules, 
and tables. 

An elementary sound is one of the pure and uncompounded 
Bounds to which vocal language is reducible. 

The alphabet is divided into vocals, sub-vocals, and aspi- 
lates. 



Qussnoira. What aw the geneial dirisions of Part Fintf What ia artleulatloiif 
What ia the fint step in acquiring conact articulation % What ia an elementary aound I 
Bow it tha alphabet diTtded % 
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The vocals are letters whose elementary sounds can he per* 
fectly articulated. 

The suh-vocals are letters whose elementary sounds can 
not he so fully articulated as the vocals. 

The aspirates are letters whose elementary sounds are 
formed hy propelling the hreath more or less forcihly through 
the teeth and lips. 

The elementary sounds which the different letters represent are 
considered, by most elocutionists, to be forty in number, and are 
indicated by the following eharacters : — 

1. A horizontal mark (-) over a, e, i, o, and u, denotes their 
long sound, as heard in the word ale, eat, ice, ode, sue. 

2. When no character is placed over the above letters, they 
have the short sound, as heard in the words mat, met, pin, not, 
but. 

3. Two points (* *) over a denote its flat or Italian sound, 
as heard in the word far. 

4. Two points (. J under a denote its broad sound, as heard 
in the word ball. 

5. Two points (* *) over o denote its middle sound, as heard 
in the word move. 

6. Two points (. .) under u denote its middle sound, as heard 
in the word full. 

7. One point (.) utider a denotes that it has the sound of 
short Of as heard in the Word what. 

8. A curving mark (") over e, f, and o, denotes that they 
have the sound of short u, as heard in the words her, sir, love. 

9. A horizontal mark (-) under e denotes that it has the 
sound of long a, as heard in the word prey. 

QuBsnoNs. What aire rocals? What are sub-vocals 7 What are aspirates ? Wbaft 
Is the number of the elementary sounds? What does a horizontal mark over a. e. kc^ 
denote 1 What sound have these letters when there is no mark over them ? What do 
two points over a denote f What do two points vtnder a dsnotd ? What dd two poihti 
%imr o disnotef What do two (Mints undMr wdeniottof What dWi ii poiat ^dtt ft 
tanotef What does a curving mark over e, i, and o, denote f Wbil tJKlM ft i^tabSMI^ 
aurk under e denote f 
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10. Two points (* *) oyer i denote that it has ihe sound of 
ong e, as heard in the word marine. 

11. One point (J under o denotes that it has the sound of 
middk t^ as heard in the word W9lf. 

12. A horizontal mark (-) drawn tiurough c denotea that it 
has the sound of A:, as heard in the word -cap. 

13. A point (') over g denotes that it has die sound of ji 
as heard in the word gem. 

14. Th, printed in capitals, denotes that it it a sub-Tocal, ar 
has the flat sound, as heard in the word THia. 

15. Th, when unmarked, is an aspirate, or has the sharp 
sound, as heard in the word thin. 

16. Chf with an irregular mark O over the e, haa tiie 
sound of sh, as heard in the word chaise. 



EXERCISE I. 
EleTnejUary Sounds, 

Rule 1. A clear and distinct articulatioipi shoulil be 
given to the elementary sounds employed in vocal ut- 
terance. 

The following table is designed to present the divisioDB of the 
alphabet into vocals, sub-vocals, and aspirates ; and also to afiSvrd the 
pupil an intelligible and interesting ezeicise, in srtioolating the ele- 
mentary sounds which the letters severally represent. The exerciie 
should be attended to with much care, and often repeatedi till eVery 
member of the class can perfectly articulate each element, and can 
analyze and give the diiO^rent elements of any word on hearing it 
pronounced. 

QuBSTioNS. " What do two points oyer i denote? What does a point under o denote f 
What does a Uori^ntal mark drawn through e denote? What does a point oyer g 
denote) What does (A printed in capitals denote f What sound has th when u nm a rk aj t 
What sound has ch when an irregular mark Is oyer the cf What is rule first, re* 
■pecting elementary sounds ? What is-the design of the table of tiementary sowtds t 
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1. TabU of EkmeTitary Sounds, 

Nora. The ezwciae on this table may \)e conducted by requirinj; the class, either 
individually or in concert, first to pronounce the word containin|[ the etement, and tboa 
the element by itaeU; yarying the intensity of the Toice .as the teacher may think 
proper ; thus, aloi ft, armi ft, all, a, dec 





TOOAU. 






1 


SUB-TOOiUI. 




Name. 


Power. 


Element. 


Name. 


Power. 


Element. 


1 A 


Ale 


A 


21 


M 


Him 


M 


2 A ■ 


Arm 


• • 

A 


22 


N 


Run 


N 


3 A 


All 


A 

• • 


23 


R 


Bur 


R 


4 A 


At 


A 


24 


V 


Ev 


y 


5 E 


Eat 


E 


25 


W 


Woe 


w 


6 E 


Bet 


E 


26 


Y 


Yet 


Y 


7 I 


Ice 


I 


27 


Z 


Buzz 


R 


8 I 


It 


I 


28 


Z 


Azure 


z 


9 


Ode 





29 


Th 


Thy 


TV 


10 


Do 


• • 




30 


Ng 


Sing 


Ng 


11 O 


Ox 









ASPIRATES. 




12 U 

13 U 


Sue 
Up 


u 


31 

32 


P 
T 


Up 
It 


P 
T 


14 U 


Full 


u 

• • 


33 


K, •€ 


Ark 


K 


15 Ou 


Out 


Ou 


34 


7 ^^ 

.Ch 


Much 


Ch 




SOB'TOOAU. 




35 


H 


He 


H 


16 B 


Ebb 


B 


36 


F 


If 


F 


17 D 


Odd 


D 


37 


Wh 


When 


Wh 


18. G 


Egg 


G 


38 


s, c 


Sin 


S 


19 J, G 


Jet 


J 


39 


Sh 


Fish 


Sh 


20 L 


111 


L 


40 


Th 


Thin 


Th 



QuBSTiONS. What direction is giren Ibr studying the table of elementary soundsf 
How many vocal elements are there ? What letters represent them ? How many sub* 
Tocal elements are there ? What letters represent them ? How many aspirate elementfl 
are there? What letters represent them? How many elements has the letter at 
OiTe them. How many the letter e,hc.% Repeat all the elements in their order 
thwi, i, i, ft, dec. 
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EXERCISE II. 
Combiruawns of EUrnentary Sounds. 

Rule 2. When the letters representing the elements 

of the language are combined, they must have the 

same sounds as when they are articulated separately. 

To this rule theie are some exceptions ; for often letters in combi- 
nation are not sounded at all ; sometimes a single letter, or two or 
more letters, are used to represent the elementary sound of some 
other letter ; and in other cases they are slightly modified by the let- 
ters with which they are closely connected. A knowledge of the 
correct pronunciation of words, as taught in dictionaries and by cor- 
rect speakers, will enable the learner to detect these exceptions^ and 
vary his articulation in such a manner as to conform to them. 

2. Table of Elementary CoTnbiruUions, 

Note. Li this table, each vocal element isL combined in words with all the 
sub-vocals and aspirates with which it is known to combine in the language. 
The class may be required to pronounce these combinations, with an explo- 
sive and forcible utterance, both individually and in concert, until the Itali- 
cized letters can be perfectly articulated. 

1st. The sound of a long ; as in 3^te, daietfaie^ gate, hate, 
jane, kale, lade, mate, nape, pate, rate, sate, tame, vane, waye^ 
yate, gaze, chain, thane, lathe, shape, whale, 

2d. a fiat or Italian ; as in bar, dark, far, garb, hark, jar, 
car, lark, mar, Tiard, par, raft, salve, tar, vast, ivaft, yam, czar, 
char, lath, father, sharpJ^ 



* Worcester regards the sound of a, in the words raft, vast, waft, lath, inter* 
mediate between that of a in fat and a in far. 

Questions. What is rule second, respecting the combinations of the elemeitary 
aoands? What exceptions to this rule? How may they he known? How are the 
vocal elements combined in table second 7 What direction is given for studying this 
table ? What combinations are given in the first example 7 Pronounce the words. 
Fronounce the combinations in Italics. What combinations are given in the 2d ex* 
ample, See. 9 Combine each sub-vocal and aspirate with all the vocal elements ; thw^ 
M, bA, b(i, fte. ' Baveras the order of ths dements ; thus, ab, ib, ftb, Ac. 

2 
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3d. a broad ; i^s in ballj dawn, fall, gaU, hall, jaw, kaw 
law, mail, gnavr, paW, raw, saw, tdXJL, vault, vxUll, yawl, gauze 
c^lk, thaw, shawl, wharf, 

4th. a short ; as in ^at, dash, fat, gat, hat, jam, cat, lad. 
mat, nap; pat, rat, sat, tan, van, wax, yam, azoth, chap. Band, 
Mank, that, shall, wh€Kk. 

5tb. e long ; as in be, deep, feet, geese, he, jeer, key, lee, me, 
need, pete, reel, see, teem, veer, we, ye, zeal, cheer, theme^ thee, 
she, wheel, 

6th. e short ; as in bei, den, fen, get, hen, jet, ken, let, met, 
net, pet, rest, set, ten, vex., wet, yet, zed, cftecls., theft, then, shed, 
when. 

7th. 1 long ; as in ^te, dine, fine, guide, hive, gibe, kite, 
line, mine, nine, pine, ripe, site, tine, vine, toine, size, chime, 
thigh, thine, shine, white. 

8th. i short ; as in bit, din, Jin, gimp, hit, jib, kit, lit, mix, 
nit, pin, rip, sit, tin, vill, tmt, zinc, chin, sing, thin, with, shin, 
whit. 

' 9th. 5 long ; as in ^It, dome, foe, go, hde,jo\Le, coke, lone, 
mote, note, pole, rope, sole, tone, vote, tvove, yoke, zone, choke, 
thole, those, shoal. 

10th. 6 middle ; as in^^t, do, food, goom, hoot, coop, lose, 
move, noose, pool, roost, soup, too, woo, ooze, cartoucA, tooth, 
booth, s/ioe. 

11th. o short; as in bot, dot, fox, got, hot, jot, cot, lot, mop, 
not, pop, rot, sot, top, novel, wot, yon, zocco, chop, song, thong, 
pother, shot, whop. 

12th. u long; as in ^gle, dtie,Jume, guln,, hue, June, cue, 
lute, mute, mide, pule, rule, sue, tune, yule, zumic, truth, sure.^ 

13th. u short; as in but, dust, fun, gun, hut, just, cull, lull, 
mi^st, nut, pun, rut, sup, tun, vulgar, yug, buzz, chub, sung, 
thumb, thus, shut, whur. 



* In the words rule, truth, sure, Worcester, sounds the u the same as o la 
more. 



I 



14fth. 11 middle ; as in ^tah, puddnkg,fui\, mtgBx^ emtlifhull^ 
ptdij yusty putf woiddi huUsker^ should. 

15th. ou and our; as in hoWf dowa^fmiA, gautj how, jounce, 
caWf Joud, mouQty noun, pcuU rout, JOMth, town, vouch, wounds 
ehmmOf mouth, thou, shout 



EXERCISE III. 
Combinations of Elementary Sounds,-^ Coniitttied, 

Rule 3. In pronouncing the combinations of the 
sub-vocals and aspirates, great care must be taken, that 
their sounds may not be slurred nor suppressed. 

3. Table of Combinations of Sub'Vocals and Aspirates* 

NoT«» This table embraces a great Tariety of the combinati<nis of thi 
snb-Tocals and aspirates. It is reoonunended that the datt proBoance them 
individually and in concert. The Italic letters denote the combinations 
whose elements are to be clearly and distinctly uttered. 

1. Vrobei ^probes, -prob^ j^iob^dst, -prob'st; bub^, bub6^, 
huhbtd, bub^'^^, bub^r5^; brine, bright; fiedge, fLedg^d; 
ctadle, tndles, ciSLdTdj ciadTdst, cmdVst. 

2. Ghd, giadd% ghbdd^ns, ^dd^n^d ; dre^va, (2nve \ vxaid, 
'SXsMst ; breae^^A, hi&djdths ; de^ds, vfeeds ; bafj^, heSfles, 
baf)r J, h3ifjl'dst, h&fjl'st. 

3. Stijf, stiffen, stiffens, -3t\ff'n^d ; /riend, pkrensy ; vrhUffs^ 
pwy^'st; fifth, ^fths; lift, Wfts, liffst; dig, digs, digged, 
digg'dst, digg'st. 

4. Giee, gZeam; mingle, mingles, mingVd, mingVdst, 
mingVst; ^ain, grief; cUn,cliff; sjmrlde, spajkles, spoLrkTd, 
sjiOivkVdst, spwckVst ; blacAr, blacAr'n, blacAr'TU, blacAm'd, biack^ 
^n*dst, 

QuBsnoNS. What is rule third, respecting the combinations of the sub-vocals and 
ispirateaf What do the letters in Italics denote? Pronounce the words in the firrt 
KDunpIe. Articulate the combinations In Italics. Pronounce the words in the second 
Bpls, fta * 
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6. Crime, crick ; rocA:, Tock% rocks, lock'st ; Bjctj vucts^ 9Lcfst 
hulb, hilbs ; hold, holds, hold^st ; ivfel/ih, hilge, hilg^d ; milk 
xnUks, mUk^d ; wheZ»>r wheZ?7W, vfhelnCd, yvhel7n*st, 

6. Help, helps, helped, help^dst ; false, itsIVst ; heaM, heaZ^Af ; 
xaeU, melts, melfst ; solve, solves, scdv^d, solv'st ; {eels, wheels ; 
seems, seerri'd, seein'st, seevi'dst , tnxxmph, inmnphs, tmmpJCd. 

7. Thnmp, ihMmps, ihxkmp^st , ipiompt, prompts, ^rompfst; 
hend, bends, hend^st ; vnng, wings, winged, wing'st ; thank, 
{h&nks ; ihajik^d, tha.nk*st; range, ranged; xrdnce, lainc^d; 
fiinch, ^\njdCd» 

8. ^onih, vtionths ; wants, waTit^st ^ man% plans ; rippZc, 
rippZ'5, rrppl'd, rip^^dst, r'lppTst; deep*^ deepens; prince, 
prance ; hopes, hop^st, hop^d ; depth, depths ; curb, curbs^ 
curb'd, curb^dst, curb^st, 

9. Guar^, guards, gnard^st ; dwarf, dwarfs; urge, urg'd ; 
roBrk, marks, marked, xnark^dst, mark^st ; furl, furls, furVd, 
furVst; form, forms, form^st, forirHd, fonrirCdst; scorn, scorns, 
scorrCd scorrCdst, scorrCst, 

10. Harp, harp5, har^*eZ; pierce, 'pierced; hurst, hursts; 
hurt, hurts, hurfst ; hearM, hear?^ ; marcA, marched ; curcc, 
cun?W, curv^st, curv*dst ; spears, spheres, shrill, 5^:111 ; ba^A:, 
hsisks, hask'd, hask^st, 

11. Nes^Zc, nes^Ze*, nestVst ; \\sVn, lis^'?w, Msfn^d, lis^V^^; 
«par, spleen, spray ; lisp, lisps, lisped ; stand, strand ; rest, 
rests, rest^st ; length, lengths, lengthen, length^n^d, length^n^dst ; 
^Arive, wri^^, writhes, writh'd, writh^st ; rsHtle, rattles, rattPd, 
rattVst, rattVdst, 

12. Swee^X sweef ns, swee fn'd ; watch, watched, watch^dst; 
shouts, shouf St ; craved, crav'dst ; rau'Z, ravels, ravTd ; sev^n, 
sevens, seventh ; waves, wav^st, gaz^d ; puzzle, puzzles, puxzVd, 
ftazVdst, puzzVst ; reas'n, reasons, reas'n'd, reas'7i*st. 
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EXERCISE IV. 

Note. — In this practical exercise on the preceding tables, especially tb« 
first and second, the class may be required u> give tho elementary sounds of 
the letters printed in Italics, as they occur in the different words, and alto 
the names of the different vocal elements which they represent. 

INDUSTRY AND INDOLENCE CONTRASTED * 

A. BERQUIN. 

1. In a village at no great distance from the metropolis, 
lived a wealthy farmer who had two sons, Moses and Edmund, 
the former of whom was exactly a year older than the latter. 

2. On the day his second son was born, he had set in his 
orchard two yowng apple-trees, of equal size, on which he had 
since bestowed the same care, and which had thrived so 
much alike, that no person coi^ld give the preference to either 
of them. 

3. As soon as the children were capable of handling garden 
tools, their father took them, one fine day, early in the spring, 
to see the two trees which he had planted for them, and called 
after their names. 

4. Moses and Edmund having much admired the bea7^ty 
of these trees, their fine growth, and the number of blossoms 
which covered them, their father said to them, " You see, 
children, that these trees are in a good condition, and I now 
give them to you. They will thrive as much by yowr care 



* The reading lessons in Part First are introduced for the purpose ofmak- 
ing a practical application of the rules and principles of elocution, and also 
to suggest the manner of teaching Part Second. A pert of each lesson is 
marked, to show the application of the rule under which it occurs, and a part 
is led unmarked, for the purpose of exercising the judgment of the pupijs in 
making the application for themselves. 



QuBSTiONs. How may this exercise be studied ? What sound has a In the word of 
In the first line ? Give its element. What sound has i in the word dis/ance ; Gire 
tu element. What sound has e in the word As in the first line of the second yerse f 
Gire iu element. What sound has « In the word bmuty In the first line of the fourth 
veiset Stc 

2* 
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as they will lose by your negligence, and their fn^it will re 
ward you in proportion to your labor." 

5. Edmund, tbu^ugh the younger, was z^nwearied in hia 
ottaition to his tree. He was all day busy in cleartng it of 
insects that wowld have hurt it, and he propped up its branches 
to bender them from having an t^nhandsome bend. 

6. He loosened the earth all rotund it, that the warmth of 
the sun and the moistz^re of the dews, might nowrish its roots. 
His mother had tended hi^i scarcely more carefzdly in his 
infancy, than he did his young apple-tree. 

7. His brother Moses, however, pursued a very different 
course. He loitered away his time in the most idle and mis- 
chievoz£s manner ; one of his pnncipal anu^ements being tc 
sit on a hill near by, and throw stones from it at persons pass ^ 
ing along in the road. 

8. He kept company with all the idle boys in the neigh- 
borhood, with whom he frequently disagreed ; his tree was 
neglected, and never once thought of, till one day in autzonn, 
when he happened to see Edmund's tree so loaded with the 
finest apples, streaked with pz^rple and gold, that, had it not 
been for the props which sz^pported its branches, the weighf 
of its fruit mz^t have bent it to the groz^nd. 

9. Strz^ck with the sight of so fine a crop, he ran to hi& 
own tree, expecting to find it as well loaded as his brother's ; 
hut what was his sz*rprise,when he saw nothing* but branches 
covered with moss, and a few yellow leaves ! 

10. Quite angry and jealoz^, he went to his father, and said, 
" Father, what sort of a tree is this that you have given me ? 
It is almost dead, and I shall not have ten apples on it. But 
my brother ! — ! you have used him better than you have 
me. Tell him to share his apples with me." 

11. " Share ^is apples wMh you ? " sai(? his father ; — "so 
the industrious would lose his labor to/eed the idle. If your 
tree has produced you no^^ing, i^ is the ^ust reward of your 



n^^tigeiiAe, since ^ou see t^t the industry ef yon; facother 
^s gained for him. 

).2. '* Do not ^^inAr to accuse me of in/usdce, vAen you see 
your bro^Aer's hcA crq^. Your tree teas as fruitfu/, and in as 
^ood order, as his. It ^ore as 9nany Uossoms, an^ grew in 
the Auae soil, but it has not had the same care. 

13. ^' jBIdmund has Zrept his tree cZear from even the smallest 
insect ; aoiale you ^ve su/Sered thi&ak to eat up even your 
very 3uds. As I cannot bear ^o let anything whicA God has 
giren me, aTid for which I hold myself accountable to him, ^ 
to ruin, I mu^t taAre this ^ree from you, and call it no longer 
by your name. 

14. " I 5.^11 give it to your brother, whose care and attention 
may recover it \ and it is his property from this moment, as 
we^ as the fruit which he may cause it to produce. 

15. " You may go and look for ano^Aer in my nursery, and 
rear it, \f you c^ose, to maAre amends for your fauZt ; but if 
you neglect it, ^Aat too shall belong to your brother, for assist- 
ing me in my laior, and as a reward for his superior indus- 
try and a^^ention." 

16. Moses feZt the justice of his father's sentence, and the 
M?isdom of his design. He went that moment to the nursery, 
and chose the most thrifty jfoung apple-tree that he could find. 
Edmund assisted him with his advice in rearing it, and Moses 
gave it the most constant attention. 

17. He was never out of humor now ynth his comrades, 
and still fess with himself; for he applied himseZf cAeerfully 
to work, and in autumn he saw his tree /ully answer his 
hopes. 

18. From this Aappy change in con<?uct. he derived the 
dotti^le advantoge, not only of enriching himself with a plentiful 



QuESTiDW. What i« the letter A in the word Ua in the first line of the eleveaUl 
nam' ' plve its alemeat. Wh&t U the combioatioa 1h ia the wo]^>to»<A, bcA.% 
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grovrtk of fruit, but at the same time, of getting rid of the 
vicious habits which he had contracted. 

19. And now, my young friends, I hope you will all apply 
the instruction contained in this piece to yourselves, and re* 
member that your success in acquiring an education, and your 
future usefulness, depend almost entirely upon the degree of 
diligence with which you pursue your studies while at school 
and attend to the moral instruction you may receive from 
your parents and teachers. 



EXERCISE V. 
Substitutes, 

A Substitute is a single letter, or two or more let- 
ters, used to represent an elementary sound that is 
peculiar to some other letter. 

It will be seen, by the following table, that the number of substi- 
tutes is not so large as might at first be supposed. We maintain that, 
in all cases, where two or more letters are used as a substitute, they 
collectively represent an elementary sound which is not peculiar to 
any one of them, when taken by itself, but to some other letter. Thus 
we regard ai in said as a substitute for short e, because they represent 
the element of short e, which is not peculiar to either of the letters. 
If the element in question is peculiar to any one of the letters used to 
represent it, we regard that letter alone the representative of the ele- 
ment, and the others as silent. Thus eo in people, is not a substitute 
for long e, because the element heard in the pronunciation, is peculiar 
to the letter e alone, and the o is silent. 

Rule 4. When substitutes are used, they must have 
the same sounds as the elements for which they stand. 

QassTiONS. What instruction is contained in this reading lesson? What is « tub* 
tliiute 9 What combination of lettera may be regarded as substitutes 1 What combine 
Uoa ihonld not to regardad as subttliuta* I What Is tha rule respectinf subttitutM? 
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4. Tahh cf SuMttutes. 

NoTS. Thtt foQowing if a Jst of tetters fraquMtly UMd as aQlMtHotM tA rBprewRt 
MTeral of the elements as given in the first taUe. The teamer should fiisi name \h» 
•ttfastitute, next the element It represents, and then the ezampio In which it is coi» 
Wnsd. 
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EXERCISE VI. 



5. TMe of CwnHnatioTis of the Svh9titu$t9, 

Note. — In this table, the diferent substitutes are yarioasly combined ia 
words, which the teacher may first require the pupil to pronounce, and iheA 
tc point out the substitutes, and give the elements for which they stand. 

1. Veil, fiwnt, weight, deign; they, prey, survey, obey; o% 
for, nor, cord; coz^gh, troz^gh, boi^ght, ot^ght ; marine, machine, 
police, fatigue; any, many; said, again. 

2. Bwry, bwried, bwrial ; spy, fly, type, tyrant ; hymn, 
hysteric, hypocrite; JEnglish, Englishman, England; been; 
women ; bwsy, bz^sily, business ; sew, shew, sheMna. 

3. Beaz^, bateaz^, bureoz^; haz^tboy, haz^tcur, haz^tgout; 
what, wad, squad, squander ; mei^, pez^?, deio ; view?, purvi«?fo, 
interview ; nation, passion, religion. 

4. Luncheon, pigeon, surgeon ; myrtle, myrmidon, myrrh ; 
her, herd, perch; sir, stir, fir> bird; son, won, love; blood, 
flood ; wolf, wolfish, wolverine. 

5. Wool, wood, stood ; hoz^7, ou?!, howex ; si«ision, stmvity, 
si^viter ; one, onqe ; onion, valiant, collier ; ztnion, figure, 
stature ; ^Arase, cij!?Aer, gra^Aic. 

6. Lau^A, tou^A, enou^A ; sole^ier, soldierlike ; ^m, ^ih^r, 
gypsum ; cat, scope, arc ; cAord, scholar, monarcA ; hoti^A, 
lou^A, shou^A ; g'uart, guirk, quibble. 

7. Cent, dice, facile; ofi StepAen; sufiice, sacrifice, sice, 
discern; his, pri^m, usurper; iianthus, 2;iphoid, arantht^id; 
waa:, ajtis, earpense. 

8. CAoir, cAoir-service ; si/ikj awger, la?iguid ; ocean, social, 
specious ; 5ure, fugar, pension ; cAaise, cAamois, macAine ; 
nation, partial, patient ; bastion, question; o^ier, crosier, \mial; 
ezact, e:rample, e2;ist. 

Questions. What does the table of sutntitutes embrace ? How is it to be used ? 
Wltai are the substitutes for long a ? Wtiai are the substitutes for broad a, kc. ? Whi^ 
ts the design of exercise sixth ? How is the table to be studied f Pronounce the first 
eight words in the first example. What are the substitutes in these words I Wiial 
tlement do they represent ? Pronounca thft next eight words, &c. 
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EXERCISE VII. 

<9ors. — A part of the sabstitates, in this exercise, are printed in itiUcs 
wuM the teacher may require the class to give the different elements which 
they represent, as in the preceding table. 

JUDGE NOT BY OUTWARD APPEARANCES. 

A. BB&Qunr. 

1. One day, in the beginning of spring, Mr. Sefton took 
a walk to hi^ country-house, with his son Junius. The violets 
and primro^e^ were in full bloom, and many of the trees were 
already putting forth their green leaver, while other* were 
bright and gay with white or crimson blossoms, which promised 
the finest fruits. 

2. They strolled on till they came into an alley of lattice- 
work, at the foot of which grew a vine, who^e rou^A and 
crooked stem spread, without beauty or order, its broton and 
naked stalk over the lattice. " Father," cried Junius, " do you 
see this homely tree, which looks a* if it wa* staring and 
making faces at us ? Why do you not tell the gardener to 
take it up, and make fire-wood of it ? " 

3. Junius then begaii to pull at it, as hard as*he could, in 
order to force it up by the roots ; but the roots were too deep 
in the earth for his strength. " Pray let it alone," said Mr. 
Sefton; " I do not wish to have it removed. I shall tell you, 
in due time, my reasons." 

4. " But only look, father," said Junius, " at tho^e beautiful 
blossom* of the almond and peach tree*. Why should not the 
vine be as pretty too, if it i* not to be pulled up ? It spoils 
and destroys the looks of everything. Shall I go and tell the 
gardener to come and drag it away ? " 



QuRSTiONs. Wbat is the design of exercise seventh f What is the substitute io the 
word tooifc in the first line? What element does it represent ? Oire the element. Wliat 
Is tlM Btthstitute la the word Acs, kc. } What mond may you laam from this xeadtajg 

It 
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' 6. " No, my dear," said his father ; ** I would have it stay 
where it is, a little while longer." 

6. Junius still persisted ia abusing it; but his father 
endeavored to turn his attention to other objects, and at last 
the unfortunate vine-stalk was forgotten. 

7. Mr. Sefton's aflfair; soon after carried him to a toz^m at 
some distance, where be was detained till autumn. 

8. One of his first carey, on his return, was to vi^it his 
country-seat, and he again took his little son with him. The 
weather was extremely hot, and they sowght shelter from the 
ray* of the sun,by walking in the alley of lattice-work. 

9. " Ah, father," cried Junius, " how delightful is this green 
shade ! How glad I am that you made them take away 
that dry old wood, that I was so vexed to see in the spring, 
and surprise me by putting in its place the most charming 
tree that I ever saw in my life ! What delightful fruit it 
has! Only look at these fine grapes, — some green, some 
purple, others almost black ! There is not one single tree, in 
the whole garden, that makes so fine a figure as this. 

10. " Almost all the rest have lost thcfr fruit ; but this, — 
only look, father, how it is covered ! See what thick clusters 
there are, under these large green leaves ! I should like to 
know whether they are as sweet-tasted as they are pretty." 

11. "I see, my dear, how much you are surprised," said Mr. 
Sefton ; " but your amazement will be yet greater, when I tell 
you that this is the very same tree, so dry, broi^n, twisted, 
and sprawling, at which you so much scoffed in the spring. 
Shall I now call the gardener, and tell him to root it up, and 
heat his oven with it?" 

12. " O, not for the world, father ! I would rather have him 
root up every tree in the garden." 

13. " You see, then, Junius," said Mr. Sefton, " how impru- 
dently I should have acted, if I had followed your advice. 
Daily earperience teacher us, that the same error which has 
misled you, is a very common one in the afiairs of life. At 



k 
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the sight of an ill-dressed or homely child, the richer and 
happier are too apt to despise him ; to grow proud hy heing 
compared with him, and even have the cruelty to insult and 
deride him* 

14. " Be careful, my son, of ever forming so hasty jud^* 
ments. Perhaps in that very person who has been so little 
favored by natz^re, there may re^de a soul which one day may 
astonish the world by the greatness of its virtues, or instruct 
and benefit mankind by its extraordinary talents. The stalk 
may be roU^A, where the fruit is the finest and best flavored. 



EXERCISE VIII. 
Special Rules, in ArticUlation. 

RxjLE 1. Avoid suppressing letters in pronunciation ; 
as, Pr-mote /or pro-mote; an for anrf; beas /or beasts ; 
sud-dn /or sud-den; mod-1 /or mod-cl, &c. 

Pronounce the following. — Prevent, propose, proceed, predict ; 
stand, bands, hindmost ; posts, texts, cents ; mitten, mountain, satin ; 
travel, gospel, level. 

Rule 2. Avoid substituting the sound of one letter 
for that of another; as, Reg-e-lar /or reg-w-lar; gip-er- 
al for gen-er-al, &x;. 

Pronounce the following — • Populous, educate, stimulate, cal- 
culate, occupy, diligence, elegance, particular, difficult, 83r8tem, 
opposite, gentleman, yesterday, agony, omnipotent, advocate. 

Rule 3. Avoid suppressing syllables in pronuncia- 
tion; as, His- try /or his- to-ry; ri th-me- tic /or a-iith-me- 

tic, &c. 

Pronounce the following. — Reference, sufferance, interest, 
every, slavery, literature, temperance, geography, foliage, utterance, 
library, memory, vigorous, misery, believe, ivory. 

QvBsnoNB. What is tba first special zulQ in aitictOationf Give the examples. FVo- 
Aounce Uia words under it. What U lule second, ^ f 

3 
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Rule 4 Avoid pronouncing wo like er; as, Fel-ler 
for feWoir, &c. 

Pronounce the following. — Billow, mellow, willow, pillow, 
follow, swallow, yellow, harrow, sparrow, window, shadow, shal' 
low, boUow, narrow, arrow, furrow. 

Rule 5. Avoid pronouncing ing like in; as, Leam- 
infor learn-m^, &c. 

Pronounce the following. — Singing, talking, walking, callings- 
hunting, blooming, whipping, jumping, playing, trymg, binding, 
changing, turning, twisting, drawing, burning. 

Rule 6. Avoid pronowacing ment like muni; as, 
Judg-^nunt for judg-ment, &c. 

Pronounce the following. — Casement, basement, fragment, 
moment, shipment, lodgment, treatment, department, interment, 
ibl^^ipent, indictment, preferment, presentment^ detachment^ re- 
trenchment. 

Rule 7. Avoid pronouncing ness and less like niss 
and liss; as Kind-niss for kind-we^^; ha,Tm4iss for 
harm-fe^s, &c. 

Pronounce the following. — Coolness, haishness. ooaraenesB, 
fierceness, sharpness, irudeness, rashness, boldness, helpless, home- * 
less, sleepless, faithless, groundless, cashless, tearless, thoughtless. 

Rule 8. Avoid joining the last letter of a word with 

the one following; as, A nice house /or an ice house, 

&c. 

Read the iollowing. — That lasts tiU night ; not, That last still 
night. Whoever imagined such an ocean to exist ? not, Whoeyer 
imagined such a notion to exist ? The magistrates ought to prove 
it ; notf The magistrate sought to prove it. He can debate on either 
side of the' question ; notf He can debate on neither side of the 
question. 



k 
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EXERCISE IX. 
AppUoatian cf the Special Rules in, Articulalion, 

KoTs. — In making a practical application of these rules, the teacher may 
give the erroBeoos pronunciation, and require the learner to oonect it } an! 
also to ppiat ont the error, and repeat the rule which is violated. The vords 
of this exercise are selected from, the following piece, and the figures preced- 
ing them denote the paragraph in which they are found. 

Ebbors ur. Pronttnoiation. — 2. Care-fly /or care-/MMy, (Rule 3) ; 3. A-putr^mml 
/kr arpaxt-fasntf (Ride 6) ; 4. Win-disr /or win-doto, (RuU 4) ; 9. BlieTe /«r be>lieTe, 
(Rule 3) ; 8. Ketch/or catch, (Rule 2) ; a Hope-Zwa for Yiopo-leu, (Rule 7) ; 9. Sof-Iy 
for aofi-ly, (Rule 1); 11. Kis M-Sorta for ias effbrta, (Rule 8); la Feel-<n/or Aal- 
ing, (Rule 6>. 

THE BROKEN. WINDOW. 

/ 

. D. WISE. 

1. " Charles, watch the bird while I am gone out ; do not 
let him fly out of the room. If you go out yourself, you must 
not, on any account, go into the garden." 

2. " Yes, father, I will mind you f* and the father left the 
room^ carefully closing the door after him. 

3. These words passed between a boy some ten years old, 
and his father, in a room that contained a beautiful canary- 
bird, which had been purposely let out of its cage, to enjoy 
the liberty of flying round the apartment. 

4. After his father was gone, Charles sat down and kept 
his eyes on the bird. When some one came to the door, he 
opened and shut it very quickly, so that the canary might not 
escape. But it happened that some street idler had thrown a 
stone against the window and broken one of the top squares. 

5. This had not been perceived by either Charles or his 
father. The bird, in its flight around the room, feeling the 
fresh air, flew tlirough the opening, and in a moment tasted 
the pleasure of freedom, in a bright sunshine and fragrant air. 

6. Charles was not to blame for the bird's escape ; but he 

- - - , ■ . ■ ■ 

QuBsnoMS. Where are the woidsi in tUe exerciveobUMued? What dp the figures 
•receding them denote ? What ia the error in pronunciation when you say care-fly for 
caie-M ly ? Repeat the rule that is violated. What are you taughi by this xeading- 
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felt sorry it was gone, and was fearful that his father mighi 
not believe his story. 

7. These were wrong thoughts; he ought to have had 
confidence enough in himself to simply state the truth to his 
father, and not doubt his belief in the statement 

8. So he set out to recover the lost bird. There was a net 
in the house which had been used to catch birds, and armed 
with this, the boy set out on his hopeless expedition. 

9. He soon saw the canary-bird perched upon a tree. He 
approached it very softly, and began to. climb the trunk; just 
as he was in the act of throwing his net over the bird, it flew 
away, and crossing the garden wall, perched upon the branch 
of a cherry-tree, with a look which seemed to say, " Catch 
me if you can ! " 

10. Charles was puzzled. The bird was in the garden. 
He had been forbidden to enter it on any account ; but the 
bird was there, and after a moment's hesitation, in he rushed, 
and began a grand pursuit after the lost bird. 

11. Getting excited in his efforts, he forgot all caution, and 
plunged across the beds and among the flowers, making great 
havoc, and spoiling many choice things which his father had 
carefully reared. In the midst of this hot pursuit, his father 
stood at the garden gate and shouted, " Charles ! " 

12. Charles halted, looked around, blushed, and approached 
his father. " Why are^ you in the garden, contrary to my 
wishes, Charles ? " 

13. Charles remembered his father's command, and feeling 
guilty, made no reply. He had been disobedient; but his 
disobedience was peculiar. He had broken one wish of his 
father through a desire to observe another. Anxious to save 
the canary, he had entered the garden. 

14. He ought to have carried his efforts to save the bird, 
up to the garden gate. This, the order to watch the bird 
required ; there he should have stopped, because the other 
command said, " On no account,go into the garden." 



k 
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15. Young reader, learn from this story that one command 
of God is not to be kept at the expense of another. His com- 
mands all harmonize, and to break one on the plea of keefong 
another, is disobedience. 



SECTION n. 

• ACCENT. 

Accent is a more forcible utterance of some one 
syllable in a word, so as to distinguish it from others. 
It is marked thus ('), as in mer'chant. 

The knowledge that pupils usually have of pronunciation, will 
enable them, in most cases, to determine which syllable of a word 
should have the greatest force or stress of utterance upon it ; but in 
cases where there is doubt, reference must be made to the dictionary, 
in which the accented syllables are all marked. 

RxTLE. Each syllable on which accent falls must be 
marked by its proper and distinctive stress. 



EXERCISE I. 

Words accerUed on the first syllable, 

Pa'per, tamper, cred'it, habit, fam'ish, radish, pan'ic, man'fal-ly, won^- 
der-ful, in'ter^est, ru'min>ate, hoVi-day, trav'el-er. 

NoTK. ^-In this and the following exercises on accent, some of the words 
which iilastrate the rule are spaced; thus, nation. 

THE SAGACIOUS AND VINDICTIVE MONKEY. 

• 

1. A PAINTER was once busily employed in decorating; 
with fancy colors, some carved work on the stem of a 

Questions. What is accent? How is it marked? How may you aacsrtain the 
accented syUablea of words ? What is the rule for accent T Pronounce the words under 
\L On which syllaUo does the accent laUt Why an aomo of the wmds spaced in the 
•xerciaes on accent ? 

3* 
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Ptench htig which lay in the harbor of Marseilles, and he 
had a stage saspended for that purpose. 

2. A monkey, which belonged to the captain of an 
American v e s s e 1, moored almost in contact with the 
stem of the brig, appeared much interested in the progress 
of the .decorations, and watched the artist very closely; 
and occasionally, as if he wished tocriticise or ridicule 
the performance, he would grin and chatter most furiously. 

3. The painter, although at first amused, soon became 
indignant at the insolent bearing of the monkey, and 
while Jacko was in the midst of a critical dissertation^ 
and appeared very much tickled at beingable to discom- 
pose the nerves of the artist, the latter thrust his largest 
brush, well charged with a beautiful verdigris green^ 
fall in the mouth of the chattering quadruped. 

4. Jacko retreated to his habitation, exhibiting manifest 
signs of wrath and indignation. The captain of the vessel, 
being well acquainted with the character of the monkey, 
which would never s u f f e r a trick to be played upon him 
without retorting in kind, advised the painter to be particu* 
larly cautious, or the monkey would do him some injury. 

5. The painter, however, laughed at the idea, and soon 
after left his work, and entered the cofiee-house on the 
wharf, where, in drinking a cup of c o f f e e , and in con- 
versation with some friends, he passed half an hoar. 

6. In his absence the monkey left his retreat, and passed 
through a port on to the painter's stage, where all his pots, 
brushes, and so forth, were deposited. He commenced an 
attack on the ropes which held the stage, and employed his 
time so well, that before the painter appeared, two of them 
were nearly severed. 

7. When the unsuspecting artist placed his foot on the 

Qctbtuns. Wb8t to the find word spaced ia thie exercise % Which ^tUaUa to as* 
centedf Pohit oul Uw other wai4i that are spaced and the accented lyOalila in eaclk 
What other words in the ezeidse are accented on the fiist syllaUe? 
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Stage, for the puipose of resuming his work, the ropes broke 
and painter, pots, paints, and brashes, were all precipitated 
without cemnony into die dock ! 

8. Then commenced the trium]^ of the monkey, which 
sprung to the gunwale, and while gasdng on his flouAdenng 
foe, he evinced his delight by his gesticulations, and his load 
chatterings. 

9. The artist was fisiied out; but his paints, of course, 
were lost, and his clothes were saturated with the briny fiaid. 
His rage was unbounded. As soon as he was safely kinded, 
he seized a club^ and rushed on board the vessel, threatening 
vengeance on the monkey, which he undoubtedly would have 
killed on the spot, had not Jacko wisely retreated to the main 
topmast cross-trees, where he sat, looking down triumphantly 
on his enemy, who was pacing the deck, uttering imprecations 
innum^ntble. 

10. The painter then proceeded to his house, and returned 
with his fowling-piece well chaiged with buck-shot, determined 
to bring Jacko down, by fair means or foul. But the captain, 
seeing the danger which was about to befall his mischievous 
^vorite^ appeased the anger of the painter, by oflering to pay 
him ibr the loss of his materials, and the damage to his clothes. 

11. A treaty was concluded, but Jacko could not easily be 
convinced of the sincerity of the opposite party, and fearing 
some mishapi maintained his position on the cross-trees for 
several days. 

12. We may learn, from this piece, that it is wrong to injure 
or ill-treat others, for it often excites the spirit of revenge, and 
causes them to do us, if possible, a greater injury ; and thus 
we not only violate the scriptural rule, which requires that 
we should do to others as we would have them do to us, but 
also become instrumental in causing them to do the same. 

QuBSTxon. What lesaon of instruction do you leazn from this piece % 
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EXERCISE II. 
Words accented on the second syUabU* 

Con-tenlf, in-tent', oon-flicf , pre^dicf , de-tioe', en-tictf', n-ptet^, de-li^ • 
fill, am-bflion, oon-tin'tte, dis-ooT'er, pe-titioD| af-flict'ed. 

THE GRAY COTTAGE. 

1. There was a poor man who built a cottage for h i m s e 1 f 
and wife. A dark gray rock overhung it, and helped to keep 
it from the winds. When the cottage was finished, he thought 
he would paint it gray, like the rock. And so e xa c 1 1 y did 
he get the same shade of color, that it looked almost as if the 
little dwelling sprung from its bosom. 

2. After a while the cottager became able to purchase a 
cow. In the summer she picked up most of her own living 
very well ; but in the winter she needed to be fed and kept 
from the cold. So he built a bam for her ; but it was so small 
that it looked more like a shed than a bam. 

3. When it >vas done, a neighbor came and said, " What 
color will you paini your bam ?" — "I had not thought of that," 
said the cottager. — " Then I advise you, by all means, to 
paint it black ; and here is a pot of black paint, which I have 
brought on purpose to present to you." 

4. Soon after, another neighbor praised his neat shed, and 
expressed a wii^ to help him a little about his build- 
ing. " White is by far the most genteel color," he added, 
" and here is a pot of white paint, which I will give you." 

5. While he was in doubt which of the gifts to use, the 
oldest and wisest man in the village came to visit him. His 
hair was entirely white, and everybody loved him, for he 
was good as well as wise. 

QoBSTioNS. Pronounce the words at the beginning of this exercise. Which syllable <a 
accented in each ? What is the first word spaced in this exercise? Which sjllable ia ^ 
accented % Point out the other words that are spaced, and the accented syllable in each. 
What other words in this exercise are accented on the second syllabla % What is tha 
iNom/ if^rucUon contained in this lesson ? 
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6. When the cottager had told him the story of the pots of 
paint, the old main said, <^ He who gave you the hlack paint is 
one who dislikes yon, and wishes you to do a foolish 
thing. He who gave you the white paint is a partial friend, 
and desires you to make more i^ow than is wise. 

7. " Neitiier of their opinions should you follow. If the 
shed is either black or white, it will disagree with the color 
of your house. Moreover, the black will draw the sun, 
and cause the edges of your boards to cuii and split; and the 
white will look well for a little while, and then become 
soiled, and need painting anew. 

8. " Now take my advice, and mix the black and white 
together." So the cottager poured one pot into the other, 
and mixed them up with his brushes, and it made the very 
gray color which he liked, and had used before upon his house. 

9. He had, in one comer of his small piece of ground, a 
hop-vine, whose ripe clusters he carefully gathered. It was 
always twined around two poles, nhich he had fastened to 
the earth, to give it support. But the cottager was fond of 
building, and he made a little arbor for it to run upon. 

10. He painted the arbor gray. So the rock, and the cot- 
tage, and the shed, and the arbor, were ail of the same gray 
color, and everything around looked neat and comfortable. 

11. When the cottager and his wife grew old, they were 
sitting together, in their arbor, at the sunset of a summer's 
day. A stranger, who seemed to be looking at the country, 
stopped and inquired how everything around that small habi- 
tation happened to be the same shade of gray. 

12- " It is very well that it is so," said the cottager, " for 
my wife and 1, you see, are gray also. And we have lived 
80 long that the world itself looks old and gray to us now." 

13. Then he told him the story of the black, and white 
paint, and how the advice of an aged man prevented him 
from making his little estate ridiculous when he was young. 

14. " I have thought of this circumstance so often, that it 
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has given me instraction. He who gave me the Uaek paint, 
proved to be an enemy ; and he vrho urged me to use th^ 
white, was a friend. The advice of neither vras good." . 

15. Those who love us well aie blind to our faults ; and 
those who dislike us are not willing to see our virtues. One 
would make us all white; the other, all bkck. But neither 
of them is right. 

16. If, then, neither the counsel of our foes, nor of our par« 
tial friends, is safe to be taken, we should cultivate a correct 
judgment, which, like the gray paint, mixing both together, 
may avoid the evil and secure the good. 



EXERCISE III. 

Tie Primary and Secondary Accents. 

Besides the primary accent, which has been illustrated in the pre- 
ceding exercises, there is another that usnally oecurs in words of 
more than two syllables, called the secondary accent. It is less fov> 
cible than the primary, and is marked thus ('^), as in com'^poHsition. 

Wards hadng the primary aaid secondary accents. * 

Con'tra-vene', 8u*per-sede', dis^en-gage', in^ter-oepif, acTmo-nrUoii, in*'- 
tro-duc^ion, de*lil/ef-ate, e'man'ci-pate, vic^to'ri-ous, isTter-estfing, a«/-rl- 
mi/'hy, ad'mi-ral''ty, geVmet'ri-cal, gcs'tic-u-la'tion, im''marte-ri-al'i-ty. 

FIUAL AFFECTION. 

. 1. During the sanguinary period of the FrenclireT* 
olution, when crimes and horrors were continually 
perpetrated, the sacred affections of kindred and of 

friendship were often powerfully excited. 

-I ■ ■ I I ■ .11 1 1 1 I II ■ 1 1. Ill II 

QoBsnoMB. Which land of accsot has been iUuatntad in the precedbg ezBFcisasI 
What other kind of accent have some words 7 How to the secondary accent distin* 
fiUshed from the primary 7 How is it marked ? 
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2. Chie such instance occurred amid the tenific laassacies 
of an age unparalleled in atrocity; when crowds of 
unfortunate persons were condemned U0heard» w$A. loaded 
cannon were directed to play upon them. 

3. Yet not only France and its dependencies furnish 
instances of unflinching heroism and filial love» hut also the 
far-off West, in one of those unfortunate islands, whete the 
massacres of the reign of terror were acted on a less ex- 
tended theater. 

4. An honest Creole, whose only crime consisted in poe« 
sessihg the inheritance of his ancestors, was denouaced 
as inimical to the republic, and sentenced to die, with a 
crowd of his fellow-countrymen ; but happily Ux this virtuous 
colonist, he was the father of a little gud, eminently 
endowed with courage, energy, and affection. 

&. When the moment of separation from his fais^ily 
arrived, this courageous child resolved i» follow hijft» and 
share his suflerings, however terrible to her tender age. In 
vain did the &ther entreat his little Aainelte to remain at 
home, and the mother, with streaming eyes» seek to retain 
her child by force. 

6. Entreaties and commands were equally unavailing, 
and rushing from the door, she continued to £oi]ow» at a little 
distance, the rough men who urged her unhappy &ther to the 
place of execution. 

7. A short time sufficed to place him in the foremost rank 
of the condemned. His eyes were blinded, and his hands tied 
together, while the executioner made ready those murder- 
ous engines, which were soon to open a heavy fire of grape- 
i^ot upon the crowds that awaited their death in silence. 



QuBSBOHS. Pronounce the words at the beginning of tUs ezerciae. Which syUabto 
baa Uie primary accent in each? Which lias the secondary accent T What is ihe first 
word spaced In this exercise f Which syllable has ihe primary accent 9 Which tha 
Meondary f Point out the other woola that are spaead, andtha a«caoiad s yllaM a a lnaiph. 
What other words in this exercise hara the primary and secondary accent } What may 
ywi Itom fitom this lasson? 
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8. But suddenly a little giil sprung fonrard,Bnd her voiee 
tremulous with emotion, utieied the piercing cry of, "Oh 
ny fetber ! my father ! " The spectators endeavored to snatch 
he; from destruction, and those who were alike condemned to 
death menaced the poor child, in ordfir to drive her frona 
among them. 

9. Annette bounded with a light step toward her &ther, 
OS she had been wont to do in happier days, when awailiug 
bis welcome voice, and throwing her little arms around hia 
neck, she waited to perish with the author of her days. 

10. "O, my child! my dearest child! the cherished and 
only hope of thy wretched mother, now on the eve of widow- 
hood !" exclaimed her trembling and weeping &lher, >' I caia- 
mand, I adjure thee to go away." 

11. "No, father, we will die together!" 

12. This unexpected incident disconcerted die director of 
the massacre. Perhaps he was himself a father, and the 
thought of his own children might arise within him. Certain 
it is that his ferocious heart was softened. Ho ordered the 
Creole away, and commanded that he should be taken to 
prison with his child. 

13. Amid the rage of civil discord, and the alternate ascen- 

s not unfre- 
Such was 
Iters became 
, and ceased 
le daughter, 

eased them- 
er complete- 
contrary has 

which have 
of suSering 
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ance to those innate principles of virtue and benevolence 
which are thought by some incapable of being totally eradi- 
cated in the breast of even the most atrocious, and sanguinary. 
We must rather give to him the glory, in whose hands are 
the hearts of men ; and who, m preserving the life of a vir- 
tuous individual, has permitted to all young people a beautiful 
and impressive instance of the reward of filial afiection. 



SECTION m* 
EMPHASIS. 



Emphasis is a forcible stress of voice on some word or 
words in a sentence, to distinguish them from others. 

The degree of emphasis which the sense requires, is not always 
best expressed by a forcible utterance, or loudness of voice, but some- 
times by pronouncing the emphatic word or clause in a subdued 
under tone, or even a whisper. When words are emphatic they are 
usuaUy printed in Italics; and if very emphatic, in capitals. 

Note.— A change of emphasis frequently changes the meaning of a 
sentence. 

EXAMPXiB. 

1. Did you give a book to Johnf No, sir ; I gave it to Hrniy, 

9. Did you give a book to John ? No, sir ; it was a pen. 

3. Did you give a book to John! No, sir ; he bought it. 

4. Did you give a book to John ? No, sir ; Henry gave it. 

Emphasis admits of two obvious divisions ; Absolute and Antithetic. 

* In the following sections of Part First, only the more promiDcnt principles 
and general rules of reading are preseoted, while their exceptions, and the 
more difficult parts, which would only embarrass and perplex the young 
pupil, are oniitted, and treated at full length in the Fourth Keader. 

^^"""^"^■""^■^■^"^^■^^^"■^■^~~^""^~^~~*"""^^'^""^^"'~**"^~^^^^"'^'"''"'^"'^^^~^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Qvssnoifs. Wbat is emphasia? How are emphatic worda usually printed f What 
ii the ellbct of a ctaaogs of emphasiat Read the example. How many meanfaigslhay it 

IWfSf 

4 
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EXERCISE I. 
AhsobOe Enqfhasis. 

Absolute Emphasis is that stress of voice which is 
placed on some word or words expressing an important 
idea unconnected with contrast, -or where the contrast 
is not expressed nor plainly implied. 

Rule 1. All words important in meaning, orpecul- 
iarly significant, are emphatic. 

NoTB. — When an emphatic word is repeated, the emphasis increases 
with the repetition. This increase of emphasis is osoally expressed by 
an increase of force on the word repeated, but not alwajrs ; sometimes 
the force is even diminished, in order to produce, the greatest effect 

SXfMFLES. 

1 . Grand, gloomy, and peculiar, he sat upon the thione, a soepteied 
hermit, wrapped in the solitude of his own originality. 

2. The verdant ktwn, the shady grove, the variegated landscape^ 
the boundless ocean, and the starry firmament, are contemplated with 
pleasure by every beholder. 

3. Never despair; never be discouraged; however stormy the 
heavens, however dark the way, however great the difficulty. 

Emphatic Words repeated. 

I, What! dost thovL pause? I9 the fiome quenched ? "Doelt falter f 
Hence with thee ! Pass an ! pass, while thou- mayest ! 
3. Rotue^ ye Romans ! Rouse, ye slaves ! Have ye brave sons f 

3. He has the heart of a man; of a man, I say. 

4. By night or by day, this, this, was his lay. 

5. Hush! hush! he sticied not, — vi^Bhtdeadf 

THE STORY OP THE SIXPENCE. 

1. The ather morning a boy, belongiDg to a very poor 
family, was returning, with just one sixpence of change, from 

QvxsTioiuii How iDAjr emphasis bttdividadf What is atanhito Mnphasli f What is 
tbe nila for absolute ampbasia ? What is the note f Bead the fliat example. Which 
an the emphatic words in It? Read the lemafning owmp i— ^ god point oat tha en»» 
phatie woids. 
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the grocer's, where he had heen on some errand ibr his 
mother. 

2. He had put it, as he thought, safely in his pocket ; but 
when, as he was running up the steps of his house, he put 
his hand in to have it ready to give to his mother, the sixpena 
was not there ! — ^'* WeUy what if it was not?'^ I think I hear 
some young^reader say; "if it was naty it was only sixpejtce ' 
That was not much." 

3. Perhaps not much to you,.my young friend; but whether 
you are rich or poor, I can tell you, that one who does not 
care about a sixpence now, is very likely, in the end, not to 
have one to care about But the family of the boy, as I told 
you before, was very poor. 

4. It had only what this poor boy and his brotlier, not much 
ddfsi than himself, could earn from day to day, to support the 
mother and' four children. They were quiet and decent, and 
their good mother's neatness and industry kept them so 'com- 
fortable in outward appearance, that hardly any one, to look 
at them, would think how very poor they were. 

5. I say hardly any one would find it out, because, by 
looking at their faces, people yjho are in the habit of taking, 
an interest in the h&ppiness of their feUow<reatures, might 
observe a quiet look of sorrow^ and a tkhiy suTiken cheek, that 
could not be misunderstood. 

6. These boys were accustomed to leave home early in the 
ilioming, and work at whatever jobs they could find to do. 
Some days they would come home with a few shiUmgs, some 
days with only a few pence, and sometimes they would have 
to return without having earned anything. 

7. Tet at aU times their rent-money would be hoarded up, 
even if the family went suppefless to bed; for if that was not 
paid, they would be turned away, and have no place of shelter 



QuBsnoMs. What words are emphatic in the fiort ven» of the reading leasoo ? Pbini 
«Qt the other emphatic words that are marked In this piece. What other words, net 
priatad in Italics, wn emphatic f What duty may you team from thhi nadinf iMWB ^i 
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where they might enjoy their ordy comfort^ the eompany of 
each other. 

8. You may imagine, young reader, that even a sixpentei 
to people in their condition, must always be of value. But on 
the morning of which I was speaking, it was their aU, 

9. The boy had bought some soap and starch, which his 
mother was to use in washing some clothes for a family in 
the neighborhood, and this sixperice was all that s\^e had left 
to buy herself tnd the two smaller chU^ren some of the cheap- 
est kind of food to eat through the day, while the larger boys 
were out at work. 

10. When he missed the money, his first act vrns to turn 
his pocket inside out, that he might be certain* it had not got. 
into some comer. But no! no sixpence was there! Then 
he sorrowfully turned round, and went slowly back the way 
that he had come, looking carefully about until he came to 
the store where he had bought his things. 

11. There, too, he searched ; and as it was not there, the 
keeper kindly came out, and helped him again to look upon 
the road, and they even swejfit and raked the dirt, but all in 
vain. "It will never do ; the sixpence is gcne^'' said t^^ } store- 
keeper, as he turned away ; and so, indeed, it seemed. 

12. But just then a little girl came by, who knew the con- 
dition of the boy*s family. She heard what the man said,' 
and as she thought how valuable even a sixpence might be to 
the poor boy and his mother, she felt very sorry for his loss. 
But she knew that being sorry alone would do no good, and 
as she saw that the boy would not give up looking, a scheme 
came into her mind. 

13. So she hurried to her home, which was close at hand, 
and got another sixpence. Then crossing the street, as she 
had done before, she walked past' the boy, who was stili 
stooping and searching, and slyly dropped the money just 
before him, so that when he turned round he could not help 
•eeing it. 
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n[4 Before she had gone very far, he did turn round, and 
then, if you had seen how his eyes beamed with joy and sur* 
prise, as he snatched it up, and ran home to tell his mother of 
his good fortune, you would have said the sight was worth 
more than a dozen sixpences. But did not the little girl 
feel even happier than he did ? Yes, without doubt ; for it 
is written in the Bible, *< It is more blessed to give than to 



receive." 



15. Reader, are you poor ? You may see from this history 
^at there are others as poor, and perhaps poorer, than your« 
self. If you love to be idle or to play,— which I hope is not 
the case, — more than to try to work and help your parents, 
think of those boys who furnished a home for their mother 
and younger brother and sister, and try to imitate their 
example. 

16. At any rate, learn what a comfort kindness and affection 
in a family may be, even in the worst of worldly circumstan- 
ces. Has God blessed you with plenty, and given you many 
a sixpence to spend at your own pleasure ? Think how many 
poor persons there are, to whom the money that you perhaps 
waste in buying dainties or foolish to3rs would be a great 
blessing, and relieve them from the want they suffer. 

17^ Observe, too, my young friends, how considerately the 
little girl acted. She did not wound the feelings of the poor 
boy, who she knew had never begged, by openly oflfering 
her money, but gave it to him in such a manner, that she 
thought only God and her own heart would know what she 
had done. 

18. Go, my young reader, and as far as you have opportu« 
nity or means, be like that little girl in willingness to do good, 
and in prudence in doing it. There is no child so poor as not 
to be able to do some act of kindness or of love for others. 

4# 
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EXfeRCISE II. 
Antithetic Emphasis, 

ANTiTHEtic Emphasis is the stress of voice placed upon 
words and sentences when in contrast. 

Rule. Two or more words opposed to each other in 
meaning are emphatic by contrast. 

EiXAUPLES. 

1. If greatness flatteis onr Vamty, it mnltiplies oar dghgers, 

2. Those best can bear reproof, who merit praise. 

3. It is more blessed to give, than to reoave^ 

4. He that knows himself, knows others, 

5. ^^t darkens the mountain ; night darkens the vale, 

6. Be wise as serpents, and harmless as doves, 

7. Qesar was celebrated for his generosity ; Cato for his unsullied 
integrity. 

8. None more impatiently suffer injurieSi than they who ar^ most 
forward in (fom^ them. 

0. The simpU inYi&nX faUy ; but the prudent are oiowaed with 
knowledge. 

ENVY AND EMULATION. 

3. AIKISN. ~ 

1. At one of the celebrated schools of painting in Italy, a 
young man, named Guidotto, produced a piece so excellent 
tha^t it was the admiration of the masters in the art, who all 
declared it to be their opinion that he could not fail of rising 
to the summit of his profession, should he proceed as he had 
begun. 

2. This performance was looked upon with very different 
ejes by two of his fellow-scholars. Brunello, the elder of 
them, who had himself acquired some reputation in his studies, 

QuBBTioNS. What is atUithetic emphasis 1 What is the rule for antithetic empfaasia % 
Read the first example. Wliat words are emphatic by coatrast ? Read the remaininf 
txamplee, and point out the emphatic words. 
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was mortified, in the highest degree, at tiiis superiority of 
Guidotto ; and regarding all the honor his rival had acquired 
as so much taken from himself, he conceived the most rancor* 
ous dislike of him, and longed for nothing so much as to see 
him lose the credit he had gained. 

3. Afraid openly to deny the merit of a work whidi had 
obtained the approbation of the best judges, he threw out 
secret insinuations that Guidotto had been assisted in it by 
some one of his masters ; and he afiected to represent it as a 
sort of lucky hit, wjiich the reputed author woukl probably 
never equal. 

4 Not so with Lorenzo. Though a very young proficient 
in the art, he comprehended, in its full extent, the excellence 
of Guidotto's performance, and became one of the sincerest of 
his admirers. Fired- with the praises he saw him receive on 
all sides, he ardently desired, at some day, to merit a similar 
approbation^ 

5. He placed him before his eyes, as a fair model, which it 
was his highest ambition to equal ; for as yet he could not 
even conceive the possibility of excelling him. He never 
e^ke of him but with rapture, and could not bear to hear the 
detractions of Brunello. 

6. Lorenzo did not, however, content himself with ieords^ 
but entered with hii^ whole send into the career of improvement* 
He Yf^s first and last of all the scholars in the designing^room, 
and devoted to practice, at home, those hours which other 
youths passed in amusement. 

7. It was long before he could please himself with any of 
his attempts, and he was continually repeating, " Aks ! how 
&T distant is this from Guidotto's ! " At length, however, he 
had the satisfaction of becoming sensible of progress ; and 
having received considerable applause, on account of one of his 

Qtjbstions. What words are emphatic by contrast ia the second rerse 7 Point out 
the other emphatic words that are marked in this piece, and tell why they are emphatic 
What other words, not printed in Italic, are emphatic by contrast % 
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performances, he ventured to say to himself, "And why may 
not J, too, become a Guidotto ? " 

' 8. Meanwhile Guidotto continued to bear away the palm 
from all competitors. Brunello struggled a while to contest 
with him, but at length gave up the point, and consoled him- 
self, under his inferiority, by ill-natured sarcasm and petulant 
criticism* Lorenzo worked away in silence, and it was long 
before his modesty would suffer him to place any piece of his 
in view at the same time with one of Guidotto's. 

9. There was a certain day in the year, in which it was 
customary for all the scholars to exhibit their best performance 
in a public hall, where their merit was carefully compared 
by a number of select examiners, and a valuable prize was 
awarded to the most excellent. 

10. Guidotto had prepared for this anniversary with a piece 
which was to excel all he had before executed. He had just 
finished it on the evening before the exhibition, and nothing 
remained to be done but to heighten the coloring by means 
of a transparent varnish. 

, 11. The envious* Brunello contrived artfully to convey into 
the vial, containing this varnish, some drops of a caustic prep- 
aration, the effect of which would be to destroy entirely the 
beauty and. splendor of the piece. Guidotto laid it on by 
candle-light, and then, with great satisfaction, hung up his 
picture in the public room for exhibition on the following day. 

12. Lorenzo, too, with beating heart, had prepared himself 
for the day. By great application, he had finished a piece, 
which he humbly hoped might not appear greatly inferior to 
some of Guide tto's earlier performances. 

13. The important day had now arrived. The company 
assembled, and were introduced into the great room, where 
the light had just been fully admitted, by drawing up a cur- 
tain. All went up with raised expectations to Guidotto's pic- 
ture, when, behold ! instead of the brilliant beauty they had 
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conceiyed, there was nothing but a dead surface of confosed 
and blotched colors. 

14. Surely, they cried, this cannot be Guidotto's ! The 
unfortunate youth himself came up, and on beholding the 
dismal change of his favorite piece, burst out into an agony 
of grief, and exclaimed that he was betrayed and undone ' 
The vile BruneUo, in a corner, was enjoying this distress. 
But Lorenzo was little less affected than Guidotto himself. 

15. " Indeed, gentlemen," said he, " this is not Guidotto*s 
work. I saw it when only half finished, and it was a most 
charming performance. Look at the outline, and judge what 
it must have been before it was so basely injured." 

16. The spectators were all struck with Lorenzo's generous 
warmth, and sympathized in the disgrace of Guidotto ; but it 
was impossible to adjudge the prize to his pictare,*in the state 
in which they beheld it. They examined all the others atten- 
tively, and that by Lorenzo, who was till then an unknown 
artist to them, gained a great majority of suffrages. 

17. The prize was therefore awarded to him ; but Lorenzo, 
on receiving it, went up to Guidotto, and presenting it to him, 
said, " Take what merit would undoubtedly have acquired for 
you, had not the basest malice and envy defrauded you of it. 
To me it is honor enough to be accounted your second. If, 
hereafter, I may aspire to equal you, it shall be by means of 
fair competition, not by the aid of treachery." 

18. Lorenzo's nobleness of conduct excited the warmest 
encomiums among the judges, who at length determined that 
from this time there should be two equal prizes distributed ; 
since, if Guidotto had deserved the prize of painting, Lorenzo 
was entitled to that of virtue. 

QoBsnoM. What inatT%Mion is cnntainad ia this piac« % 
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SECTION IV. 
INFLECTION.. 

Inflection is a modification of the voice in reading 
or speaking, commonly referring to the upward and 
downward slides. 

There are foar inflections ; namely, the Rising Inflection^ Failing 
Inflectitmj Circumflex, and Monotone, 
A maxk inclining to the right (^), denotes the rising iaflectioii. 
A mark inclining to the left Q), denotes the falliiig inflectioii. 
A curving mark ("), usuaUy denotes the dieamflex. 
A horizontal ma^rk (~), denotes the monotone. 



EXERCISE I. 
The Rising and Falling hiflectums. 

The rising inflection is an upward turn or slide of 
the voice ; as, WiU you go to Boston 7 

The falling inflection is a downward turn or slide 
of the voice ; as. Where is New York ? 

Rule 1. Direct questions, or those *hat can be an- 
swered by yes or no, generally require the rising inflec- 
tion, and the answers the falling. 

XXAMFLE8. 

1. Are you direct from Albany? Y^s. • 
> 2, Did you pass the night in B6ston ? I did'ndt. 
3. Did Cortez conquer Sp&in ? N6 ; it was Mexico. 

QvBSTiONS. What is inflection f Wbat are the four inflections used in reading? 
How is the rising inflection denoted? How ttie felling? How is the circumflex denoted f 
How the monotone? Wliat is the rising inflection 7 What tlie Ming inflection? What 
Is the rule for direct questions ? Read tlie examples, and point out the inflections. 
Which is the first word in this picse marked with the rising inflection ? Why has It 
the rising inflection ? 
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. 4. Have you read the life of W&8lungt6n ? I hkve. 
5. Do yoa r^nember ha» birth-place ? 1 66. 
6* Was he an honor to his codntry 1 He wks. 

7. dan yoa name the greatest poet of Greece? Y^; Homer. 

8. Was the art of printing known to the Ancients t It was ob%* 

9. Comes Caesar to the Capitol to-mdrrow? 

10. Spoke he of m^ ? lie did, my lord. 

11. Didst thou s^ anything? N6thing, my lord. 

12. Are all apdstles ? are all prdphets ? are all te&chers ! are aL 
workers of miracles ? 



FLATTERY REPROVED. 

Canute, la it true, my friends, as you have often told me, 
that I am the greatest of monarchs I 

Offa. It is true, my Uege ; you are the most powerful of all 
kings. 

Osioald. We are aQ your slaves ; we kiss the dust of your 
feet. 

Offeu Not only we, but even the elements are your slaves. 

The laud obeys you, from shore to shore ; and the aea obeys 
you. 

Canute, Does the sea, with its loud, boisterous waves, obey 

me ? Will that terrible element be still at m^ bidding ? 

Offa. Yes, the sea is yours ; it was made to bear your ships 
upon its bosom, and to pour the treasures of the world at your 
royal feet. It is boisterous to your enemies, but it knows you 
to be its sovereign. 

Canute. Is not the tide coming up ? 

Oswald, Yes, my liege ; you may perceive the swell already. 

Canute, Bring me a chair, then ; set it here upon the sands. 

0^»* Where the ^de is coming up, my gracious lord? 

CanijUe, Yes, set it just here. 

Osteoid, TA^iOe.] I wonder what he is going to do. 

QrasnoNS. Which is the first word that has the felling inflection ? Why has it ths 
fining inflection 7 Point out the other words marked with the rising inflection, and 
tkMt with Urn laBing Inlhetkm. What may yo« learn from t hie lesson ? 
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Offa. tA«M«.3 Surely Ae is not such a fool as to believe us-! 

Canute, O mighty ocean ! thou art my subject ; my cour- 
tiers tell me so ; and it is thy duty to obey me. Thus, then, 
I stretch my scepter over thee, and' command thee to retire. 
Roll back thy swellmg waves, nor let them presume to wet 
the feet of me, thy royal master. 

Oswald, cAiide.] I believe the sea will pay very little regard 
to his royal commands. 

Off a. See, how fast the tide rises ! 

Osuxdd, The next wave wiU come up to the chair. It is 
folly to stay ; we shall be covered with salt water ! 

Canute, Well, does the sea obey my commands ? If it is 
my subject, it is a very rebellious one. See, how it swells 
and dashes the angry foam and salt spray over my sacred 
person ! Vile sycophants ! did you think I was the dupe of 
your base lies ? that I believed your abject flatteries ? Know, 
there is but one Being whom the sea will obey. He is sover- 
eign of heaven and earth, King of kings, and Lord of lords ! 

It is only he who can say to the ocean, " Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no further ; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed." A king is but ^ man ; and a man is but a worm. 
Shall a worm assume the power of the great God, and think 
the elements will gbey him ? May kings learn to be humble 
from my example, and courtiers learn truth from your disgrace. 



EXERCISE II. 
Rising and Falling Iiiflectums, 

Rule 2. When words or clauses are coiftrasted, 

« 

lliey take opposite inflections ; the first member usually 
requires the rising mflection, and the latter the falling; 
but this order is sometimes reversed. 

QuBstiOK. What ia the rule for words or claoMS contXMtad % 
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Non. — Among the most freqoent instances of contrast are words 
connected by or^ when used as a disjonctiFe conjunction ; as, It was 
either James or John ; and when a negative danse is opposed to an 
affirmative ; as, He is not well, but better. In the case of negation, 
the negative sentence has the rising inflection, and the affiiinative the 
fitUing, in whatever order they may occur. 

EXAMPLES. 

Contrast. 
1. The yodng are slaves to novelty ; the did, to custom. 
S. Fashion is the plague of wise men, and the idol of ^Is. 

3. Prosperity ill acquired, is in general ill ezp^ded. 

4. The injuries we d6, and those we sdflto, are seldom weiglied 
in the same balance. 

Contrast hy Or. 

1. Is he my ^nemy, or my fHend ? 

2. I could not tell whether he was in eimest, or in jte. 

3. Are animals governed by instinct, or by reason % 

4. In the suitableness or iinsuitableneBS, the proportion or d2spm- 
portion, of the affection to the object which exeiteB it| consjsia ths 
propriety or impropriety of the action. 

Contrast by Negation. 

1. He came not with the aspect of vengeance, but of mdicy. 
9. The duty of a soldier is to 6bey, not to dir^, his general. 
3. It is not for your wealth, but your virtue, that I respect you. 
4« We axe not bom for cursives, but for the pubhe gdod. 

THB USES OF THE ATMOSPHERK 
1. The air may be said to constitute the very essence of 
which life is made. When the Lord created man of the dust 
of the ground, he breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul; igid the experience of all 
ages amply testifies, that when men cease to bredthe, they 
cease to live. 

Qramoira. Wlwt an amooff tlM moat f rasoent inatancea of eontiaatf BtadtlM 
amnito, ud pobit oottliaivoidaeontiiatad, aadthair piopacinflteiiona. 

5 
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2. It has been observed that we might live many d^ys, of 
even a m6nth, without the light of the siin or the glimmering 
of a st^r; whereas, if we are deprived only a few minutes of 
this aerial support, we sicken, we faint, we die. How thank- 
ful, then, ought we to be, that no person can deprive us of thi^ 
indispensable necessary of life ! 

3. The treasures of the earth, the verdure of the fields, and 
even the refreshments of the stream, often contribute to the 
luxuries of \he great, while the less fortunate can only behold 
them as humble spectators ; hut, in the words of an eminent 
naturalist, " the air no limitations can bound, nor any land- 
inarks, reQArain." In this benign element, all mankind can 
boast an equal possession; and for this we have all equal 
obligations to Heaven. 

4. It is equally beneficial to all the branches of the animal 
creation ; for although some creatures dwell in th^e very bowels 
of the earth, or. swinx in the unmeasurable depths of the sea, 
yet it has beto denlonstrated by experiment, that ilo sooner 
ailie they totally deprived of air, than they cease to live. 

6. By the same air, also, that preserves animal life, fiame is 
fed and cherished. We. all know the utility of fire, and the 
many inconyeniences to which we should be exposed, were we 
deprivefjL of that necessary element ; but without air, in vain 
would the fagots be piled in a heap, in vain would we apply 
the lighted torch. 

6. Every attempt to set the fuel in a blaze, in order to 
render our habitations more comfortable during the chilling 
damps of winter, and eyejry effort to dispel the midnight gloom 
by the cheering candle, would prove abortive. Take but away 
thp surrounding air, life expires, and the lighted taper goes out 
in darkness ; for even an ordinary candle is said to consume 
abput a gallon of air in a minute. 

QounoNS. What is the first example of contraet in this pieca ? With what infle^ 
tiona should the words coatntfted he read 1 Point out the other «^wipi— of contnat 
^t. are marked, and reed them with thoU" proper Inflectiops, Poiat out the ffTajtm^Bt 
« oobiiwt ndi.mffrkJMt M- 



7. Plants are also dependent on the air £at mifpori and 
nourishmenjt, and they cannot possibly exist witjboul it;. Tliey 
are continually imbibing fresh nutriment from the atoosphefe 
It is this wondrous fluid that helps to transfuse vegetable vi|^i 
into the trunk of the mighty Oakland gives a blooming gayety 
to the spreading rose. 

8. And how wisely is its consistence calculated for answer- 
ing these important purposes ! It is neither too thick nor too 
thin, too gross nor too attenuated. It rushes with ease into our 
lungs, in order to inflate them in the act of respiration ; it 
forces its way into the most minute tabes of the vegetable 
tribes. 

9. In fact, as Mr. Derham observes, it is a subtile and pen- 
etrating matter, fit to pervade other bodies, to penetrate into 
the inmost recesses of nature ; to excite, animate, and spirit- 
ualize ; and, in short, to be the very soul of this lower world. 

10. The air, besides being the medium of light and vision, 
is also the great vehicle of sound ; serving to convey to< the 
ear, by its undulating motion, all that diversity of noise and 
modulatxoa of tone necessary to warn us of impending danger^ 
or attract our attention and regard. It wafts to our senses all 
the modulation of music, and the more agreeable entertain- 
ments of refined conversation, and delivers the speaker's mes- 
sage with the most punctual fidelity. 

11. The air also is made highly subservient to the sense 
of smelling. It conveys to our organs of smell the extremely 
subtile efiiuvia which are emitted from odoriferous bodies. 

12* Those detached particles are so imperceptibly small, 
that ihey would elude the most careful hand, or escape the 
nicest eye ; but this trusty depository receives and escorts the 
invisible vagrants, without losing so much as a single atom, 
entertaining us by this means with the delightful sensations 
which arise from the fmgrance of flowers ; and admonishing 



QuBsnoNs. What uses of ths atmoopfaeie are moalieQed itt ^kkt pieee f I»it ef wt 
bufiB^atlierieaiMctB? HfientioawmeotlitoawruMi. 
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US, hj the transmission of offensire smells, to wil&diaw bom 
an unwholesome situation, or be^raie of pernicious food. 
Thus does the air administ^ to the senses of seeing, hearing, 
and 



EXERCISE III. 
Ruing Iri/kcHon, 

Rule 2. The pause of suspension, denoting that the 
sense is unfinished, and language expressing tender 
emotion, g^erally require the rising inflection. 

KXAMPLKS. 

Pause of Suspension. 

1. The light tints of the young fdliage, so pdre, so tender, so 
spiritual, are yanished. 

S. When I see the inteU^tual, indral, and relfgioits growth of the 
oommnnity, its est&bli^ments, its institdtions, its social fcctimi, and 
reflect diat all this life, enjdyment, and plenty, are placed under the 
invisible protection of the public p^aoe ; when I consider foitber, that 
what we s^e, and h^ar, and f^el, and totich, of all these blessings, is 
perhaps the smallest p6rt of them, my heart melts within me for 
grief, that they, the pioneers of the mighty enterprise, most die before 
the sight of all these blessings. 

3. Friends, Rdmans, countrymen , lend me your ears. 

4. F&ther, give me the portion of goods that ialleth to me. 

Thider Emotion. 

Yet come it will ! the day decreed by f &tes \ 
The day when thdu, imperial Tr6y ! must b€nd, 
Must see thy warriors f&ll, thy glories end. 

THE WAY TO BE HAPPY 

1. A STOBT is told of two travelers in L&pland, which 

throws more light on the art of being h&ppy, than a whole 

_ I — 

QBomnmm. What to the ruto fcrtto i^m a^ f aui^iwnridft, te. > BMd the eamgiK 
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Tolame of ^ precepts and aphorisms. Upon a very cold day in 
'Winter, they were driving along in a sludge, wrapped up in 
furs from head to fdot ; even their lices were almost cdvered, 
and you could hardly see anything but their e;fehrow8, and 
these were white and giisteniog with frost. 

2. At last they saw a poor man who had fallen d6wn, 
benumbed and fr6zen, in the snow. <*We must stop and help 
him," said one of the tmyelen. — ** Stop and help him ! " re* 
plied the 6ther ; " you will never think of stopping on such a 
day as this ! We are half frozen ourselves, and ought to be 
at our journey's end as soor as possible." — <* But I cannot 
leave this man to parish," rejoined the more humane tr&veler ; 
" I must go to his relief;" ai;d he stopped the dedge. 

3. " Come," said he, " cf>m$ help me rouse him." — " Not I," 
replied the other ; " I hare ^o much regard for my own life, 
to expose myself to this freeang atmosphere any more than is 
necessary. I will sit here, aad keep myself as warm as 1 c4n, 
till you come back." So saying, he resolutely kept his seat 
while his companion hasteied to the relief of the perishing 
mlbi, whom they had proviiientially discovered. 

4. The ordinary means of restoring consciousness and 
activity were tried, with complete success. But the kind- 
hearted traveler was so intent upon saving the life of a fellow- 
creature, that he had forgotten his own exposure ; and what 
was the consequence ? Why, the very efforts which he made 
to warm the str&nger, warmed himself; and thus he had «« 
twofold reward. 

5. He had the street consciousness of doing a benevolent 
act, and he also found himself glowing from head to foot, by 
reason of the exertions he had made. And how was it with 
ais companion, who had be^n so much afraid of exposing him- 



QuBsnoKs. After whatWord doee fie first pauae of awpeiuion occur in tbia piece? 
What inflection should be given to ^is word? Point out the other words that an 
marlced. Point out other pauses of su^nsion that require the rising inflecUon. Whal 
Ai^ may 1VB learn from this lesson T ^ 

6* ' 
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self? He was almost ready to freeze, notwithstanding aD the 
efforts he made to keep warm. 

6. The lesson derived from this little incident is very 
obvious. We are all travelers to a distant country. At every 
step of our journey we find other travelers, who need our 
friendly aid. Nay, God has brought them around our path 
in great numbers, and far as the eye can reach, we see their 
dense and gloomy rank. 

7. Now, there are two ways of meeting these objects of 
Christian sympathy and brotherly regard. We can go for- 
ward with the stem purpose of a selfish and unloving spirit, 
saying, in reply to every appeal which is addressed to our 
feelings, " Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled ;" or we 
can say, with the warm-hearted traveler, '< I cannot see this 
man perish, — I must hasten to liis relief." 

8. And the rule which we adopt for our guidance in such 
cases, will determine the question whether or not we are to be 
happy. The man who lives only for himself, cannot be happy 



EXERCISE IV. 
FaRing Injkction, 

Rule 4. Indirect questions, or those wAich cannot 
be answered by yes or no, gejoemlly require the £stUing 
inflection, and the answers the same 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Who first discovered America 1 Christopher Colilmbas. 

2. Who wrote the Declanition of In<Jep^n<Jence ? 

3. Where was the first C6Rft«s8heid? At Phihddlphia. 

4. Who knocks? One from Lord Stanley. 

6. Who were th6se went by ? Qufen Hecuba and H^Ien. 



QuBsnoNB. What is the rule for indirect qiestioiu ? Read the «*«mpij» md m 
ivllj dMj tanre tlM falling inflection. 



^ 
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6. And whither g6 theyl Up to the western t6wer. 

7. Where dwellest thou ? Under the cknopy. 

8. Who may that be, I pray you ? Thoxnas Cidmwell. 

9. Where is Achilles? Within his tdnt. 

10. What must I d6 1 Return to the tribunes. 

11. Well, what th^n? What th^n? Repent what you have 
Bp6ken. 

12. Where is the wise? Where is the scribe? Where is the 
disputer of this w6rld ? 

THE RECIPE SIX THOUSAND YEARS OLD. 

Mr. W. Let us this moming*consider a subject of great 
importance. 

Thomas, What is it to be about ? 

iMTr. W, About the reason why this coffee is not the same 
as the l^t. 

Thomas, it was made just in the same manner. 

Mr, W. It is a singular thing, Thomas, that, with all our 
care and attention, no two cups of cofiee are ever precisely 
alike. 

ThoTnas. How do you account for that ? 

Mr. W. In no other way than that every product of man 
is necessarily imperfect. But I have a bottle of fluid here, 
made from a recipe six thousand years old; and, although 
itnllions and millioni^ of hogsheads are made daily, it never 
vaties in its taste or qualities. 

Thomas, How strange that we^ should never have hc?ard 
of this fluid! 

Amelia, Do let us see it. 

EUa. And taste ; — I wonder how it looks. 

Mr. W. [Boididffap a bottle.. Well, here it IS. 

Thmws. Why, there is no cork in the bottle. 

Mr. W. It needs none. 

Questions. What is the first question iji this piece? What inflection does it havef 
Wliat is the answer td this question? What inflection does it have? Point out the 
aM^ Indirect.questioa that* is mariced, and iui answer. What other iadiiea qtiestloa 
Ui the piece ? What is the vnaiTtu^ion contained in this leaiwn ) 
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Thmas, [Ttmiafftb«botti«aiNid«d0«a.] Why, father, your fluid 
has all run out. 

Mr. W. That cannot be ; for it is one of its peculi^ prop- 
crties, that it cannot be poured out of this bottle. It may be 
turned out by putting another fluid in, but it will notour out 

Esther, But there is nothing in it, — indeed, there is not 

Mr. W. Indeed, Miss, it is full, quite full. 

JEfla. Oh ! father, why do you talk such nonsense ? 

Mr. W. Nonsense ! forsooth ; I never talked better sense. 
The fluid in this bottle is the true elixir of life. Whoever 
uses it in its pure state, ha9» neither ache nor pain. It puts 
new life into the sickly boy, reddens his cheek, and makes 
him sleep ; and it is a certaia remedy against drowning, if 
boys only carry enough of it into the water vnth them. Can 
you not see it now ? 

Thomas. You certainly are laughing at us, father. 

Mr. W. This fluid was made so perfect, six thousand 
years ago, that the recipe has never been altered. The three 
ingredients of which it is composed 

Thomas. Three ingredients composing nothing ! 

Mr. W. Wait, my son. I repeat it, — the three ingre- 
dients of which it is composed, were mixed by the maker of 
it in such proportions,as made it agree with every constitu- 
tion. It is equally pleasant to the old and young, to the rich 
and poor. Your little brother, Albert, is very fond of it ; and« 
judging by the quantity you have all been taking since you 
have stood here, you all seem to relish it. 

AH together. How tiresome you are, father ! We cannot 
drink nothing. Do look at the bottle now ! 

Mr. W. I see; it is full of this precious fluid, more 
precious to all who use it than gold, or food, or raiment 
Thomas, fill this bottle with water. 

Thomas. Quite full ? 

Mr. W. Yes, quite full. There now, you have poured 
out and spilled all this precious fluid, and have left nothing 
but water in the bottle ! 
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Thomas. We have driven nothing out of die botde bat die 
atmospheric air, 

Mr. W. Ay ! and that is my precious fluid,— my elixir of 
life! 

ThoTnas. Oh ! I understand you now ; it is the air we 
breathe which was in the bottle. Air is used by everybody, 
and would save a drowning man's life. How stupid I must 
have been, not to see it before ! 

Mr. W. Is it not astonishing, my children, that this aerial 
and elastic fluid should be composed of three gases, or airs, 
which, from the beginning of time to the present moment, 
have been mixed in the same proportions, — in the plains of 
Quito, — in the crowded city, — in the desolate wilds of the 
pathless desert ? 

In all places, the proportion is the same. How puny is man 
compared with his Maker ! He cannot make two cups of 
cofiee alike ; while his Maker, from the remotest era, has 
mixed these three gases in so exact proportions diat no dif< 
ference can be detected ! 



EXERCISE V, 

Rule 5. Language of authority, denunciation, and 

exclamation, the emphatic succession of particulars, 

and emphatic repetition, generally require the falling 

inflection* 

Note. When the sense is complete, whether at the close or any 
tner part of the sentence, the falling inflection should also be employed' 

EXAMPLES 

Author^y. 

1. Redeem my pennon ! — 'Charge agkin 
9. To kims ! the foemen storm the wkll . 



QuKnoM. What is the rule fat laogaage of aotfaority, kc.% What la the note 
imdecthian^Y itoad the enmidfle, and tdl why they hare the Ming inlleetlon. 
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3. SpMCy ye who best eaa tell, ye eontf of light. 

4. Avkunt ! and quit my siglit ! Let the earth hide thee I 

« 

Denundation, 

1. He hmsts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 

Detested wretch ! 
9. Audacious ridler ! thon proYokest my wrath 

Beyond forbearance. 
3. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, h^poeritoB ! 

Exclamation. 

1. Al^ ! I have ruined my friend. 

3. O joyful dky ! I would not take a knighthood for my fortune. 

3. Mysterious roi]lnd ! what skill, what f5rce divine, 
Beep felt, in these appear ! 

4. O wretched man that I hm ! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death? 

EmpJuUic Succession of Particulars. 

li Friendship is one of the fairest productions of the human s5il, 
the cordial of life, the lenitive of our sorrows, the multiplier of oui 
j6ys, and the source equally of animation and repose. 

Emphatic Repetition. 

1. Oh ! it will break my hekrt ! it will break my hehrt! 

2. C6me, cdm^, retdm, — re^/ruy thou wandering lord. 

3. D6wn, dhwn, cried Mar, — your lances dbwn ! 

4. O, treachery ! Fly, good Fleance, fiy^ ixY, FL"? ! 

When the sense is complete. 

1. I hate vain thdughts ; but thy law do 1 16ve. 

2. My flesh trembleth for fhx of thee ; and I am afraid of thy 
jilldgments. 

FRA3SK AND THE BOAT. 

B. MILFOSD. 

1. As Mr. Merrill went into the house, he hung the key of 
iho boat upon a nail in the back entry, and said to Frank, 
'*Now lem^ber, my son, that you must never take down diat 
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key., nor let any one of your companiond do so; for you are 
not old enough to manage* the boat, nor do I wish you to ever 
go out in it, unless I am with you." 

2. '< Yes, father," anBweredFmnk, and hia father went away. 
After he was gone, Frank had hia lessons to get and recite to 
his mother, after which he was allowed to amuse himself in 
bis own way until night. So he called his dog, and went 
down to the pond to make :him swim. 

3. When he acrived there, he found a boy about hia own 
age, or a little oMer, who was fishing from the shore. When 
Frank saw:th& boy, he called out to him, in a haughty tone, --<- 
'^Here, you sir! what are you doing on my iather-s ground ? 
Take yourself off, pcetty quick top,.or I will set my d6g on 
you." 

4. The boy looked up: kindly, and answered, ^If you wiU 
be so kind, sir, as to let me catch some fish for my mother, I 
shall be very much abliged to you.; for she is sick." Frank 
was generally Tery good-humored, but ke bad allowed hifoself 
to dislike this hoy without any cause, and he waS: not disposed 
to do him a f^vor. 

5. " My father," continued Frank, " does not allow vag- 
abonds to go wandering over his land and catching his fish ; 
and so you may just take yourself off, as quick as you can 
go. Do you hear ? " 

6. A quick t flush passed over the boy's face» and he was 
going to make an angry inswer ; but restraining himself, he 
gathered up his fish-^tackle, and went away without .aga:& 
faking*. 

7. Frank now amused himself by throwing a stick into the 
water, and sending his dog after it ; and now running a tkce 

QvssnoNs. What is the first word marked with the falling inflection f Why has it 
the falling inflectloa? What words in the eeeond rerse are marlred with the falling 
kifleaion 7 Winy 7 Foioi out the vemainiag words -in the inace that.are marked, and 
tell why they have the falling inflection. Point out other words that should have the 
ftllhig inflection, and gfre the reason why. What moral ItBton are you taught In this 
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with him ; but he did not find so much pleasure as ke had 
anticipated ; for he could not help thinking of the boy whom 
he had treated so unkindly. 

8. All at once he thought, " O, how I should like to go and 
row round among the lilies again, as I did this m6ming ! " and 
he was half way to the house before he recollected that his 
father had forbidden his going out al6ne. He stopped, and 
turning slowly back, sat down under a great tree, and looked 
around him to find something by which to amuse himself. 
■*' 9. Ever3rihing was very bea^ful 5 the sky was cloudless 
and of a clear bright \Aub ; the gentle breeze slightly mored 
ihe thick leaves, and cooled the heated brow oi the restless 
b6y ; the tiiick, short grass looked fresh, and soft, and gre^n ; 
the merry crickets were chirping away in all dir^tions ; the 
pond rolled its blue waters at the foot of the hill, and ever and 
anon a fish would leap up from its besom, making a slight 
splash, and leaving the water to circle and dimple for a lew. 
moments, before it returned to its former tranquillity. 

10. All but the heart of Frank, who lay stretched beneath 
the tree, was peaceful and quiet. AU at once he jumped up, 
and walked quickly toward the house, saying to himself, 
" Father will never know it^ and there is nothing else for me 
to do." He crept softly into the house, and taking the key 
from the nail, ran off again as quickly as possible. 

11. He easily un&stened the boat, and pu&hed it ofi* with 
one oar, and managed, after a good while, and by dint of very 
hard work, to reach ike place where the lilies grew ; but lo ! 
there were none to be seen, — only, when he looked very 
closely, he could see some little oval, green pods, which he 
perceived were the lilies, closed up and wrapped in their 
calyxes. 

12. Frank was extremely disappointed, vexed, and surprised ; 
for he did not know that these flowers always close up about 
noon, and do not open until the next morning. He paddled 
round for a while, and then turned his boat toward home. 
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^nien be was aboat twenty yards Crom the land, he saw hifl 
iog standing at &e jedge of the water, and whining. 

13. Frank called out to him to come, and the dog came 
swimming out, and was soon at the side of the boat. Frank 
tried to help him in, but in stooping over the edge he de* 
stroyed the equilibrium of the boat, and over they all went into 
the water. Frank rose to the top again, and tried to scream, 
but the water rushed into his mouth and prevented his uttei^ 
ance. He sunk under the water with a dizzy sensation, and 
a feeling that he was about to die. 

14 In a moment, everything he had ever done wrong 
flashed across his mind with the rapidity of lightning ; but itt 
front of them all, stood out his kust act of disobedience to. his 
father, and his unkindness to the poor boy. They filled his 
heart with keen anguish, and he felt that it would be easy to 
die if his spirit were free from sin. Although these thoughts 
embraced the wrong actions of his whole life, they lasted bat 
a moment, and then he lost his senses, and sunk to the bottom. 

15. When Frank opened his eyes again, he was lying upon 
his oWn bed, and surrounded by his father and mother, the 
physician, and the same pale boy whom he had driven away 
that afternoon. His mother put her arms around him, and 
exclaimed, ** Now God be thanked, my son, that thou art still 
alive ! " 

16. "Why, mother, what' is the matter?" asked Frank; 
for he could not remember anything that had passed. His 
mother told him that he had tipped the boat over, and just as 
he was sinking, this poor boy, whose name was John Brown, 
returned to the spot to look for some fishing-tackle, and seeing 
what had happened, plunged in and rescued him before it was 
too late. 

17. Upon hearing this, Frank burst into tears, and holding 

out his hand to John, said : " Oh ! can you forgive me for 

treating you so ? How could you risk your own life to save 

me, who had just driven you away in so unkind a manner ?" 

6 
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18. " My mother always taught me," answered John, ** 4o 
return good for evil, and to do to others as I would that the|^ 
should do to me. I did no more than I ought to do for you, 
or anybody, and do not deserve to be praised for it." 

19. This lesson, though severe, proved very useful to Frank. 
It was very seldom, after this, that he was known to disobey 
his parents, or speak unkindly to any one not so much blessed 
as himself in worldly advantages. Mr. and Mrs. Merrill took 
John Brown and sent him to school, in a town some distance 
from where his father was known, and he grew up to be a 
Respectable and honest man. 



EXERCISE VI. 
CircumJUx. 

The Circumflex is the union of the falling and rising 
inflections on the same syllable or word, producing a 
slight undulation or wave of the voice. 

Rule 6. The circumflex is used in language of irony, 
sarcasm, condition, contrast, and in all peculiarly sig- 
nificant expressions. 

EXAMPLSS. 

Irony, 

1. Y6a meant no h&im ; oh nd ! y6ar thoughts axe fnnooen* * 
yda have nothing to hide , your bzeaat is piire, sOdnless, all truth. 

Sarcasm, 

1. O, nothing, — a little thing ; 

A very little thing ; I only ahoot 
At my child. 

2. Trile ! Triie ! I did not think of th&t. 



QuBsxioirs. What i« the oiioimflex} W1iatiith« nde for ths clreaKiflezf Read 
Iba examples, and point out the words that are marked with the circumOBZ. Give the 
IMMH why they are so marked. 
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Condition, 

1. What though the field be lost, 

All IS not lost. 
3. Ton must take me for a fool, to think I could do thit 

Contrast. 

1. What have I done of which ydn can complain I 
9. I am no drator, as Brutus is, 

But, as you know me well, a pl&in, bliint man. 

DISCLOSURES OF A LOOKING-GLASS,— A FABLB. 

JAUX TAYLO&. 

1. My new station was no other than the dressing-room of 
a young lady just come from school. Before I was well fixed 
in the destined spot, she came to survey m^, and with a look 
of such complacency and good-will as I had not seen for 
many a d^y. I was now presently initiated in all the myste- 
ries of the toilet. O, what an endless variety of laces, jewels, 
silks, and ribbons ; pins, combs, cushions and curling-irons ; 
washes, essences, powders, and patches, were daily spread 
before me ! 

2. If I had been heretofore almost tired with the sight of 
my good old mistress' everlasting lustring, I really felt still 
more so with this profusion of ornament and preparation. I 
was, indeed, favored with my fair mistress' constant attentions. 
They were so unremitting as perfectly to astonish me, after 
being so long accustomed to comparative neglect. 

3. Never did she enter her room, on the most hasty errand, 
without just vouchsafing me a kind glance ; and at leisure 
hours, I was indulged with much longer visits. Indeed, to 
confess the truth, I was sometimes quite surprised at their 
length ; but I do not mean to tell tales. 

4. During the hour of dressing, when I was more profes- 
sionally engaged with her, there was, I could pezceivei noth- 
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ing in the room, in the house, nay, I heliere nothing in Ae 
world, of so much importance, in her estimation, as myself. 

^ 6, But I have frequently remarked, with concern, the dif- 
ferent aspect with which she would regard me at those times, 
and when she returned at night from the evening's engage- 
ments. However late it was, or however fatigued she might 
be, still I was sure of a greeting the moment she entered ; 
but instead of the bright, blooming face I had seen a few hours 
before, it was generally pale and haggard, and not unfre- 
quently bearing a strong expression of disappointment and 
chagrin. 

^"^ 6. My mistress would frequently bring a crowd of her 
young companions into her apartment ; and it was amusing- 
to see how they would each in turn come to pay their respects 
io me. What varied features and expressions, in the course 
of a few minutes, I had thus an opportunity of observing, 
and upon which I used to make my own quiet reflections ! 

^ 7. In this manner I continued some years in the service of 
my mistress, without any material alteration taking place 
either in her or in me. But at length I began to perceive 
thai ber aspect toward me had considerably changed, especially 
when I compared it with my first recollections of her. 

8. She now appeared to regard me with somewhat less 
complacency ; and would frequently survey me with a mingled 
expression of displeasure and suspicion, as though some 
change had taken pkce in mS, though I am sure it was no 
fault of mine ; indeed, I could never reflect upon myself for 
a moment. With regard to my conduct toward any of my 
owners, I have ever been a faithful servant ; nor have I once, 
in the course of my whole life, given a false answer to any 
one I have had to do with. 

Qdbstions. What words in the sixth rerse of this piece are marked with the cir* 
eumflez f Why are they so marked 7 Point out the other words in the piece whiek 
are marked with the circumflex, and give the reason why they are so marked. Whtt 
other words in the piece can you point out that require the circumflex? What !■ Urn 
MorollBstofi taught by this ftblef 
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9. I am by nature equally averse to flattery and detrao 
don; and this I may say for myself, that I am incapable 
of misrepresentation. It was with mingled sensations of 
contefn^t and compassion, that I witnessed the efforts my 
mistress now made in endeaToring to force me to yield 
the same satisfaction to her as I had done upon our first 
acqoaintance. 

10. Perhaps, in my confidential situation, it would be 
scarcely honorable to disclose all I saw. Suffice it, then, to 
hint, that to my candid temper it was painful to be obliged to 
connive at that borrowed bloom which^ after all, was a 
substitute for that of nature ; Time too greatly baffled even 
these expedients, and threatened to render them wholly inef- 
fectual. 

11. Many a cross and reproachful look had I now to en- 
dure, which, however, I took patiently, being always remark- 
ably smooth and even in my temper. Well remembering how 
sadly Time had spoiled the face of my poor old mistress, I 
dreaded the consequences, if my present owner should expe- 
rience, by and by, as rough treatment from him, and I believe 
she dreaded it too ; but these apprehensions of mine were 
needless. 

12. Time isr not seldom arrested in the midst of his occu- 
pations, and it was so in this instance. I was one day greatly 
shocked at beholding my poor mistress in a remote part of 
the room, arrayed in very different ornaments from those I 
had been used to see her wear ; but for this she could not 
now reproach me. I watched her thus for a few days, as she 
lay before me, as cold and motionless as myself; but she was 
sorni conveyed away, and shortly afterward, I was engaged 
in the service of another mistress. 
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EXERCISE VII. 

Monotone is a protracted sameness of sound oa sdo 
cessive syllables or words. 

Monotone, aa here used, does not mean a succession of sounds 
perfectly similar, bat simply that a similarity of tone, with slight 
modiUcatioDS, prevails throughout the piece to be read. 

Rule 7. Language that is grave, grand, or sublime, 
generally requires the monotone. 

EXAMPLES. 

Grave, 

1. O the grave ! the grave ! It buries every enoTi covers evwy 
defect, extinguishes every resentment. 

H. Yet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more, 

In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thy image. 

Grand, 

Look off to the mighty ocean, when the storm is upon it ; to 
the huge mountain, when the thiinder and the lightnings play over 
it ; to the vast forest, the interminable waste ; to the sun, the moon, 
and the myriads of fair stars, countless as the sands upon the sea- 
shore. It is a great, a magnificent world ; and he who made it, — 
oh ! he Is the perfection of all loveliness, all goodness, all great- 
ness, all gloriousness. 

Sublime. 

1. In winter, awfid thdu ! with cl5ads and storms 
Around thee thrown, — tempest o'er tempest rolled. 
Majestic darkness ! on the whirlwind's wing 
^ Riding sublime, thou bldst the world adore, 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

2. And the heaven departed as a scroll when It Is rolled together; 
and every mountain and Island were moved out of their places. 

QuBSTioNs. What is monotone ? Is monotone strictly a perfect sameoess of aoniod 9 
Wliat is the rule for monotone ? Read the examples. 
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I HAVE.SraSN AN END OF ALL I^RPBCTION. 

MRS. SI6017RNEY. 

Note. The monotone prevails through this piece, but it is mow 
obvious in some passages than others. A few only have been marked, 
and the remainder left for the pupil to select for himself. 

I HAVE seen a man in the glory of his days, in the pride of 
his strength. He was built like the strong oak that strikes its 
root deep in the earth ; like the tall cedar that lifts its head 
above the trees of the forest. 

2. He feared no danger, he felt no sickness. He wondered 
why any should groan or sigh at pain. His mind was vigor- 
ous, like his body. He was perplexed at no intricacy, hOi was 
daunted at no obstacles. Into hidden things he searched, and 
what was crooked he made plain. 

3. He went forth boldly upon the face of the mighty deep. 
He surveyed the nations of the earth. He measured the dis- 
tances of the stars, and called them by their names. He 
gloried in the extent of his knowledge, in the vigor of his 
understanding, and strove to search even into what the Al« 
mighty had concealed. 

4. And when I looked upon him, I said with tlie poet, " What 
a piece of work is man ! — how noble in reason ! how infinite 
in faculties ! in form and moving, how express and admirable ! 
in action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, how like a 
god ! " 

5. I returned, — but his look was no more lofty, nor his 
step proud. His broken frame was like some ruined tower. 
His hairs were white and scattered, and his eye gazed va- 
cantly upon the passers by. The vigor of his intellect was 
wasted, and of all that he had gained by study, nothing re- 
mained. 

6. He feared when there was no danger, and when there 



QmnnoM. What are you taught by this TMdinc lewon 7 
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was no sorrow, he wept His decaying memory had hecoma 
treacherous. It Aowed him only Ivoken images of the glory 
that had departed. 

7. His house was to him like a strange land, and his friends 
were counted as enemies. He thought himself strong and 
healthful, while his feet tottered on the verge of the grave. 

'8. He said of his son, he is my brother ; of his daughter, 
I know her not. He even inquired what was his own name. 
And as I gazed mournfully upon him, one who supported his 
feeble frame and ministered to his many wants, said to me, 
<* Let thine heart receive instruction, for thou hast seen an 
end of all perfection.*' 




SECTION V. 

MODULATION. 

Modulation implies the variations of the yoice that 
are heard in reading or speaking. 

Grood reading depends very much upon a proper modulation. 
When skillfully employed, it gires life, spirit, and beauty, to what 
would otherwise be monotonous and uninteresting. 

Modulation embraces several distinct principles, among the more 
important of which are Eayn-essian and Personation. 

Expression. 

Expression implies the peculiar tones of voice, and 
the manner of utterance, expressive of the thoughts, 
feelings, and emotions of the reader or speaker. 

It admits of several divisions, of which Pitch and Movement may 
be specified as more especially important to the young learner. 

QuBsnoMs. What ig modulation? What princlplee of modulation are coosldarBd 
inthiaworkf What Is meant by axpraarion } What mn the mow important wibjecu 
of ttzpniBionf 
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Pitch. 

Pitch of voice refers to the note or key on which 
ve read or qpeak. 

For all pxactical piapofle8,it wiU be Miffioieiitly exaet to legsnd 

fitch as lumng but thxee genenl distinctions ; — 

1. The highfitch^ as heard when the Toice is raised abore the 
ordinary conYersatiooal tone, or in calling to a person at a distance. 

3. The middle pitch, as heard in common conversation. 

3. The low pUch, as heard when the Toice falls below the conver* 
■stional tone, or in the grave under key. 

Movement. 

Movement refers to the time or rate of uttering words 
and sentences. 

It may be quickf moderate, or slow, according to the character of 
the composition to be^read. 

From the preceding definitions and observations, the pupil is now 
prepared to appreciate and apply the following general rules for- 
expression. 



EXERCISE I. 

RuLB 1. Language unattended with strong emotions, 
as most narrative, descriptive, and historical writings, 
should be read on the middle pitch, in a natural and 
conversational tone, and with the moderate movement. 

THE WALRUS. 

L Tb£ walrus, or, as it is sometimes called, the sea-horse, 

or sea-cow, is often of the size of a large ox, and sometimes 

exceeds the size of the elephant. The head is round, and 

the eyes are small and very brilliant. The most remarkable 

QmmoMs. Wbnt ia pitch ? How many general difltlnctioDs has pttch ? What an 
thvf WbatismoTemiDtf Wbai aw lu OisOiictkwfl } Wliallayieflnarulalbffa» 
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feature in its couatenance is its two great tusks, which project 
from its mouth from eighteen inches to two feet, and divei^ 
slightly at the points. 

2. As a defence against the extreme cold, these animals 
have a skin wkksh is from oi^e to two inches thick, covered 
with coarse hair ; and they likewise possess, like the whale 
tribe, a coating of oily fat, with which their bodies are com 
pletely enveloped. Thus clothed, they descend to the depths 
of thtj Arctic seas, and repose upon their icy beds without 
inconvenience. 

3. Their color varies with their age. The young are black ; 
they afterwards become brown, and gradually grow more and 
more pale, till in old age they become qaite white. The inside 
of their paws is defended by a thick and rough co^ting^ pro- 
duced probably by the coarse usage they receive in climbing 
over rocks and ice. 

4. The common dimensions of the vmlrus are frcMn twelre 
to fifteen feet, though some authors declare that it reaches a 
magnitude of twenty feet in length, and nearly as many in 
circumfere.'>ce. The tusks, when cut out of the skull, are 
from twenty to thirty inches in length, and vi^eigh from ten 
to fifteen pounds. 

5. They are used by the animal in procuring its food, and 
as a weapon against its enemies, of which the bear on land, 
and the sword-fish in the water, are among the most nimble 
and fierce. They are also used in enabling the animal to 
raise its unwieldy bulk upon the ice, when its access to the 
shore is prevented. 

6. In the very young the tusks are not protruded, nor is it 
known at what age they appear. It is undoubtedly owing to 
this circumstance, and the fact that their countenances have 
a distant resemblance to the human, that they have sometimes 
been mistaken for men, and have thus given rise to the foolish 
stories of the mermen and mennaids. This would be very 
natoxal, as the walrus is in the habit of rearing its head 
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above the water, and gazing about upon ships, or any other 

passing object. 

7. The walrus when in the water swims very fast; indeed 
it is almost impossible to follow it closely with a boat. Its 
swimming-paws are admirably fitted for the water, though 
but ill suited for the land ; yet, by the help of its tusks, it can 
waddle along pretty fast, but its gait is awkward and unsteady. 

8. The food of walruses is various, consisting in part of 
animal and vegetable. Herring and other small fish, shrimps, 
sea-weed, clams, and other shell-fish, make up their means of 
sustenance. They rarely or never eat upon the land. Like 
the seal, they frequently lie for several days, and even weeks, 
upon the land, without an^ food, if the weather is fair; but 
on the first appearance of a storm, they retreat to the water 
with great haste. 

— 9. They are in a remarkable degree social in their habits. 
We hear nothing of them in solitude, or in single pairs ; but 
united together in bands of a hundred, and sometimes even 
of thousands. This crowding together on land of so many 
clumsy creatures often gives rise to the most singular spec- 
tacles. 

10. The moment the first gets ashore, so as to lie dry, it 
will not stir until another comes, and forces it forward by 
beating it with its great tusks. This one is served in the 
same manner by the next, and so on in succession, till the 
whole are landed, tumbling one over the other in the most 
ludicrous manner. 

11. The walrus is a fearless. animal; it pays no regard to 
a boat, except as an object of curiosity. . Though never the 
aggressor, it can act ably in its defence, and behaves with cool 
courage and great bravery. It can do much for its individual 
defence, and is willing to help its associates ; and, thus com- 
bining, they become formidable and even dangerous foes. 

12. Here too it is that its parental and filial feelings, are. 
called forth ; the mother, with the most admirable self-devotion, 
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sacrificing herself for her young, aiid the young exhibiting an 
affection for its parent which no other animal, not even man, 
could exceed. 

13: The walrus is a native of the Magdalene Islands, in 
ihe Gulf of St. Lawrence. These animals resort thither early 
in the spring, and for a time they are permitted to come on 
ihore unmolested. In a few weeks they assemble in great 
multitudes, amounting to several thousands. Captain Cook 
encountered vast numbers of them in the North Pacific Ocean, 
where his further prc^^ress was arrested by the impenetrable 
barriers of ice. 

14. The products of the walrus, for which it is valued, are 
its flesh and skin, its oil and its tettfa. Among the inhabitants 
of the Arctic regions its flesh is much valued and esteemed, 
and is greedily eaten. With mariners from civilized coun- 
tries, however, it is eaten only from necessity. 

15. The skins are found very useful in a variety of ways 
about shipping. In ancient times, most of the ropes in the 
vessels of northern countries appear to have been made of this 
substance, and when cut into shreds, and plaited into cordage, 
it formed lines which were used in the capture of whales. 
They also answered admirably for whale-ropes, being stronger 
and wearing much longer than hemp. 

16. The oil of the walrus is more valued than that of die 
whale. The quantity varies at different seasons of the year, 
according.to the condition of the animals, usually about twenty 
to thirty gallons from each animal. 

17. The teeth are still more valuable than the oil. The 
Greenlanders and other northern nations, are in the habit of 
converting the ivory into their hunting-weapons, and into 
tools and instruments. Among the Chinese, it is employed for 
those curious uses to which they so wondertully turn ivory ; 
while in civilized countries, it is extensively used in the man- 
u&cture of combs, and various ornaments of taste and beauty. 
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EXERCISE II. 

Rule 2. Language which is grave, grand, or sublime, 
should generally be read on the low pitch, with a dis- 
tinct and deliberate utterance and the slow movement 

PASSING AWAY. 

1. Brightly did the sun look down on ocean*s vast ex- 
panse, on its sheet of boundless blue, and swiftly did a gallant 
ship speed on its way. But soon clouds obscured the sun ; 
darkness brooded over the sea like a funeral pall ; the waves 
roared angrily, and lashed the sides of the vessel ; and as it 
went down beneath the mighty waters, a wail, loud and long, 
came up froai the sinking crew. The rolling billows, white 
with foam, gradually became calm; their murmurs grew 
fainter and fainter, and as the last sound fell upon the ear, it 
seemed to whisper, " passing away." 

2. Far, far remote from the noise and din of the busy 
world, in a quiet and secluded nook, stood a vine-clad cottage. 
A silver stream ran murmuring near it ; trees, in their natural 
wildness and beauty, shaded it from the scorching rays of the 
sun ; the humble violet and blushing rose wafted their perfume 
around. It was, indeed, a fair and lovely spot; but storm- 
clouds rent the air, the deep thunder muttered iu the distance, 
and the forked lightning flashed fearfully about. One moment 
of dread calm, then a loud crash, and the beauty of the scene 
had fled ; its loveliness had forever " passed away." 

3. It was a calm summer's morning. The sun arose with 
more than his wonted splendor ; beautiful flowers were spread 
around in the greatest profusion, and on each blade of grass, 
rivaling the most brilliant diamonds, sparkled bright drops of 



QuBSTioira. Wh^t is the second rule for expression 7 Point out some passages la 
this piece that particularly iUustraU this rule. What important truth is taught in this 
piecof 

7 
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dew. But ere the sun reached his meridian, the flowers 
parched by his beams, had drooped theilr heads and died, and 
the morning dew had " passed away." 

4. From a wild and lonely spot, thickly shaded with heavy 
forest-trees, issued a small streamlet. Gently it pursued its 
course around the hills and through the valleys ; now me« 
andering through green meadows, and anon forcing its way 
among rocks and stones ; sometimes almost hid from view, 
and again bursting into sight, having gained, in its wander- 
ings, additional size and strength. Yet still, as it glided along, 
whether in the dark shade of the forest, or brightly glittering 
in the sun, whether calmly gurgling, gayly dancing, or wildly 
dashing onward, it too, seemed to murmur," passing away." 

5. Alone, unwatched and unnursed, a delicate flower raised 
its head, and opened its tiny petals to the light, diflusing 
beauty and fragrance around. But though fair, it was also 
fragile. Crushed and broken, it soon fell to the earth ; and 
as it wafted abroad its last faint gush of perfume, it seemed 
to breathe forth the words, " passing away." 

6. In a shady dell roamed a fair child, culling flowers from 
the banks of the stream that rippled at her feet. Twining a 
garland for her head, she bent over the clear waters, and as 
she there saw her youthful brow so gayly ornamented, with a 
bounding step she hastened homeward ; but ere she arrived, 
the flowers had withered and died ; and while with tearful 
eyes she gazed upon them, she received thus early her first 
lesson of the vanity of all things earthly, that like flowers 
they swiftly " pass away." 

7. The sun had set behind the western hills, and twilight 
was gradually deepening into night, as a strain of music, low 
and sweet, fell upon the ear. Louder and clearer came the 
notes, till at length they burst forth into one rich, full peal ; 
then grew fainter and fainter, weaker and weaker; but as 
its last low tone died in the distance, it feebly murmuxed« 
''passing away." 
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8. In a davk and lonely room sat an aged man. His head 
was bereft of hair, save a few locks, which were completely 
silvered o'er. Life with him was ebbing fiist ; his course was 
nearly ran. Threescore years and ten, allotted to man, he 
had more than numbered ; but to him they had brought noth- 
ing except '< vanity and vexation of spirit ;" and as he silently 
gazed on a clock which stood near, whose distinct and regular 
ticking told of the flight of time, he felt that he too, like the 
moments, was swiftly " passing away." 

9. Thus is mutability stamped on all things ; the fashion 
of this world, and even the heavens and the earth, will finally 
" pass away ;" nothing is exempted ; wherever we turn our 
eyes J we behold stamped, as in words of fire, ** passing away;" 
and on every sound that comes to our ears are borne the 
words, " passing away ! ** ** passing away I " 



EXERCISE III. 

Rule 3. Language of joy, mirth, or other pleasurable 
emotions, should be read on a key a little above the 
middle pitch, with a smooth, flowing voice, and the 
quick movement. 

NATUR£ A SOURC£ OF GHEfiBFULNESS. 

H. MONTASVE. 

1. Nature is full of music. Come out with me, and listen 
a motnent to its songs and its songsters, its choirs and its 
choruses. It is spring time; and so let us ^ out to the 
grove and old forests ; a thousand woodland notes are break- 
mg in softest and sweetest harmony on the ear. 

2. It is their time of loves, — the little birds. How does 

QirxsnoNS. What ia the third rule ibr exprattlon % Point out mom MrikiD^rpaaaagefl 
lo thi4 piece which Uliwtnte the role. 
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the Great Life cause tiie poetry of our life to gush out by the 
motion of such tender sensibilities! Music, — O, ye little 
warblers, I feel it now; ye pour it into my soul, — now with 
your twittering- gleesomeness, — now in notes wild, and loud, 
and long, — now low, soft and plaintive. 

3. Come forth and listen. Sit down upon this mossy bank, 
beneath this aged pine-tree. Above us listen to the zephyr. 
Its cadences are now melting away into the still and liquid 
air, — now rising, now swelling, now falling, — O, the sweet 
zephyr, the breeze, — ye are making wild ha¥oc of my fancy, 
as your gentle fingers sweep the harpstrings of the soul! 

4. Look down at our feet; sweet music comes up from 
those dimpling waters, as they dance on in their gladness to 
the sea ; from the murmuring of that bright cascade, just up 
among the trees. This is some of nature's music. 

5. Nature, too, is full of beautiful pencilings. And how, 
where shall we begin to look ? Shall it be in autumn or in 
spring, in the summer or in cold winter? Shall it be in the 
blue sky up yonder, or in the emerald tints of the ocean, 
where fairy forms sport with the lone moonbeam in their 
coral home ? 

6. Shall it be in the bloom and blush of flowers, the green 
grass, the waving harvests, the variegated hues of autumn, 
when the dying year is decking herself in richest colorings ; 
or shall it be with the beautifully bended rainbow, the golden 
clouds which twine and wreathe their gorgeous robes about 
the setting sun, and with the sparkling gems which shine out 
when the clear night comes on? The "picture gallery" of 
nature, is not comprehended at one view. The panorama 
about us, is wide-spreading and glorious. Nature is rich in 
beautiful paintings. 

7. Again, nature affords the choicest architectural speci- 
mens. Look up to the spacious dome of this great temple 



QoasnoN. Wlutt Uutniction may be doriyed from this piece Y 
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we live in ; to " its blue overarching canopy ;" to its broad and 
stately pillars, — the mountains, lofty and majestic, rough; 
unhewn. Look out upon the tempest-beaten oak of a hun- 
dred winters, as in its efflorescence and strength, it reaches out 
its sheltering arms to its fellows. Angles and turrets and 
coxumns, now in complexity, now in simplicity and grace, 
charm the soul of- him who sees with the seeing eye. 

8. Nature is full of variety. Come out and breathe the 
breath of the open day. Does this wild mountain spot fail to 
awaken our rapturous emotions with its high and rocky bat- 
tlements down there, its steep colonnades and shelving clifis, 
its covering of shaggy shrubs, of wild coarse grass ? Go down, 
then, into this valley below, so smiling it looks. Drink in the 
fragrance of its flowers ; wander along by its winding and 
romantic stream. 

9. But will you be pleased with neither the mountain nor 
the valley ? Then, O then, come out to the rejoicing pastures, 
the verdant landscape, the woods, and the dark forests. Go 
out where you will, and look on the ten thousand changing 
scenes above, below, and around you. Look to the sky, and 
see how the glow of heaven is thick inlaid with pictures of 
bright gold. Look to the earth, look wherever you may, and 
in nature's endless variety you shall 

** Find tongnes in trees, books in the running bTOoks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 



EXERCISE IV. 

Rule 4. Language of declamation, as public speeches, 
orations, and the like, should be read with a distinct and 
forcible utterance; the pitch and movement varjring 
according to the intensity of the emotions. 



■■WHV 



QuBsnoN. What is the fourth nda for ezproMion I 
7* 
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PATRIOTIC TRIUMPH. 

MAXCY. 

1. The citizens of America celebrate that day which gave 
birth to their liberties, The recollection of this event, replete 
with consequences so beneficial to mankind, swells every heart 
with joy, and fills every tongue with praise. 

2. We celebrate not the sanguinary exploits of a tyrant, to 
subjugate and enslave millions of his fellow-creatures ; w6 
celebrate neither the birth nor the coronation of that phantom 
styled a king, — but the resurrection of liberty, the emancipa- 
tion of mankind, the regeneration of the world. These are 
the sources of our joy, — these the causes of our triumph. 

3. We pay no homage at the tomb of kings, to sublime our 
feelings ; we trace no line of illustrious ancestors, to support 
our dignity ; we recur to no usages sanctioned by the authority 
of the great, to protect our rejoicing ; '— no ! we love liberty, 
we gbry in the rights of men, we glory in independence. On 
whatever part of God's creation a human form pines under 
chains, there Ame icans drop their chains. 

4. A dark cloud once shaded this beautiful quarter of the 
globe. Consternation for a while agitated the hearts of the 
inhabitants. War desolated our fields, and buried our vales 
in blood, — but the day-spring from on high soon opened upon 
us its glittering portals. 

5. The angel of liberty, descending, dropped on Washing- 
ton's brow the wreath of victory, and stamped on American 
freedom the seal of Omnipotence. The darkness is past, and 
the true light now shines, to enliven and rejoice mankind. 

6. Well may we rejoice at the return of this glorious anni« 
versary ; a day dear to every American ; a day to be had in 
everlasting remembrance ; a day whose light circulates joy 
through the hearts of all republicans, and terror through the 
hearts of. aU tyrante. 



EXERCISE V. 
Personation. 
Personation implies those changes or variations <rf 
the voice necessary to represent two or more individuals 
as speaking. 

Personation is employed in reading dialognes, and other ootloqniBl 
compositions. These wntxngs deiiye mncb of their force and beauty 
fiomtheskiMil application of this principle. The pupil, therefore, 
should exercise his ingenuity and discrimination in studying the char> 
acters of the speakers, from their language and other circumstances^ 
in the same manner as he would if they were actually before him. 

Bulb. Consider the conditi<Hi, the feelings, and the 
temperament of the characters to be represented, and 
vary the voice in such a manner as best to personate 
them. • 

THE BOT WHO WISHED TO BE A SOLDIER. 

NoTB. The first speaker in this dialogue is a youth, vUhout experience, 
<^ high aspirations, lively fancy, and ardent temperament j from which we 
infer that his manner of expression would be simple, frank, and animated. 
The other is a parent, whose judgment has been matured by ag« and expe- 
rience, and whose mind is influenced by the troe value of things, rather than 
by any external appearances ; consequently bis expression would be deliberate, 
decided, and persuasive. 

Charles. A soldier, — yes, I should like to be a soldier. 

Mr. Ashton. I am sorry, my son, that you express any 
desire to become a soldier ; for it has always been my wish 
that you should choose such a profession as would in the 
greatest degree promote your own happiness and the best good 
of your fellow-men ;. — but it is a great while for you to look 
forward to an occupation for life. 

Qvmamoxa. What is peraoaation t In what kind of reading is psraonation emptoyod % 
How may the characters of the speakers be studied t What is the rule for personation f 
What are the characteristics of the first speaker in this dialogue 9 What woitld his 
Banner of expression be I What are the chamcteristics of the oeeoad speaiGWf What 
would he bis manner of oxpre»ion? What was Chailes' conclusion in respect to 
Dscoming a soldier? 
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Charles, That is true; but you know many great men 
have begun when they were only boys ; and the sooner I deter- 
mine what I am to be, the more perfectly I can prepare my- 
self for it when the time comes. 

Mr, Askton. I know it, Charles ; yet the studies upon 
which you are now engaged are such as every man should 
be acquainted with. What has occurred, just now, to make 
you so fixed as to your future destination ? 

Charles, I have been engaged in reading the history of the 
American Revolution, and 

Mr, Askton, And, pray, what in the history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution makes you wish to be a soldier ? Do you like 
the idea of so much fighting with the British and the Indians, 
who will shoot you down, from behind the fences and trees, as 
so many squirrels ? 

• Charles, No, indeed, I should not ; it is General Wash- 
ington that I admire so much. Do you not think, father, that 
he was a good man, though he was a soldier ? 

Mr, Askton, Truly I do, my son ; he was one of the best 
men that ever lived, notwithstanding he was a soldier. But 
every soldier is not like him. 

Charles, But, father, you have often told me that what 
man has been, a man -may be again ; and, if I am a soldier, 
and try hard, perhaps I may be as good a man as General 
Washington was. 

Mr, Askton, It is possible, no doubt, but not probable. 
He, you must recollect, was not made a good man by being a 
soldier ; he continued to be a good man in spite of it, and 
would have been, perhaps, a better man had he never become 
one. But Washington is an exception to all great soldiers, 
and his military character forms but a small part of his excels 
lence. He was the benefactor, the savior, the father of his 
country. 'His benevolence was as great as his valor ; his piety 
and trust in the Deity more remarkable than either. He is 
an exception to soldiers generally ; but the exception does not 



k 
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make the rule. Besides/ you know that Washington fought 
for the liberties of his countrymen, against oppression and 
tyranny, as they believed. Now that was a just cause, and a 
good man can fight only in a just cause. 

Charles, But, father, I would not fight, only in a just 
cause, too, — I am sure I would not. 

^ Mr, Aihton, But if you become a soldier for life, you 
must fight when your country and commander tell you to, 
whether you think it right or not. Otherwise, while you are 
discussing and debating the morality of it, others will fight the 
battles and win the glory. A soldier by profession never asks 
whether he should, or should not, be morally justified in bear- 
ing arms. He only inquires who the enemies of his country 
are, and where they are, — not why they are so. 

Charles, Well, and was not Washington a soldier by pro- 
fession ? I am told he was a major when opfy nineteen yean 
old. 

Mr, Ashton, He was, nevertheless* no soldier by profes- 
sion. He did not engage in war Ix^cause it was his business 
to fight ; he was a farmer, and/^ot a soldier. He took up 
arms for a season only, — tr^ that, — because he thought 
his country had just cau^ for war. He left the plow to 
take up the sword^ whep liis country was in danger ; and left 
the sword to take ny the plow again, when the danger had 
ceased. So you ^^e that fighting was not his occupation. 

Charles, E^jcept in a just cause. And are not all wars 
just, — 1 mein, are not wars generally so ? 

Mr. Ashton, One side, at least, must always be wrong. 
Both cannot be in the right at once ; both cannot have a just 
cause for war. But in most cases you Would acknowledge, I 
presume, if you knew the circumstances, that there was nothing 
on either side sufficient to authorize recourse to so dreadful an 
expedient as war. Wars generally arise from the ambition of 
rulers, and are founded upon some petty dispute about bound- 
aries or landmarks, which serve merely as a pretence for 
engaging in contest. 
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Charles. Is this really the cas^? Are rulers so destitute 
of good moral principle ? 

Mr. Ashlinu I fear it is so in many instances ; and if three 
quarters of the officers and soldiers engaged in battle were 
asked, after it was over, what they had been fighting for, they 
would not be able to tell you. They fight because it is their 
business to fight, and because they earn their living by it, or 
expect to gain credit, and honor, and rank, — and not because 
their cause is just. 

Charles, Well, father, I never thought so much of these 
things before. To be an officer and wear shining epaulettes, 
to ride upon a fine horse and command an army, would, 
indeed, be pleasing to our pride ; but I am convinced, by what 
you have said, that it is wrong to engage in war except in a 
just caiise, iii the defence of our country's rights. I will, there- 
fore, think no viore of becoming a soldier, and yield to your 
wishes in the choue of a profession. 

Mr, Aishion. I aiK much pleased, my son, with your decis- 
ion ; and may you ever r^at assured that all the glory and honor 
acquired by fighting, is at the expense of the groans of the 
slaughtered, and the tears of ^e surviving friends. 



SECTION VI. 
READING POETRlr. 

Poetry has two general divisions, rhyme and ItJank-verse. In 
rh3rnke, the terminating words or syllables in two or moce lines cor- 
respond in sound. In blank-verse, the lines are measured as ki rhyme, 
but the last words or syllables do not harmonize. 

The rules already given for reading prose are equally applicable 
to poetry. The metrical structure of poetry, however, requires some 
additional ones, which it is the object of this section to present. 

QuBsraoMS. What two general dirisioDs has poetry f What is the diiference ha< 
twoea rhyme and blank verse % Will the rules which have been given for prose apply tA 
poetry? 
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EXERCISE I. 

RuLB 1. Poetry should be read with a fuller swell 
of the open vocals, and in a manner more melodious 
and flowing, than prose. 

EXAMPLE. 

Now peace to his ashes who planted yon trees, 

That welcome my wandering eye ! 
In lofty luxuriance they wave with the breexe, 

And resemble a grove in the sky ; 
On the brow of the mountain, uncultored and bleak 

They flourish in grandeur sublime. 
Adorning its bald and majestical peak, 

Like the lock on the forehead of Time. 



EXERCISE II. 

Rule 2. Poetry should be read in such a manr.er as 
best to convey the meaning of (he author, and all sing- 
song should be carefully avoided. 

EXAMPLE. 

Incorrect Reading, 

The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent : 
Did you admire my lamp, quoth fiCj 
As much as I your minstreUy, 
You would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song. 

Correct Reading. 

The worm, aware of hb intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent : 



QuBsnOMS. What i« rule first for reading poetry? Illustrate the rub by readliig tha 
anrnple^ What is rale second f What lault is presented in the UwoReciMdlos of tho 
oampto} Bead the example correctly. 
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Did you admire my lamp, quoth he, 
As much as I your minstrelsy. 
You would abhor to do ma wrong. 
As much as I to spoil your song. 



EXERCISE III. 

Rule 3. In reading poetry, care should be taken not 
to emphasize particles and words that rhyme, unless 
the sense requires it. 

KXAMPLE. 

Incorrect Beading/ 

I see them on their winding way, 
About their ranks the moon-beams play ; 
Their lofty deeds and daring high 
Blend vnth the notes of victory. 
And waving arms, and banners bright, 
Are glancing in the mellow light ; — 
They 're lost, and gone, — the moon is paai^ 
The wood's dark shade is o'er them cast ; 
And fainter, fainter, fainter still, 
The march is rising o'-er the hUl. 

Correct Reading. 

I see them on their winding way. 
About their ranks the moon-beams play ; 
Their lofty deeds and daring high 
Blend with the notes of victory. 
And waving arms, and banriers bright. 
Are glancing in the mellow light ; — 
They 're lost, and gone, — the moon is past, 
The wood^s dark shade is o'er them cast ; 
And fainter, Winter, fainter stOl, 
The march is rising o'er the hill. 



QnunoNS. What is rule third? What fault to preaented in tha tncomct 
of t]w aampia f Road the example correctly. 
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EXERCISE IV. 
General Exercise on the rtdes for reading poetry • 

ODE TO THE CUCKOO. 

M. BRUCE. 

1. Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 

Thou messenger of spring ! 
Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 

2. What time the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year ? 

3. Delightful visitant ! with thee, 

I hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 

4. The schoolboy, wandering through the wood, 

To pull the primrose gay. 
Starts the new voice of spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 

6. What time the pea puts on the bloom. 
Thou fleest thy local vale, 
Another guest in other lands, 
Another spring to haiL 

6. Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year ! 

7. O could I fly, I'd fly with thee ! 

We 'd make, with joyful wing, 
Our annual visit o'er the globe, 
Companions of the spring. 

8 
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EXERCISE V. 

NoTS. — In reading blank* verse, even where the sense does not require it 
the popil should make a slight pause at the end of eaeh linei sofficient to 
«nBble the hearer to distinguish one line from another. 

A SCENE AFTER A SHOWER. 

J. Tsovsoir 

1. Now', in the western sky, the downward sua 
Looks out, effulgent, from amid the flosn 
Of broken clouds, gay shifting to his beam. 
The rapid radiance instantaneous strikes 

The illumined mountain ; through the forest streams ; 
Shakes on the floods ; and in a yellow mist. 
Far smoking o'er the interminable plain, 
In twinkling myriads lights the dewy gems. 

2. Moist, bright, and green, .the landscape laughs around ; 
Full swell the woods ; their very music wakes, 
Mixed in wild concert with the warbling brooks 
Increased, the distant bleatings of the hills. 

And hollow lows responsive from the vales» 
Whence blending, all the sweetened zephyr springs 

3. Meantime, refracted from yon eastern cloud, 
Bestriding earth, the gmnd ethereal bow 
Shoots up immense, and every hue unfolds 
In fair proportion, running from the red 

To where the violet fades into the sky. 

4. Here, awful Newton, the dissolving clouds 
Form, fronting on the sun, thy showery prism ; 
And to the sage instructed eye unfold 

The various twine of light, by thee disclosed 
From the white mingling maze. 

5. Not so the boy 

He wondering views the bright enchantment bend 
Delightful, o'er the radiant fields, and runs 
To catch the falling glory ; but amazed, 
Beholds the amusive arch before him fly. 
Then vanish quite away. 




PART !!• 



EXERCISES IN READING. 



LESSON I 
SpeU arid Define. 



I. Villa, ft country aeat. 
1. Eq'ui-page, a retinue, aa persons, fcc. 
% Falface, a magniflcent house. 
4. Comlbat, to oppose, to resist. 
7. A-lac'ri-ty, a cheeriiil readiness. 
& Draw'ing, the art of deUneating ob- 
jects. 
10. Land'scape, prospect of a country. 



12. Outlines, exterior lines of objects. 

15. Draw'ing-master, a teacher of draw- 

ing. 

16. Pro-fi'cient, one skilled in any pursuit 

17. As-sur'ing, confirming by promise. 

18. Harp, a stringed Instrument. 

20. £z-pend'ed, laid out. 

21. Per'fect, to make perfect. 



Eaaoas.*— 1. Con-aid'er-ble for con-suPer-Orble ; 4. afmi-bte for afmi-a-bk; 
7. put fit put; a tottr-ble for toPer-a-ble ; 9. pinfed for poinfed ; 10. figer fof 
Ji^urt; 18. pt^dicformunt for prt-dicfa-meiU ; 20. pr&gru9 for prog're9$, 
21. comffut for comlfort. — 

MISSPENT TIME. 

1. Mss. Thompson, a widowed lady of very considerable 
fortune, resided in an elegant villa, about forty miles from 
London/ She kept a number of servants, and had the most 
splendid equipage in the whole neighborhood. 

2. You may form some idea of the gmndeur of the build- 
ing, when I tell you that the entrance to it was half a mile 
from the villa. It was built of stone, and had more the 
appearance of the entrance to the palace of a king, than that 
of a private person. 

* For the manner of correcting the errors In this and the following lessons, sm 
Exercise IX, page 27. 

NoTB. — a Lon'don ; the capital of the British Empire, situated on the river Thunei, 
■bont aUty miles from the sea. It Is the largest cUy in the world, being thirty ntlM 
tn cizGumference, and containing nearly two millions of inhabitants. 
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3. This lady had an only daughter, to whom she was 
fondly indulgent, and on whom she determined to bestow the 
best education that (;puld possibly be procured for her, let the 
expense be what it would. 

4. Ann was a very amiable child, and if she had been so 
fortunate as to have been placed under the care of any one a 
little more disposed than her mother was, to combat her 
fencies and want of resolution, she would not have had to 
regret the immense sums squandered upon her to no kind of 
purpose, nor to wish she could recall the time she had trifled 
away in doing nothing. 

6. It must appear very extraordinary that this should have 
been the unhappy fate ol a young girl, who wished so much 
to profit by the instruction procured for her, and had the 
greatest desire to be an accomplished woman. 

6. But Ann wished to be accomplished without having the 
trouble of making herself so, and she possessed neither the 
resolution nor perseverance, so absolutely necessary to the 
attainment of the perfection she aimed at. 

7. She began everything with eagerness and alacrity, but 
the most trifling difiiculty which came in her way, put a total 
stop to her progress, and she immediately persuaded herself 
that it was not possible she should be able to surmount it. 

8. She had, from her infancy, been extremely fond of draw- 
ing; and, desiring to be instructed in that agreeable art, one 
of the first masters was procured for her. In a very short 
time she had succeeded in copying, with tolerable exactness, 
the first things he gave her to do, and the greatest hopes were 
entertained of her making a great proficiency in what she 
appeared to prefer to every other amusement. 

9. The master now gave her some other drawings to copy, 
which required a little more attention and study, and she 
began to find difficulties in her way, which she had not fore- 
seen. She tried them twice ; they were pretty well ezecutedt 
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bat not perfect ; a few faiilts still lemained, which hei master 
pointed .out to her. 

10. Ann concluded she never could do ^em better; and, as 
he insisted she could not proceed, tiU she made herself mis- 
tress of the trifles he objected to, she determined to give ap 
all thoughts of drawing %ure, and apply herself entirely to 
landscape. 

"11. She was delighted with this new employment,^- " her 
master had the sweetest drawings of trees, cottages, and 
rivers, that had ever been seen ! She should never be tired 
of copying such beautiful things, and she was sure that she 
should not meet with half the difficulties which were to be 
found in drawing figure." 

12. She made outlines of several trees, and, had she but 
been possessed of perseverance enough to have perfected 
herself in that part before ^e attempted to go further, all 
would have been easy and pleasant. But Ann knew nothing 
of perseverance or patience, and insisted on having a finished 
landscape to do immediately. 

^ 13. The master, to show her how incapable she was of 
executing such a thing, indulged her in her fancy ; but when 
he endeavored to explain to her the nature of perspective,* 
light and shadow, and several other rules necessary for her to 
understand, Ann dropped the pencil from her fingers. 

14. She had not perfectly comprehended his meaning, and 
wanting resolution to question him, and endeavor to make it 
clearer, once more concluded that she never should be able to 
make anything of it, and that it would be much more prudent 
to turn to some other pursuit. 

15. Accordingly the drawing-master was dismissed, and all 
the money her mother had paid him for his attendance, for 
quantities of paper, pencils, chalk, and the. loss of her own 
precious time, were throvm away to no purpose. 

NoTB. — it Perspec'tive ; the art of copying the appearance of objects, as seea ftom 
a certain point. 



16. But Attn did not mean to 8tiq> here ; " she coEidd db 
very well without drawing," she said, "and she would give aH 
ike time she had intended to employ in that way entirely to 
BUisic, and had no doubt but that, by the time she was stx- 
teeiiy she should be quite a profkienf 

17. She was very sorry she had so long neglected her 
piano, and requested of her master that he would faring her 
some better music, than the simple, easy lessons she had been 
playing ; assuring him that she intended to apply herself to 
it very seriously. 

18. But» alas! she had no better success in this, than in 
her drawing. Difficulties obtruded themselres, whateyec t^ 
turned to ; and when she quitted the piano for the harp, «nd 
the harp* for the piano,^ she found hexself just in the same 
predicament. 

19. The music was given up for the French and Italian 
languages, geogmphy, and botany, — aU of which ended in 
ihe same way. Nothing was to be learned without a sufficient 
stock of perseverance and resolution to suxmount the ofastades 
which lay in the way. 

20. As the smallest difficulty was quite ^Eiough to stop 
Ann's progress, it is: not to be wondered at that, at the age 
of sixteen, she understood no branch of learning perfectly; 
although enough had been expended upon her education to 
make a comfortable independence for most persons. 

21. At twenty she had but too much cause to repent of her 
folly. Her mother, by unforeseen events, had bst the greatm 
part of her fortune, and was obliged to retire into a remote 
part of the country ; and in that lonely place, what a comfort 
and amusement would she have found in music or drawing, 

Notes. — ^ The harp is a musical instrument of triangular shape, and the strings 
are extended in parallel directions, from the upper part to one of the sides. It is 
▼erjr ancient in its origin, and was known even to the Egyptians, b Ttie piano, or 
);>iano-forte, was invented by a German named Christian Gottlieb SchrOder, about 
the year 1746. It is regarded as one of the most important InstmmeBta in mnaica] 
•ntertainments. 
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had she buiesideayored, when she had «o good an opporttmity 
to p^ipfect beiself ia either i 

22. But she had nothing to do, no means of empkjying 
heiself ftgieeahly, but spent her time in loitering abont from 
one window to another, tired of herself, and tiring everybody 
who saw her. 

QvBSTiOKS. 1. Who was Mrs. Thompson ? 1. WJiat U said of London 9 2. What 
is said of the grandeur of Mrs. Thompson's house ? 4. What was her daughter's 
JOJBB 1 6. How did Ana wish to become accomplished? 7. WhaA wa« sufficient to 
put a stop to her progress in anything 7 10. Why did she conclude to give li'p draw- 
ing figure ? 13. What i8 meant by perspective f 14. How did she succeed in draw- 
ing laodseapf t 1$. What dhl Juin next resolve to da f 18. INd she tMCome akillfiil 
in music ? 18. What is a harp ? 18. When and by whom toaa the piano invented t 
20. What were her attainmentSj at the age of sixteen ? Why did not Ann becoma 
Mfli»i|iliiAed % What moral swy be learned from thia pioce % 



LESSON II. 
Spell and B^ns. 



1. Straw'bar-ties, plaats and their frail. 

2. A-maze'ment, astonishment. 
4. Wvap'ped, inclosed, absorbed. 
7. Ac-cus'tom-ed» habituftted. 

9. False'hood, an untruth, a lie. 
12. Thought'ful, considerate, reflecting. 



17. Ck>n'sei6Bee, MOM ofiiglit tad wrong. 

20. En-cour'a-ging, inciting,emboldening. 
23. Per-suad'ed, induced by argument. 
26. YiVla-ting, proftalng, deaocrating. 
28. Ficic'ed, pulled off with the fingers. 
28. Dia-o-be'di-ent, refusing to obey. 



' Errobs. — 1. Be-yend' for be-yond' ; 1. mead'er foTmetuPotoj 4. voropfped for 
wnnffped} 8. dkws for cloes ; 16. gifting for gating ; 20. mtth'er for rath'er ; 21. papa 
for per-hapaf J ^. dis-o-befje-eni for dis-o-befdi-entf 28. strab^ber-'rief for straW' 
ber-ries. — 

ONLY ONCE. 

J. ALDEN. 

[ Before reading this and the foUowing dialogues, let the papil stady the 
chaeractefs of the speakers, agreeably to the rule in Exercise Y., p. 79.] 

1, " Come, let us go and get some strawberries," said John 
to Henry, who had come to spend the afternoon of a fine 
June ' day with him ; " tL^r* are oceans of them over tliere 

3D the field beyond the meiduw." 

- 

NoTB. — & June ; the sixth month in the year, sapposod to bo so called in honof 
ef the goddess Juno. 
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2. " Oceans of them ! " said Henry, in amazement. " The 
ocean is a great way off/' continued he, as though he was 
speaking to himself. 

3. '' I know it is," said John, ** but the strawberries are 
not ; so come on." 

4. Henry stood still, as if wrapped in thought. 

5. ** What are you thinking about ? " said John, noticing his 
perplexed looks. 

6.^" No matter," said Henry. His countenance cleared up 
as he said this, and he began to follow his friend. The truth 
was, it took Henry some time to find out what John meant 
when he said there were oceans of strawberries. 

7. He had been away from home but very little, and there 
he was accustomed to hear his parents say just what they 
meant, and he was taught to do- the same ; and he did not 
know but jthat other boys were taught in the same manner. 
He thought everybody meant what they said, and hence he 
was puzzled to understand John's extravagant language. 

8. It is a great deal better not to form the habit of using 
extravagant language. Does any one ask what hurt it does 
to speak in that manner, when it is known you do not mean 
to lie ? I answer to this question, that it does not do any 
good to speak in this manner, and it leads to evil. 

9. It will be very apt to lead one into habits of falsehood. 
Saying things that are not true, with no intention to deceive, 
will lead one to say things that are not true, with the intention 
to deceive. We ought at all times to speak the truth. 

10. A fine meadow lay between the house before which 
the boys were standing, and the pasture-field which contained 
the strawberries. The grass had grown nearly high enough 
to be mowed, and would, therefore, be injured by any person 
passing through it. 

11. John's father had told him that he must not go through 
it any more, but go round it, when he wished to go for stiaw« 
berries. It was a little further round. 
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12. When John said to Henry, *< Gome on," he began to 
climb the fence to get over into the meadow. Henry was a 
thoughtful boy, and asked him if his father would like to 
have him go through the grass ? 

13. ** He told me not to, but I will go through this once 
only," said John. 

14. " I would not, if my father had told me not to," said 
Henry. 

15. " Why, it will not do any hurt to go through once, — 
only once." 

16. " It will be disobeying your father, and that is enough. 
If the Lord makes strawberries grow for us, I think we ought 
not to disobey him while we are getting them. Come, it is 
but a litde way round." 

17. Thus urged, John got down from the fence, and went 
round witii Henry. He did well in following the good advice 
of his friend, and the dictates of his conscience ; for Henry's 
words had taken hold of his conscience. 

18. This '* only once" is a cause of a great deal of mischief 
in this world. When a person resolves to do what he knows 
to be wrong only once, he cannot tell how many times he 
will do it. 

19. The way that Satan gets men entirely in his power, is 
by tempting them to do some sinful act only once. He knows 
it will be easier to get them to do it a second time, and so on, 
till they are led captive by him at his will. 

20. It was well for John that he had a friend who tried to 
lead him to do right, instead of encouraging him to do wrong. 
In choosing friends and companions, choose such as will keep 
you back from sin, rather than lead you into it. 

21. If Henry had followed John when he said " Come on," 
or had urged him to go through the meadow, John would 
have disobeyed his father, would have ofiended God, and 
perhaps have laid the foundation for his ruin. Be sure that 
you always keep your friends back from evil, if you can. 
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22. The boys entered a comer of the field, sequence 

of going round, which they would not have the t of yisit- 
ing, if they had gone through the meadow. In this comef 
they found the ground red with ripe strawberries. 

23* ** I am gkd you persuaded me to come round ; I shocdd 
not have thought of coming to this thick spot," said John. 

S4. '*My father says we always fare best when we do 
right," said Henry. 

25. " I believe we ought always to do right," said John, 
" but I am not sure we always fare the best in conseqi^eftce. 
Last Sunday James Simmons went a strawberry ing, and got 
the finest basket of strawberries I ever saw." 

26. ** I do not think James will think he fared the better 
for violating the Sabbath, when God reckons with him," said 
Henry. 

27. John made no reply, but said to himself, " I was not 
thinking of God when I spoke." The reason why we say 
and do so many things which are wrong is, that we are not 
thinking of God. 

28. John and Henry picked as many strawberries as they 
wished for, and spent the remainder of the afternoon in play, 
all the happier for not having been disobedient to their 
parents. 

QuBBTioNS. 1. Where did John wish Henry to go? 1. What ia taid of Junef 
7, Why did not Henry understand John, when he said there were oceans of 
strawberries 7 9. What is the consequence of using extravagant language ? 
11. What had John's father UAd him? 13. What did John say when Heary 
asked him if his father wished him to go through the grass? 18. Is it right to 
disobey your parents only once? 20. What companions should you choose t 
91 When do we fare best? 27. Why do we say and do so many things wtongl 
99. How did tho boya feel because they obeyed their parenu ? 
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LESSON III. 

Spell and Define. 



. lA-dd'i-Uy, wo M not to be eflkced. 

1. la'ci-dants, events, occurrencee. 

3. De-jec'tioD, depression of mind. 

4. Pur'chase, to buy. 
6. Im'pulae, thought. 

6. Al-lure', to entice, to attract. 

9. Tkx'nish-ed, suHled. 

0. Bo-Tolv'iiig, coaaldnrfaig. 



10. Con'traet, oppoeltion of thingi. 
U. Spec'ter, apparition, ghoet. 

12. Di-lem'ma, a difficult alternative. 

13. De-tec'tion, discovery of anythlof 

concealed. 
18. E-nor'mi-ty, an atrocious crime. 
2A. Res-ti-tu'tion, a returning of what 

waetakoA. 



Eb^oss. 1. In'ci-dunta for tn'ei-dents ; I. Ji^ve-nt/Ic for Jufve-nile; 2. u^yal4y 
§tt utfu<U4tf ; 3. chiFdum fat ehiPdrtn; 3. counfter-nanct for couWtt-fumctf 
6, .fire-eMly for fre-eieefly ; 7. dark far clerk ; 7. con-tin'tr-td for emutinfu^g 
9, port for poor ; 16. hant'ed for haunt'ed ; 20. yU^ter-day for ye^ter-day. 



HONESTY IS THE BEST POUCY. 

C. B. FAT. 

1. How indelibly are the incidents of our youth enstamped 
upcm our minds! There is one which I vividly remember 
at this moment, and which I wiU here relate, not because it 
afibrds me any pleasure to do so, but that some of my juve- 
nile readers may be benefited by a lesson from my experi- 
ence. 

2. Mary Seldon was a name once familiar to all the boys 
in my native city. She kept a little stall near a comer of 
Central Market, where, day after day, she sat and retailed 
apples, oranges, cakes, and such other nick-nacks as are 
usually kept by those of her profession 

.3. Mary Seldon was a widowed mother, and in a low 
wooden house, in one of the most secluded lanes of the city, 
were three little children, that every night, with smiles and 
kisses, welcomed her home, and feasted upon the fruits of her 
day's industry. At the close of a cold, raw day in December^* 



NoTB. — « DecemHier ; the twelfth month, so called from the Latin word decern, ten^ 
tecaoM it waa the tenth month of the Roman year, which began with March. 
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her sales had been somewhat less than usual, and dejection 
sat upon her countenance. 

4. I was passing her stand, with a dollar in my pocket, 
which my father had just given me to purchase a pair of 
skates. Her tempting fruit suggested the thought that I 
would buy a couple of her oranges, and purchase as good 
a pair of skates as I could with what money I should have 
left. 

5. I made the purchase, pocketed the change, and passed 
along, eating my oranges. At length, I came to a hard^wnre 
store, where the skates were to be obtained. I thought I 
would count my money before I entered the store, that I 
might know precisely how much I had to expend. To my 
surprise I found I had a ninepence more than my father had 
given me ! 

6. " Where could this ninepence have come from?*^ Ah, I 
knew it must have been handed to me, through mistake, by 
Mary Seldon ! I was certain it belonged to her. My first 
impulse was to return immediately to her stand, acquaint her 
with her mistake, and hand it back. At this instant, my eye 
glanced through the shop window upon a handsome pair of 
skates, that were hung up expressly to allure such eyes as 
mine. 

7. I thought I would just step in, and inquire the price of 
them. " Six and ninepence," said the clerk. " Six and nine- 
pence ! " said I to myself. " Why, they would cost all the 
money I have with me, and part of this belongs to poor Mary 
Seldon. " They are a beautiful pair of skates, though," I 
continued. 

8. " These skates," said the clerk, " are the best we have in 
the store ; there are none better in the city. Here is a pair," 
he continued, taking down the same, ^* not so good nor so 
handsome as these, which I will sell for one dollar." I looked 
at them. They certainly were not so highly finished, nor so 
handsome, as the first pair. 
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9. In fact, they were roughly made, and Ihe steel was tar- 
nished by several rust spots. The question now arose, "Which 
pair shall I take ? If I take the last, I can pay for them with 
my own money. If I take the first, I must pay for them, in 
part, with money that belongs to poor Mary. But then I 
don't like the other pair. 

10. " Besides, who will know that this ninepence belongs to 
Mary ? She will miss it, to be sure, but she will not know 
that I have got it. No one else will know it." While revolv- 
ing the question after this manner, the two pahs were held 
temptingly before me. The last looked so fine in the con- 
trast, that I decided to take it. 

11. My conscience revolted at the decision, but I stifled it 
with the thought that I should have the very best pair of 
skates in the city. I paid for them, and left the store. 
Already the image of poor Mary was a haunting specter in 
my brain. As the specter increased, my fear of the real 
Mary increased also. I would not have passed her stand 
that night for the world. My conscience had made me a 
coward. 

12. Just as I was about to enter my home, my mind was 
suddenly occupied with a dilemma of a most serious nature. 
My father, I thought, would ask the price of my skates. And 
what answer should I make ? I durst not tell him their real 
price, for then he would ask me where I obtained the extra 
ninepence. On the other hand, I hardly durst say that I paid 
but one dollar for them ; for he would know that they must 
be worth more than that. 

13. I at last came to the conclusion,that it would be the 
safest to tell him that they cost just the sum he gave me. 
Thus one false step leads on to another. That afternoon I 
had spent another person's ninepence, and that evem'ng I told 
an untruth to my &ther, to prevent a detection of niy first 

enor 

9 
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14 I had an engagement to go out that evening with a 
skating party. My companions came for me at the appointed 
hour. I started with them, hut not with so light a heart as I 
anticipated. My new skates attracted much notice, and were 
very highly praised. But the encomiums afforded me no 
pleasure. 

15. I was continually thinking of poor Mary and her little 
ones. The evening passed heavily with me. My compan- 
ions would frequently inquire the cause of my sadness. I 
told them I was unwell. Our party at length hroke up, and 
I returned gladly to my home. I retired to hed, to think and 
dream, hut not to rest or sleep. 

16. Far into the night I was haunted with thoughts of 
poor Mary. I thought of her shivering ail day in the cold 
to earn money to purchase a little food for her hungry chii« 
dren. I imagined her sorrow when, at evening she counted 
her day's receipts, and missed her ninepence. I thought with 
what a heavy heart she went home to her little ones. 

17. How she silently took them on her knee, and, with a 
heart filled with grief and eyes swimming in tears, imprinted 
kisses upon their cheeks. These, I thought, were nearly all 
that poor Mary could carry them that night, owing to my 
dishonesty. During such meditations, my crime gradually 
magnified hefore me. 

18. I hegan to see its real enormity. Could I have gone 
at once to her lonely home, and made amends for my fault, 
I would have done so. £ut this I could not do. I had a 
long, unhappy night to pass ere daylight would conduct me 
to her abode. Thinking of my wrong, I fell asleep. My 
dreams were about poor Mary. 

19. Morning at length dawned, and my mind was imme* 
diate\y o(?cupied with the question, " Shall I atone for my 
fault?" I resolved to make atonement, for I would not 
longer bear the memory of wronging poor Mary out di a 
ninepence, for all the skates that were ever made. "Bat 
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hQf99 skall I make atonement? '' This was the hardest qoes* 
tion. 

" 20. " Shall I go and tell her that, in counting my money 
this morning, I discovered that she gave me tt ninepenee too 
much yesterday?" "No," said I, "I will not do this, for I 
have told falsehoods enough already ahout the afiair. Shall 
I carry a ninepenee to her and confess my fault? But I have 
no ninepenee ; I spent it for my skates. Shall I give hex the 
skates ? 

21. "These," I thought, "would be of no use to her. 
Besides, if I do so, my father and playmates will inquire for 
them, and I must tell them all of my conduct, or tell more 
untruths, to conceal it. What course shall I take ? One thing 
I am resolved upon, and that is, I will teU no more lies about 
those skates. But if I tell the truth, what will my father say 
to me ? What will my playmates say ? 

22. "And yet, is it not nobler to frankly confess a fault 
than meanly to conceal it ? Ah, I wiU go to my father at 
once, tell him the whole truth, and ask his forgiveness and 
advice." I dressed myself in haste, went to him, confessed 
my guilt, and asked his forgiveness and counsel. He readily 
granted both. 

23. The first boon made me feel happier* and, under the 
direction of the last, I sold my skates for what they would 

* bring, carried the money to poor Mary, gave it all to her, as 
I implored her to pardon me. She forgave me, and took the 
money, after considerable urging on my part, " for her poor 
babies," as she said. I had wronged her much, but I had 
wronged myself even more. 

24. She was happy, now that I had made restitution; I 
was still happier. I felt the weight of guilt removed from 
my mind, and then beamed upon me, for the first time for 
twelve painful hours, 

" The soul's cahn sonshine 



And the heartfelt joy 
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I learned enough by that transaction to convince me, iihat for 
hoys, as well as men, Honesty is the test policy, 

QuaraosB. S. Wbst mm the favuineai of Mary Seldon ? 3. Where did sho liraf 
a Why ia December »o called 7 4. What did the hoy buy of her ? 5. What micrtaks 
did she make in the cliange? 6. Why did he not return the change? II. Did he think 
he had done right? la What did he tell his father the skates cost him 9 13. What is 
the efibct of telling one untruth? 15. How did lie feel when engaged in the skating 
party ? 17. As he thought on his crime, how did it appear to him? 21. What did 
he resolve tt>>n ? 2S. What did he do to his &ther ? 28. What did he do with the 
money for which he sold the skates ? 24. How did he then fisel ? 24. What moral 
lesson is taught by this piece ? 



LESSON IV. 
Spdl and Define. 



1. Huoi color, tint. 

2. Dis-till'ed, let fell in drops. 

3. Grot, a cave, a grotto. 

4. CHado, an opening in a wood. 
4. Tulip, a plant and flower. 

4. Lil'y, a plant and flower. 

6. Zeph'yra, soft, gentle breezes. 

6. Ech'o, sound reflected. 



6. Mien, look, Bianaer. 

8. Pallid, pale, wan. 

8. Bal/bling, murmuring as numiof 

water. 
12. Void, free, clear. 
18. Um'pire, one who settles disputes. 

22. Me-ridl-an, pertaining to midday. 

23. Nur'tur-ed, nourished. 



Eebob8.~1. Sofly f(jr eoftfly j 8. apex'Ue for spir'ite; 4. o'ptm fyto'pen; 6. 
tfeho for ech!o ; 8. neukfotnook; 9. pat/rent for patient ; 10. anfgele fot MgtU ; 
10. apere foi sphere ; 13. gar'munts for gar'ments ; 23. ecaf for scarf. 



PRIDE AND MODESTY. 

M. BAYIDSOK. 

[The followiDgf piece must not be considered as literally true, but 
fictitious narratiTe or fable, designed to enforce the moral principles of 
•sty and humility.] 

1. Jttst where a wild and rapid stream 

KoUed back its waves in seeming pride, 
Fbwers of each softly varying hue 
Were sweetly blooming side by side. 
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2* Shaded by many a bending tree, 

Their glowing cups with dew-drops fiUedf 
Nature's fair daughters blushing stood, 
And all their fragrant sweets distilled. 

3. Oh, Hwas a wild and lovely spot, 

Which well might seem a spirifs home ! 
A lone retreat, a noiseless grot, 
Where earth's rude blasts could never come. 

4. Within a broad and open glade, 

A tulip spread its gaudy hue, 
While, 'neath the myrtle's clustering shade, 
A sweetly drooping lily grew. 

6, As the light zephyrs o'er themr swept, 
And heightened many a rosy glow, 
A strange, deep murmur round them crept, 
Like distant music, wild and low. 

6. T was the gay tulip's fmgrant breath. 

Which many an answering echo woke. 
As to her lowly neighbor thus. 
With proud and haughty mien, she spoke : — 

7. " Away ! frail, trembling flower, nor dare 

To droop beside my flittering form ! 
Behold how bright my garments are. 
And mark each sweetly varying charm! 

8. " Then hie thee to some ionely nook. 

Nor show thy pallid features here ; 
Go, murmur to some babbling brook. 
Where, like thyself, each scene is drear I 
9* 
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9. " Hast thou assurance thus to gaze 
On one who nature's self beguiles ? 
Hence ! haste thee hence ! and hide ^t fiMse» 
Where parent nature never smiles." 

10. She ceased; — a sad, sweet whisperiz^ lose, 

Which thrilled the zephyr's listening ear; 
Soft as an angel's gentlest tone, 
Too heavenly for this mortal sjdieie. 

V 

11. 'Twas the pale lily's silvery voice, 

Which rose in Iqw and thrilling tone, 
Like breath of wild iBolian lyre. 
Moved by the wind-god's* tenderest moan : — 

12. " Great Queen ! " the lovely gem replied, 

"I view thy charms, — I own thy power,— 
And, void of envy, shame, or pride. 
Admire thy beauties of an hour. 

13. " Full well 1 know, my pallid brow 

Can never match the hues of thine ; 
Nor my white robes the colors wear « 

Which on thy dazzling garments shine. 

14. " But the same hand hath formed us both ; 

And heaven-bom Nature smiled as sweet 
As on thy form, when the low flower ' 
Was peeping from its green retreat. 

15. <* Here was I planted ! let me here 

Still live in purity and peace ; 
The lily's eye shall never weep. 
To gain the tulip's gaudy grace. 

NoTB.— « Wlnd'god; JBtAua, who is ragatded, in mytlMlogy, m Uw fod of tin 
Windi. 
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16. " But, O ! forget not,' 'mid the pomp 

Of eaTtMy kingdom, pride, and joy, 
That boasted beauty must decay, 

And withering age thy pleasures cloy. 

17. "Receive the lily's kind advice, — 

Retire from scenes of public life, 
And pass thy days in solitude, 
Apart from vanity and strife." 

18. While the sweet murmur passed away, 

The stately rose^ as umpire came ; 
The lily shunned her proud survey, 
The lordly tulip bent for shame. 

19. In accents bland, but nobly firm. 

The queen-like floweret soon replied, 

In tones which charmed the tender flower, 

And humbled more the tulip's pride. 

20. " Gome hither, pure and lovely one. 

With thee no garden plant can vie ; 
Not e'en the tulip's gaudy hues 

Match with thy stainless, spotless dye. 

21. " Come to my bosom, emblem fair 

Of heavenly virtue's fairer form ! 
Here let me learn each modest grace, 
While here I hush each wild alarm. 

22. " Come to my bosom ! What so pure, 

So lovely, as a modest one, 

NoTB. — & There are many varieties of the rose, varying in their simple colon and 
aliades of mixture ; as red, white, yellow, purple, black, striped, &c. Six rarietief 
are enumerated in the United States, seyeral hundred In Europe, and now onoi ma/ 
bo produced annually from the seeds. 
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Who flies from Folly's glittering lure, 
And shuns the bright meridian son ! 

23. " Let the proud tulip glitter still, 

Robed in her scarf of varying hue ; 
Alone 'neath Nature's eye we '11 rest, 

Cheered by her smile, and nurtured by her dew." 

QinssnoHt. How must this piece of poetry be regarded t 7. What did the gaf 
tulip say to the lily? 11. WfuU is meant by the wind-god 7 12. What did the 
pale lily reply to the tulip % 18. What is said of the varieties of the rose 7 18. Wili 
you name some of the colors 7 18. How may new varieties beproducedt 90. Which 
flower did the roM taJce to henwlf ? What is the moral of thla piece % 



LESSON V; 
Spdl and Defin/e, 



1. Difl-po-slMon, temper of mind. 

2L Shrubs, low, dwarf trees. 

2 Dif-fuse^, to send out in all directions. 

3. Wan'ton-ly, without restraint. 

4. Yer-be'nas, a kind of plants. 

4. Mar'i-gold, a plant bearing a yellow 

flower. 

8. Con-tempt', scorn, disdain. 



8. Vez-ation, state of hetng irritated. 

9. U-til'i-ty, usefulness. 

10. Ex-plain', to make plain. 

12. In'no-cent, harmless. 

14. De-spise', to scorn, to disdidn. 

18. De-sign'ed, intended. 

Id. Efforts, exertions, endearon. 

18. Hon'or, to reverence. 



Errors. 1. Qood'nis for goocPness ; 2. gar'din for gar'den; 3. deu fat do; 4. 
mer'i'goold for mar'i-gold ; 8. son'thin for something; 8. eaflent for ex'ed-imt: 
16. yore for yo«r; 18. to'kun for to'ken, 

UTILITY OP FLOWERS. 

J. ALDEK. 

1. Thomas Foresteu was a great lover of flowers. It is 
pleasant to see this disposition in young persons. It indicates 
refinement of feeling, and gives us some reason to hope that 
the love of beauty and goodness will grow in the soul, and 
adorn the conduct of life. 

2. Thomas had a piece of ground in the garden, which he 
called his own. In it he set roses'" and other flowering shrubs, 



NoTB. — A See rose, p. 103, note a. 
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and planted at the proper time a great many flower-seeds. 
He kept it very free from weeds, and in fine order, in conae* 
quence.of which he had the pleasure of causing many flowers 
to unfold their beauties, and difluse their fragrance. 

3. Thomas loved his flowers, but he was willing to piek 
them for such persons as he knew would prize them and take 
care of them. He was not willing to pick them for those 
who would hold them for a little while, and then throw them 
away or tear them to pieces, as you have often seen persons 
do. He thought we had no more right wantonly to waste 
beauty,than to waste money. 

4. Some visitor, who had little regard for flowers or senae 
of propriety, had been in Thomas' garden, and left rather 
unpleasant traces of his visit. When Thomas next went to 
his garden, he exclaimed, " Who has been in my garden ? 
My finest moss rose is gone, and here is a handful of verbenas" 
puUed ofl* and thrown away, and this satin striped marigold 
has been trampled upon ; — it is too bad ! " And he sat down 
on a rustic seat near, and wept. 

6. At this moment Mr. Felton came along, and asked him 
what he waa crying for. 

6. " Somebody has been in my garden, and destroyed my 
flowers." 

7. "O," said Mr. Felton, "I thought some damage had 
been done. These things are worth nofliing; I would not 
cry about such a matter." 

8. Thomas looked at him with a feeling of sorrow and 
contempt, but did not speak, for fear he should say something 
wrong. He had learned that when he felt vexed with any 
person, it was best not to say anything to him. This is an 
excellent rule. The true way is to say nothing till die feel- 
ing of vexation has passed away. 

9. While Thomas was engaged in repairing damages as 

NoTB. — s Ver-be'nas ; plants of diiierent species, bearing funnel-shaped flowers, of 
▼ftrious colors, as blue, while, scarlet, Ac. The ancienu held them In great yenif 
Kkm, and strewed and sanctified their templet with them. 
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&r as possible, and putting his garden in order, his thoughts 
continued to be occupied with the subject of the utility of 
flowers. He knew the Lord never made anything in vain, 
and he thought he would consider and set in order in his 
mind, the uses of flowers, so that he might have an answer 
leady, should he again fall in^with a person like Mr. Fekom. 

10. Bat he did not succeed so well as he desired ; and when 
he had finished what he had to do in his garden, he went to 
his father, to get him to explain the subject to him. 

11. " Father," said Thomas, « of what use are flowers ? 1 
do not ask because I do not think they are of use, but I wish 
to know what to answer those who say they are of no use, 
and that we ought not to spend time upon them." 

13, ** They are of use to make us happy. They give us 
pure and innocent pleasure," said his father. 

13. '* Is it not wrong to despise them ? " 

14. " Suppose your father were to make you a very cuiioos 
instrument, to please you, and shoidd paint it in the most 
beautiful manner, would it be right for you to despise it ? " 

^ 15. " No, sir; it would be an insult to my fieither." 

16. " If your father were absent from you^ and were to 
fiend you such an instrument, it would please you; and what 
else would it do?" 

17. " It would make me think of him when I saw it." 

18. "This is another of the uses of flowers. They are 
not only designed to give us pleasure, but to remind us of 
our Father who is in heaven, — of his goodness to us. When- 
ever you look at a flower, and admire and enjoy its beauty, 
you should say to yourself. My Father made it; — you diould 
regard it as a token of your Father's goodness, and resolve 
to make greater efforts to please and honor him.. 

QuBSTioMB. 1. What does a love of flowers indicate ? 2. How did Thomas kaep 
hie garden Y 3. Why was Thomas not willingr to pick his plants to be torn to 
pieces 7 4. What did he do when he found his flowers had been injured } 4. Wkai 
are verUruut 4. How did the anciente regard them % 8. Why did not Tbomaf 
make any reply to Mr. Felton % 8. What is it best to do when we UmI irexed with vk$ 
one f 12. What is one of the uses of flowers % 18. What else an Oowtn wwlui ibr t 
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LESSON VI. 
Spell arid Define, 



1. Cfti'«p-i^-lan, hairy worais. 

3. In-ter-nij^ion, binderance, atop. 

4 Dis-tend'ing, stretching ?n all direc- 
tions. 

4 Flpas, a downj, siUcen substance. 

R TiAp'eS'trj, figured cloth for lining 
walls. (worm. 

6. Co-coon', the ball made by the silk- 



7. Mu'cus, any slhny fluid. 

7. Anten'naB, the honui of Insepti. 

7. Chrys'a-Iis, the imperfect butterfly io 

its sack. 

8. Fab'ric, maaulactured cloth. 

9. Vul'gar, common. 

11. Sub-sist'soce, means of support. 
13. Em-bas'avft-dor, a foreign minister. 



EoRoss. — 1. Temfper-a-tchurt for tem'per-a-ture ; 2. u^yal-ly tot utfU'tU-ly g 
t. aroud for shroud ; 3. keer'/id-ly for carefful-ly ; 3. e&ry for e^er-y ; fex'fer for 
Uxt'wre; 6. ekamfber for ehAmrber ; 8. luth'er-y for leath'er-y / 9. Uf'ror for er'for / 
13, em-bcu!8en-der for em-ba^sa-dor. ' « 



THE SILK-WORM. 

1. The silk-worm, like most other caterpillars, changes its 
skin four times during its growth. The intervals at which 
these changes follow each other, depend much on the climate 
or temperature, as well as the quality and quantity of their 
food. It usually attains its full growth in about thirty days 
from the time it issues from the eggy and, if properly fed, is 
about three inches in length. 

2. The app<etite of the silk-worm increases with its age, 
and is greatest about the time it changes its skin the fourth 
time, when it also attains its greatest size. It then ceases to 
eat, and diminishes in size and weight. This usually con- 
tinues for nine or ten days, after which it begins to spin its 
shroud of silk from a fluid secreted in the body for that pur- 
pose, and which is drawn out through an aperture into a 
thread, in a manner similar to that in which the wire-drawer 
draws out his wire. 

3. In this operation, it proceeds with the greatest caution, 
looking carefully libout for a spot in which it may be most 
secure from interruption. Having selected a place, it begins 
to move its head to* different places, in order to fasten its 
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thread on eTery side. All this work, though it looks to the 
bystander like confusion, is not without design. 

4. It neither arranges its threads, nor disposes one over 
another, but contents itself with distending a sort of cotton or 
floss to keep ofl* the rain ; for nature having ordained silk- 
worms to work under trees, they never change their method, 
even when they are reared in our houses. It next surrounds 
itself with another coat of pure silk, and within this another 
of a still finer texture, and with a strong gum, binds all the 
inner threads over one another. 

* 5. It is thus inclosed with three coverings entirely diflerent 
in their texture, and which afford a protective shelter. The 
outer loose silk or floss is for keeping off the rain ; the fine 
silk in the middle, prevents the wind from causing injury ; 
and the glued silk, which composes the tapestry of the cham- 
ber where the insect lodges, repels both air and water, and 
prevents the intrusion of cold. 

6. The cocoon, in which the worm is inclosed, is of the 
form of a pigeon's egg, and more pointed at one end than at 
the other. When the worm has exhausted itself to furnish 
the labor and materials of the three coverings, it loses the 
form of a worm, first throwing off the skin with the head and 
jaws attached to it, and the new skin hardening into a kind 
of leathery consistence. 

' 7. Its nourishment is already in its stomach, and consists 
of a yellowish mucus ; but gradually the rudiments of the moth 
unfold themselves; the wings, the antennse, and the legs, 
becoming solid. In two or three weeks, a slight swelling may 
be observed in the chrysalis, which at length produces a rupt- 
ure in the membrane that covers it, and by repeated efibrts, 
the moth bursts through the leathery envelope into the cham- 
ber of the cocoon, which it finally pierces and escapes. 

8. After removing the floss, or exterior coating, the middle 
(portion of the cocoon is the part used in the manu&cture of 
)ilk fabrics. The first preparation is Ito throw the cocoons 
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iato wana water, to dissolve any slight gummy adhenons 
which may have been made when the worm was spinning. 
The threads of several cones, according to the strength of the 
silk wanted, are taken and wonnd off on a reelj the refuse 
portion is not wound, but carded like wool, in order to form 
the coarser fabrics. 

"^9. We learn, from the fact of the cocoons being generally 
unwound without breaking the thread, that |he insect spins the 
whole without interruption. It is popularly supposed, how- 
ever, that if it is disturbed, during the operation, by any sort 
of noise, it will take alarm, and break its thread; but this is 
regarded as a vulgar error. 

10. The length of the unbroken thread, in a cocoon, varies 
from six hundred to a thousand feet ; and as it is all spun 
double by the insect, it will amount to nearly two thousand 
feet of silk, the whole of which does not weigh -above three 
grains and a half. Five pounds of silk from ten thousand 
cocoons, is considerably above the usual average. 

11. When we consider, therefore, the enormous quantity 
of silk used at present, the number of worms employed in pro- 
ducing it will almost exceed our comprehension. The manu- 
facture of the silk, indeed, gives employment and furnishes 
subsistence to several millions of human beings ; and we may 
venture to say that there is scarcely an individual in the civil- 
ized world, who has not some article made of silk in his pos- 
session. 

12. In ancient times, the manufacture of silk was confined 
to the East Indies* and Ghina,^ where the insects that pro- 
duce it are indigenous. It was thence brought to Europe*" in 

NoTBs. — aEast Indies (in'jez); the country eaat of ths Indus, in the aouthsni 
part of Asia, including fiindostan, Farther India, and the islands south and east of 
these countries, b Clii'na; Cliina Proper, a country situated in tlie eastern pan of 
Asia, and the most important in the Chinese empire, c Eu'rope ; tlie smallest of tht 
five grand divisions of the earth, situated west of Asia, and Including the islands of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

10 
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small quantities, and in early tknes sold at so eitmyagnnt a 
price that it was deemed too expensive ev«n fcHr royalty. 

13. The Emperor Aurelian^ assigned ^e expense as a rea- 
son for refusing his empress a robe of silk ; and James I.,^ 
before his accession to the crown of England,*^ had to borrow 
of the Earl of Mar a pair of silk stockings, to appear in before 
the English embassador. 

1 

Questions. 1. What is the usual siie of the silk-worm when fully grown f 
2. From what and how- does it spin its silk 7 4. How many coverings has the 
cocoon, and what is their texture 9 6. What is the form of the cocoon f 7. What 
does the worm inclosed im the cocoon become 7 8L What part of the cocoon is 
used for silk fabrics? 10. What is the length of the thread of the silk- worm? 
12. Where was silk manuftctured in ancient times ? 12. What country ia meant 
bytheEast Indimi 1%. What i$ Chinat 12. What i9 Europe t 13. Who waa 
Aurelian 7 13. Who was Jamea /., and what aneedoU ia related o/kim 9 13. What 
ia aaid of England t 



LESSON VIL 
Spdl and Define. 



1. HeaWens, the expanse of the sky. 

2. Blend, to mix, to mingle. 

3. Bliss, the highest hapjrinc 

4. Follies, absurd actions. 
4. For-giv'en, pardoned. 



4. Pleas'ure, delight, enjoyment. 

5. Be-stow', to confer, to give. 

6. Faults, errors, imperfections. 
6. Throne, a royal seat. 

6. Blind, depriyed of sight. 



Errors. —S. Wen for when ; 4. for-gir/un for for-gir/en ; 4. plenufy^re for pleaa^' 
ure ; 4. heasfun for heatfen ; 6. aich for aueh ; 6. yen'der for yoWdtr, 

THE BLIND GIRL. 

[In reading this piece, let the pupil be very cajrefol not to violate the mk 
given for reading poetry, in Exercise III., p. 84.] 

1* MoTHEB, they say the stars are bright, 
And the broad heavens are blue ; 



NoTBS. — sAu-re^i-an; a Roman emperor, distinguished for his military abilities; 
he died in 275. b James I. (James Stuart); a king of England, and son of Mary, 
Queen of the Scots ; he was bom in 1666. o England (ing'Iand) ; the southern part 
of the island of Great Britain, extending from Land^'s End on the south to the river 
Tweed on the north, which separates it from Scotland. It has successively 
received the names of Albion, Britannia, and England. 
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I dieam of them by day and nighty 
And think them all like you. 

2. I cannot touch the distant skies, 

The stars ne'er speak to me ; 
Tet their sweet images arise, 
And blend with thoughts of thee. 

3. I know not why, but oft I dream 

Of the far land of bliss ; 
And when I hear thy voice, I deem 
That heaven is like to this. 

4. When my sad heart to thine is pressed, 

My follies all forgiven, 
Sweet pleasure waims my beating breasly 
And this, I say, is heaven. 

6. O ! mother, will the God above 
Forgive my faults, like thee ? 
Will he bestow such care and love 
On a bUnd thing like me ? 

6. Dear mother, leave me not alone ; 
Go with me when I die ; 
Lead thy blind daughter to the throne, 
And stay in yonder sky. 

7. I do not sigh to watch the sky, I do not care to see 
The luster-drop on green hill top, or fruit upon the tree; 
I Ve prayed to have my lids unsealed, but 'twas not to 

behold 
The pearly dawn of misty mom, or evening cloud of gold , 
No, no, my mother! I would turn from flower, star, and sua, 
For well I know thou 'rt fairer still, my own, my dearest one. 

QiTBSTioirs. 1. Whom did the blind girl think the stars were like ? 2. What did 
the mean by saying tlut the stars did not speak to her ? 3. Of what did she somo- 
times dream f 4. What did she say heaven is f 6. What did she wish her mothfSi 
to do when she died 7 
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LESSON VIII. 
SpeQ and Define. 



2. SMl'inf;waz, wax for sealing leUera. 
8. Grat-l-fi-ca'tion, ntlsfiiction. 
4. Mot'to, a derice. 
8. Im-ag'ine, to conceive. 
13. At-tract'ed, drawn to. 



22. Ac-qui-8i'tion, acqairement. 

23. Dl'a-moads, precious stonee. 

24. Dor'mant, inactive. 

25. Ckm-dttct'ors, bodies that traasmit 

electricity. 



17. Fric'tion, the act of robbing. 25. Non-con-duct'ors, btales that do not 

la Af-fect'ed, acted upon. i transmit electricUy. 

22. E-lecaric, pertaining to electricity. 28. Am'ber, a carbonaceous mineraL 

Errors. — 3. Shell for shall / 4. up-on' H for tfp-on' U ; S./a'ror-We totfafvoT-iU ; 
8. te-eur' for bfcamtf ; 8. pot'ter-Uy for potfai-bly ; la f*»t for fint ; 23. CK^rec'- 
Hy for cU'ri-09 x-ty ; 26. anfi-mil for anfi-mal; 27. moie'ter for moiatfure. 



THE STICK OF SEALING-WAX. 

1. " There, now I have finished my letter," said Alfred's 
little sister, as she folded up a neatly written sheet ; " will 
you seal it for me, father ? " 

2. " Oh, let me seal it, do let me seal it for Fanny !" said 
Alfred, taking up some sealing-wax" that lay on the table, 
" I am so fond of sealing letters." 

3. " If it will afford you any gratification, you may, cer- 
tainly," said his father ; '* shall I lend you my seal ? " 

4. " No, I thank you, father ; thi letter is to be sealed with 
my own seal, if you please," said Fanny ; " because of the 
motto that is upon it, — Reply Quickly. I am writing to 
mother, to tell her that I hope she will come home next week, 
and that I wish her to write to me before she comes home. 
There, now I have lighted the little wax taper, and there is 
my seal, brother, the seal that father bought for us when we 
were at Cheltenham last summer." 



Nora. — « Sealing-wax is chiefly composed of a resin called lac, and such coloriiic 
matter as will produce the shade desired. Like other resinous substances, it nm^ 
be easily excited by friction. 



k 
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5. The letter, being quite completed, was presently sealed 
with Fanny's favorite seal. 

6. " See how nicely Alfred has done it ! '* said she, holding 
It toward her father. But her father was engaged in looking 
in his writing-desk for something else ; he presently turned 
to Alfred, and desired him to rub the stick of sealing-wax as 
quickly as he could upon the sleeve of his coat. 

7. Alfred laughed, and did as his father had desired. 

8. " I do so because you desire me to do so, father," said 
he, <* and because I always like to do what you desire me to 
do ; but what reason you can possibly have for wishing me 
to rub this sealing-wax upon the sleeve of my coat, I cannot 
imagine." 

9. " Now hold it toward these little bits of paper, which 
are spread out on the table," said Mr. A., without noticing his 
remark. 

10. Alfred did so, and the pieces were, to the astonishment 
of the children, immediately drawn toward it, raised on the 
end, and otherwise put in motion. 

11. "I never saw pieces of paper jump before, father," said 
Fanny, laughing at the novelty of such an appearance. 

12. ** Jump !" said Alfred, laughing still more ; <* you would 
not say they jumped, would you, father ? though, to tell the 
truth, I can scarcely say what word should be used in its 
place." 

13. " They are attracted," said his father, "attracted toward 
the sealing-wax." 

14. " But what can possibly have produced this effect ? 
Perhaps the sealing-wax was not quite cold, for you know I 
had just been sealing Fanny's letter with it; and this might 
make it attract the paper." 

15. " But the paper does not stick to it, as it would if the 

wax had been warmed in a candle," said his father ; " you 

may easily shake it off, if you please. There, warm it again 

in the flame of the taper, and try the effect." 

10* 
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16. Alfred did so, and the little bits of paper, of coarse 
stuck firmly to it, so firmly that he could not take them off. 

17. " Now rub the other end of the sealing-wax once more 
upon your coat, and convince yourself that the efiects pro- 
duced by friction, and by the heat of the candle, are different 
very different," said his father. 

18. Alfred complied with his father's desire, and the little 
bits of paper were affected just in the same manner as they 
had been at first. 

19. " Here is an empty glass bottle," said Mr. A. ; ** rub it 
on the sleeve of your coat, in the same maaBer, and then hold 
it over the bits of paper." 

20. The effect produced was similar to that produced by 
the sealing-wax ; the bits of paper were attracted toward the 
glass, and Mr. A. said that if the experiment had been made 
in the dark, the glass and the wax would have exhibited faint 
signs of light. 

21. It now remained to seek the cause of so curious an 
effect. Alfred appealed, as usual, to his father. 

- 22. "The power thus excited," said Mr. A., "is called 
electric power,* and the little light which I have just told you 
might be perceived emanating from the wax, had the experi- 
ment been made in the dark, is called the electric fluid. I 
have often told you tiiat we must cultivate habits of observa- 
tion and reflection, in order to aid us in the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

23. " Mr. Boyle^ was the first who had a glimpse of the 
electric fluid ; as he remarked, after rubbing some diamonds, 
that they afforded light in the dark. This observation led to 
reflection, and the various electric properties of bodies became 
an object of curiosity. 

24. " This electrical fluid is one of the most wonderful in 

NoTBs — «The electric power, or electric attraction, was first obserred by tlM 
ancients, in amber, a resinous substance, of a yellow color, b Boyle, (boil,) Bobext \ t 
distin^ished natural philosopher of Ireland, born in 1627. 
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nature ; and the earth, and almost all bodies with which we 
are acquainted, are supposed to contain a certain quantity of 
it, though it seems to lie dormant until put in action by rub- 
bing or friction ; and then, as I have already said, it appears 
like fire. 

25. " The bodies over which it passes fveelyare all metals, 
and most animal and vegetable substances; all of which are 
called conductors' of electricity, as air and water are conduct- 
ors of sound. But this peculiar fluid will not pass over glass, 
sulphur, charcoal, silk, baked wood, or dry woolen substances ; 
all these bodies, therefore, are called non-conductors." 

26. "Is sealing-wax a conductor, father?" 

27. " No, my dear ; I was going to tell you that heat, pro- 
duced by friction, and moisture, renders all substances conduct* 
ors, and that it was in consequence of the heat produced by 
the friction on the woolen cloth of which your coat is made, 
thaj the sealing-wax became one. 

28. " Here is a piece of amber," continued he, opening a lit- 
tle drawer in his desk ; " this contains the same properties as 
sealing-wax ; I mean that, on being rubbed, it acquires electric 
powers. The ancients were well acquainted with them, and 
the name electricity is derived from a Greek word electron, 
signifying amber." 

29. " Well, father, and after all, what grand discovery has 
been made in electricity ? " 

36. "I led your attention to the subject," said Mr. A., " in 
consequence of having heard you express a wish to become 
acquainted with the cause of thunder and lightning. 

31. " Thunder and lightning are the effect of electricity in 
the clouds. A flash of lightning is simply a stream of the 
electric power passing from the clouds to the earth, from the 
earth to the clouds, or from one cloud to another; and 



NoTB. a The best conductors are those metals that do not rust at all, or are least 
fhelined to it. 



lie 
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thunder is the report and the echoes of the report between the 
clouds and the earth. 

QuBsnoiis. 2. O/iDhatigmaling'Waxehi^yeompotedt 6. What did Alfrad'i 
tather dMire him to do ? la What took place when ho held the sealing-wax neai 
the bit! of paper 7 13. What cauaed them to move toward the sealing-wax ? 
20. What took place when a glass bottle was mbbed, and held near the bits of paper 9 
22. What is this power which attiacts called V S& /n lakai tpa$ the tkatrie potter 
firet obaerved 7 22. What is the light emanating from the wax called 9 23. Who 
first had a glimpse at the electric flnid? 23. Who icaa Mr, Bo^leJ 21. What 
bodies contain the electric fluid f 25. What are condoctMs ? 2&. Whai meiala an 
the beet eonduetore $ 26. What are non-conductors} 23. From what is the name 
electricity deriyed 7 31. What are thunder and lightning } 



k 



LESSON IX. 
SpeUand Define* 



8. Irreg'u-lar, not regular. 
6. I-den'tl-tj, sameness. 

6. Sim-i-lar'i-ty, likeness. [tlce. 

7. Ob-ser-ya'tion, the act of taking no> 
7. E-lec'tri-fi-ed, cliarged with electric- 
ity. 

7. Spec-u-la'tion, a scheme of the mind. 

9. (Vdar, a large evergreen tree. 



12. Fro-duc'ed, caused. 

13. Pre-cau'tion, presenratlire care. 

14. Re-flec'tion, thought. 

16. In'stt-la-ted, sopantod from elactric 

influence. 
27. An-nex'ed, united to. 
27. Dis-pers'ed, dissipated. 
29. Tre-men'dous, terrible. 



Eaaoas. — 1. Lighifnin for lightening; 2. ur-reg'e-lar for ir-reg'u-lar ; 3. pinfed 
torpoint'ed; 6. i-deef tor i-defa ; 7. eomfplish for tic-com'plish ; 7. ber'rile for 
barrels! 7. ar'dunt fotar'dent; 12. a-feer'ed for Orfraidf ; 16. <n'«A«-tel-ed for 
infeu-ku-ed; 17. •g'Mer-vnX for •g'no-rant; 29. erinJ^ing f:>t ehrinkfing, 

THE STICK OP SEALING-WAX, — Concluded. 

1. "Oh, father, how can you prove this? how can^ou 
prove that lightning is nothing more than a stream of electric 
fluid?" 

2. " Flashes of lightning are generally seen crooked,, and 
waving in the air," said Mr. A. ; " this is also the case with 
the electric spark, when it is drawn from an irregular hody at 
some distance. 

3. " Lightning strikes the highest and most pointed objects 
in its way, — the church spire, last summer, for instance; in the 
same manner all pointed conductors receive or throw off the 
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electric fltud more readily, than such as are terminated by flat 
surfaces. 

4. *' Lightning takes the readiest and best conductors, — so 
does the electrical fluid ; lightning bums, — so does electricity ; 
lightning sometimes dissolves metals, — so does electricity ; 
lightning has been frequently known to strike people blind,—* 
pigeons and other small birds have lost their sight by elec- 
tricity; lightning sometimes destroys animal life, — animals 
have also been killed by electricity. 

5. " But what proves, in the clearest manner possible, the 
perfect similarity, or rather identity, of lightning and elec- 
tricity, is, that Dr. Franldin,* who is justly celebrated for his 
many discoveries, particularly in this branch of natural philos- 
ophy, astonishing as it may appear to you, actually contrived 
to bring lightning down irom the heavens, by means of a kite,' 
which he raised when a storm of thunder was coming oti." 

6. " How could he possibly manage this, ^Either ? I won- 
der what gave him the idea, in the first place, that lightning 

"and electricity were one and the same thing?" 

7. "Observation, my little friend. What is there that 
observation, aided by reflection, will not accomplish? He 
was first led into the discovery by comparing, as we have 
done, the eflects of lightning with those of electricity, and by 
considering that if two gan-barrels electrified, will strike at 
two inches, and mfeke a loud report, what must be the effect 
of ten thousand acres of electrified cloud ? He, however, was 
of too ardent a disposition to rest satisfied with mere spec- 
ulation ; he therefore constructed a kite — " 

8. "A paper kite? a common paper kite, like mine, 
father?" 

9. "Not quite like yours, my love, because it was com- 
posed of silk ; silk being better adapted than paper to bear the 
wet and wind of a thunder-gust, without tearing. He first 

Nois. — ft Dr. FraokliA (BenjamJD) ; a disUnguished phUoaoplMr and^tatMinaiiy 
torn In BottoA, in 1706. 
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made a small cross of two light strips of cedar, the aims of 
which were so long as to reach to the four corners of a large 
thin, silk handkerchief, when extended. 

10. " He then tied the comers of the handkerdiief to the 
extremity of the cross, and fixed a very sharp-pointed wire, 
rising a foot or more above the wood, to the top of the upright 
stick of the cross ; the kite was of course provided with a tail, 
loop, and string, like yours. 

11. <*Thus completed, the ingenious philosopher contrived 
to send it up into an electrical cloud, during a thunder-storm. 
The wire in the kite being a conductor, attracted the lights 
ning, or electric fire, from the cloud, and it descended down 
the hempen string, and was received by a key fastened to the 
extremity of it ; that part of the string which he held in his 
hand being of silk, that the electric virtue might stop when it 
came to the key." 

12. "Why should it stop there? If I had been in Dr. 
Franklin's place, I should have been afraid that the flash of 
lightning drawn down from the clouds, would have produced 
some dangerous consequences." 

-^13. "Prudent foresight induced him to use the precaution 
of placing a long piece of silk between himself and the key," 
said Mr. A. " Cannot you tell me why he did so ?" 

14. "Oh, I know now," said Alfred, after a moment's 
reflection. " I need not have asked the quesdbn. I recollect 
you said that silk is a non-conductor. That was an excellent 
contrivance of the Doctor's ! Well, what did he do with his 
electrified key ? " 

15. " He charged phials with it, and from the electric fire 
thus obtained, kindled spirits, and performed a great number 
of other experiments ; but, above all, completely demonstrated 
the identity of lightning with that of electricity. 

16. " Soon after this discovery, he constructed an insulated 
rod to draw the lightning from the atmosphere into his house, 
in order to^enable him to make experiments upon it ; he also 
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connected with it two bells, which gave him notice* bj their 
ringing, when the rod was electrified. This was the origin 
of the metallic conductors now in general use* 

17. " To know that lightni&g and the electrical fluid are 
the same, is a great step in natural philosophy; though we 
still remain ignorant of the causes of many df the appear- 
ances which accompany thunder-storms. 

18. " Now, my dear Alfred, try to explain the manner in 
which the claps of thunder, that usually accompany the 
flashes of lightning, are occasioned." 

19. " The air rushes together in a moment, to flll the space 
made by the passage of the electric matter, I suj^se, father," 
said Alfred, 

20. " Yes; and thunder is the report and the echoes of the 
report between the clouds and the earth. 

21. "A number of entertaining and useful eiperiments 
may be made by means of a machine constructed for the pur- 
pose, and called the electrical machine,"'' said Mr. A. ; " but I 
think we have said almost enough upon the sul^ect at 
present. 

22. " From what a variety of sources may we derive im- 
provement! A simple stick of sealing-wax may prove the 
origin of many ingenious inquiries, and of much novel infor- 
mation. 

23. " Seize every opportunity, then, of adding to your store 
of useful knowledge ; let nothing pass unnoticed; let no oppor- 
tunity be neglected. Lord Bacon'' has justly told us that 
knowledge is power. 

24. "Fanny has written her letter; now let me write 
mine." 

25. ** Presently, father, presently ; my curiosity is not half 



NoTBS. — a " The electrical machine is composed of a glass cylinder or plate, which 
revolres, and by rubbing against a cushion, causes the electric fluid to collect oa 
the glBBs. b Lord Bacon (Francis) ; a distinguished moral philosopher and Mate** 
man, bom in London, 1661. 
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satisfied, i want to know a great deal more about this 
curious electric fluid. In the first place, 1 do not quite under- 
stand what you mean by metallic conductors.*' 

26. " The use of metallic conductors is to secure buildings 
from the dreadful effects which lightning sometimes pro- 
duces," said Mr. A. " This is done by fixing a pointed iron 
rod, higher than any part of the building, and joining to the 
lower end of it a wire, which must communicate with the 
earth, or rather the nearest water. 

27. " This rod the lightning will seize upon sooner than 
any part of the building ; it will, therefore, descend along it, 
and then along the annexed wire, until it reaches the earth 
or water, when it will be dispersed without doing any harm." 

28. " I am glad, very glad, thai I understand the cause of 
the wonderful phenomenon of thunder and lightning, father ; 
you have the art of explaining, and of making everything 
appear plain and easy. I think there are few things more 
awful and wonderful than thunder and lightning." 

29. " Few," said Mr. A., " more calculated to raise serious 
reflections ; when we hear the thunder's tremendous roar, and 
see the lightning's vivid flash, we are naturally filled with 
wonder and awe ; but instead of shrinking with terror when 
gathering tempests cloud the vaulted skies, we should rely 
with full confidence upon that Almighty Power by whose fiat 
their course is directed." 



QuBsnovs. 2. What are some of the reasoiui to prove that liglitiiing and alec- 
tricitf are the same? 5. How did Dr. Franklin contrire to draw lightnin^r down 
from the heavens? 6. Who wis Dr. Franldinf 9. How was Dr. Franklin's kite 
made f 13. How did lie iffevent the electrical fluid from passing below the key f 
16. How did he demonstrate that lightning and electricity are the same? 19. What 
!■ the cause of thmider ? 21. 0/ what ia the tieetrieal machine composed 7 
M Describe the metallic conductors. 29. Upon what power ahoold we rriy in timea 
of danger % What senteaQes in the fourth verse are contraatedj and what infleatiwM 
do thay take % 
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LESSON X. 

Spell and Define, 



1. Wan'der-ed, rambled. 

2. Boon, a gift, a benefit. 

3. Do-Riains', dominions, territories. 

4. Car'ol-ed, sung, warbled. 

4. Cho'rus, the yerses of a song in which 

the company join the singer. 

5. Ge'ni-us, a good or evil spirit. 



7. Boast'ed, hmgged, raimtadl 

8. Soothe, to quiet, to calm. 

9. Dis-pense', to deal out. 

9. Pen'i-tence, sorrow, contrition. 
10. Grisly, frightful, horrible. 
10. Shade, a ghost, an apparition. 
10. Be-Iaz'ed, loosened. 



Ebrors. — 2. YU tot yet; 3. a-reound' iw a-round'; 6. amfnoer for an^awer 
6. f^f'tin for /or'tunef 7. bofrtT'tdfxbor'row-td; 10. hoffpirniufnhaf^pi-neta 



HAPPINESS. 

B. HBBBB. 

1. One morning in the month of May/ 

I wandered o'er the hill ; 
Though nature all around was gay, 
My heart was heavy still. 

2. Can God, thought I, the just, the great. 

These meaner creatures bless, 
And yet deny to man's estate 
The boon of happiness ? 

3. Tell me, ye woods, ye smiling plains, 

Ye blessed birds around, 
In which of nature's wide domains 
Can bliss for man be found ? 

4. The birds wild caroled over head. 

The breeze around me blew, 
And nature's awful chorus said. 
No bliss for man she knew. 



NoTB. — a May ; the fifth month of the year, so called, accoidiBf to MBO writeis 
in tumor of the goddess Mala, 

11 
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6. I questioned Love, whose early ray 
So rosy bright appeals, 
And heard the timid genius say 
His light was dimmed by tears. 

6. 1 questioned Friendship ; Friendship sighed, 

And thus her answer gave : — 
The few whom fortune never tried 
Were withered in the grave ! 

7. I asked if Vice could bliss bestow ; 

Vice boasted loud and well, 
But fading from her withered brow, 
The borrowed roses fell. 

8. I sought of Feeling, if her skill 

Gould soothe the wounded breast ; 
And found her moumingy faint and still, 
For others' woes distressed ! 

9. I questioned Virtue ; Virtue sighed. 

No boon could she dispei^e ; **- 
Nor Virtue was her name, she cried, 
But humbk Penitence. 

10. i questsoned Death ; the grisly shade 
Relaxed his brow severe ; ->— 
And *^ I am happiness," he said, 
" If Virtue guides thee there." 

QussnoNS. What ti Ui9 sabjeci of tba ptooo yon hvf beea xeadUagf 1. Wh^ 
U May M eaUtd 9 10. Where is happiness to be found 9 Point out the aubstitiit«i 
ta tilt flnt four Twaei of this piece, and tell me what elemenu they x^pcesent. 
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LESSON XI. 

Spell and Defirie. 



1. Foi'tunM, deatinies, fates. 

6L Se-Teal etl, made known by Ood. 
7. A-muse'ment, diversion, pastime. 
9. Cred'u-lous, easy to believe. 

2. Pre-dic'tions, propliecies. . 
15. Whims, fancies, conceits. 

19. In*clin-a'tioas, leanings of the mind. 
19. Sac'ri-iice, to surrender, to destroy. 
24. Dis-con-tent'ed, uneasy, dissatisfied. 



26. Ful-fill'ment, completion, accoaiiiUab 

ment. 
25. Un-gen'ef'ous, not lihend, onkind. 

25. Sec-re-a'tiott, amusement. 

26. Fortune-lell-er, a soothsayer. 
30. BriVed, hiiod to do wrong. 

32. Rev-e-lation, a communicatiaa of 

truth by God. 
41. A'mi-a-ble, kind, lovvljr. 



Errosb.— 1. For'tim ioT for4unea i 3. keerds for earda ; 8. blew Ibir be-NeiMf/ 
16. 9pile for spot^; 19. ULdn-fit tax »a&iiJUt; 91. »-gi^naf tot •■gaimft 
94. mufer-ble for mis'er-able; 25. toid'er for toid'ow ; 26. ac'too-al-ljf fot acfu-al-lj/ i 
28. thoufsana for thovfsanda; 29. cer'tn-ly for cer^tain-ly. 



FORTUNE-TELLING, 

1. JuUtu Come, girls, let us go and have our fortunes 
told. 

2. Evdine, Oh ! I should like it much ; where shall we go ? 

3. Sarah. Let us go to old Jane Merrill's. They say she 
can read the future as we do the past, by hands, tea-cups, or 
cards. Come, Mary Ann. 

4. Meary Arm. Excuse me, girls, if I do not go with you. 
I do not think it is right to have our fortunes told. 

5. JuHa. Not right ! why not ? 

6. Mary A^m. Because, if it had been best for us to know 
the future, I think God would have revealed it to us. 

7. Sarah. O, but you know this is only for amusement. 

8. Eveline. Of course we shall not believe a word she says. 

9. Mary Ann. If it is only for amusement, I think we can 
find others far more rational and innocent But depend upon 
it, girls, you would not wish to go, if there were not in your 
minds a little of credulous feeling. 

10. Jtdia. Well, I am sure I am not credulous. 

11. Mary Ann. Do not be offended, Julia; I only meant 
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that we are all of us more inclined to believe these things 
than we at first imagine. 

12. Sarah. I think that Mary Ann is right in this respect 
I am sure I would not go, if I did not think her predictions 
would come to pass. 

13. Mary Ann, Certainly ; I could not suppose you would 
spend your time and money, to hear an old woman tell you 
things you did not believe. 

14. Eveline, Well, I am sure I do not see any harm in 
having a little fun once in a while. 

15. Julia, No ; and I think it is very unkind in Mary Ann to 
spoil all our {Measures with her whims. She is always preach- 
ing to us about giving up our own way for the comfort of 
others, and I think she ought to give up now and go with us. 

16. Sarah, Now, really, Julia, t think you are the one 
that is unkind. If Mary Aim is wrong, it is better to con- 
vince her of it kindly, and I am sure she will acknowledge it. 

17. Mary Ann, I hope I should be willing to give up 
a mere whim for the pleasure of those I love so well. But 
this is not a whim ; it is a serious conviction of duty. 

18. Jidia, Well, I thought you always pretended to be 
very obliging. 

19. Mary Ann, I have no right to be obliging at the ex- 
pense of what I deem duty. Our own inclinations we should 
often sacrifice, our prejudices always ; but our sense of duty, 
never. • 

20. Evdirte, I think, girls, we have done wrong to urge 
Mary Ann to go, after she has told us her reasons. 

21. Julia, Well^ then, don't spend any more time in urging 
her to go, against her will. You know the old proverb, — 
" The least said is soonest mended." 

22. Eveline, Well, do not let us go away angry or ill- 
natured. You asked Mary Ann to say why she thought it 
was wrong, and we should receive hfer reasons kindly. 

23. Sarah. So I think ; but I wish she would tell us what 
hann she thinks it would do to go. 
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24. Mary Ann, WeD, girls, I think by trying to look into 
the future, we are apt to grow discontented and restless, and to 
forget that we have duties to perform in the present. Then, 
if we do not believe in it, it is a waste of time and money, 
which might be better employed in relieving die sufllering of 
•the poor around us. But the greatest evil of all is, that we 
should believe even a part ; she would of course tell us many 
little circumstances which would be true of any one ; thus 
we might be led to believe all she said ; the prediction would 
probably work out its own fulfillment, and perhaps render us 
zniserable for life. 

25. Jidia. Oh, there ! Mary Ann ; this is altogether too bad 
and ungenerous in you. In the first place, the few cents we 
give, bestowed as they are on a poor widow woman, are not 
wasted, in my opinion, but weU spent ; and if I spend an 
evening, granted to me by my father and mother for recrea- 
tion, in listening to old Jane, it is no more wasted than if I 
spent it with the girls in any other social way.- And when 
you connect fortune-telling and our duties in the present, you 
make it too serious an afiair. Remember, this is all for sport. 

26. Mary Ann, It may be so with you, Julia ; but there are 
those who seriously believe every word of a fortune-teller, and 
actually live more in the unseen, but expected, events of the 
future, tban in faithfully performing their duties in the pres- 
ent. This is true, Julia. The contentment and peace of 
many young minds have been utterly lost, sold for the absurd 
jabbering of old, ignorant, low-bred women, who pretend to 
read the future. But just say, girls, do you believe there 
is any connection between tea-leaves and your future lives ? 

27. Eveline, Sarah, Julia, Why, no ! 

28. Mary Ann. Do you believe God has marked the for- 
tunes of thousands of his creatures on the face of cards ? 

29. Eveline, Sarah, Julia. Certainly not. 

30. Mary Ann, Well, do you believe, if God should intrust 
the secret events of the future with any of our race, in this 

11* 
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•ge, k wcKtld be with ihoi^e who have neither infelleetaal, 
mofal, ncfr Teligious education, — who can be bribed by dolkus 
and cents to say anything ?. 

31. Sarahj Etodme. No, indeed ! 

32. Mary Ann. You do not answer, Jolia. Let me ask 
yon one or two more questions. Do you suppose Jane 
Merrill belieres that she has a revelation from GUxi 1 

33. Julia* No, Mary Ann* - 

84. Mary Ann, Do you suppose she thinks you believe sol 
36* JuUa. Why, yes^ I do. 

36. Mary Ann. Then, is it benevolent to bestow money to 
encourage an old woman in telling for truth what she knows 
to be false? 

37. JMa, I doubt whether it is really benevolent 

38. Mary Ann. And if old Jane speaks falsely, and knows 
she does so, and you know it, yet spend your time in listening 
to what she has to say, what good can come from it to head 
or to heart % 

39. Jtdia. None at all, Mary Ann. It is time wasted, and 
I am conrinced that I have been douUy wrong in wishing to 
go, and in being angry with you. Will you forgive me ? 

40. Mary Ann. Certainly, Julia. 

41. Julia. Thazdc you, Mary Ann, for the lessons you 
have given us. Always be as amiable and sensible as now, 
and you will always be loved. 

QvBSTzoNS. 3. How do fortune-tellera tell fortunes ? 6. Why is it not rif ht to 
have our fortunes told ? 9. May we not have them told for amusement % 9. Why 
not % 19. Should we give up opinions of duty to oblige others % 24. What partic- 
ular harm is there in trying to loolc into the future % 30. Would God probably reveal 
the secrets of the future to those destitute of moral and religious education? 
89. What good can result from fortune-telling? Point out the questions in this 
piece which require the rising inflection. Point out the questions that require tha 
tilling inflection. 



LESSON XII. 
SpeU and Define. 



1. Dol'phlii, a flih or maimnaL - 
& A-quat'ic, pertaining ta water. 
d. Mod-i*fi-ca^t}on, particular form. 
S. C0'\oir'Hj, iwiftaem. 

4. D-lu'min-a-ted, enlightened. 

5. Gam'bol-ing, leaping, frisking. 

6. Coafmita, eompaniona. 



& Prarie<foaM, fiiU aipi^mf* 

6. ElVra-ting, raisiog. 

7. Scvd'ding, moving along tnMlf, 
& In-aei^*mt«i ineorract. 

9, Pe^pet'u•ate, to make peipelual* 
10. In'ter-course, connection. 
10. WMtctfed, verjr mlaaiaMa. 



tiefe-ler for par-tidu-lar f 4. ol/Jee^ tot Qb'jeeU ; 6. je»t for Jtut; 6. 4 it*aiOi^ fee 4^ 
tribe ; 7. keSchfing for eatchfing ; 10. vmrvufdU-ly fot im^ntfdi-aU'l^, 



THE TRUE DOLPHIN.* 

1. A FVLL grown dolphin measures about six feet six iflchts 
in lengd^ from tiie tip of the month to tiie end of the tail. Its 
body is nearly oval, of a black or blackish-gpreen c<^or on the 
upper sur&ce, and on the lower parts, of a light gray or 
whitish. There is below the eye, on each side, a wiiitish lay 
or blaze, extending to the fins on the shoulders. 

2. So remarkably are these beings adapted to an aquatic 
Ufe, tlmt they present a similarity of appearance to fish, and 
are most commonly confounded with them; though this 
resemblance extends no further than to the general figure of 
their bodies, and the modification of structure which fits their 
extremities for swimming. 

3. Language can scarcely convey an idea of the velocity 
with which they dart through the water, seeming rather to 
fly than to swim ; resembling an arrow impeUed by a power- 
ful bow, barely long enongh in sight to allow a conviction of 
its having passed. Of their wonderful celerity of movement. 



.*w».i»*^#. 



NoTS.~it The dolphin, although liring in the aea, i« not properly a Sah, hut* 
Biammali or animal which sucklea-ita young like quadnipadt. 



•.i 
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and remarkably playful disposition, we have recently enjoyed 
many excellent opportunities of observation. 

4. Once in particular, on a beautiful clear day, when the 
sea VTas so strongly illuminated by the sun as to render 
objects visible at almost any depth, and our vessel was sailing 
swiftly before a strong breeze, several of these animals 
appeared to vie with each other in showing how poor was her 
speed, compared with their own. 

5. As the little troop were merrily gamboling at a short 
distance from the vessel's side, one of the number would dart 
immediately in advance of her bow, and swimming with his 
utmost velocity, would disappear in a straight line before her, 
and in a minute or two would be seen returning to the view 
of his comrades, as if in triumph. This was repeated many 
times, and most probably by difierent individuals. These dol- 
phins accompanied us for a considerable distance, and all 
their actions appeared indicative of the most playful and 
frolicsome disposition. 

6. They frequently, however, are seen sailing along with a 
slow and measured motion, just appearing at the surface, by 
elevating the crown of the head, and then diving short, so as to 
make their bodies describe the arc of a small circle, exposing 
themselves to view only from the crown of the head to a short 
distance behind the fin upon the back. 

7. Occasionally a troop of them may be seen scudding 
along, rising in this manner in quick succession, as if anxious 
each to get in advance of the other ; while again, a single 
individual may be observed successively rising and falling in 
the same way, as if in the act of catching its prey. 

8. Few animals have occupied a more distinguished place, 
in the writings of historians and poets, than the dolphin, 
whose actual habits and manners we have just examined. 
From Herodotus,* the father of Greek historians,'' down to a 

Notes. — » He-rod'o-lus ; an eminent Greek historian, and the oldest whose works 
iuive come down to us ; born 484 years before Christ, b Greek historians ; historf* 
•ns who lived in Greece, and wrote in Greek. 
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eonparatively recent period, we find- a succession of wonder* 
ful incidents related, originating either from the most inaccn* 
late observation of fact, or from the wildest extravagance of 
fitncy. 4 

9. The following story will be amusing, and we hope not 
uninstructive, by showing how far the huraaamind may per* 
mit itself to be misled ; and setting at rest, by exposing their 
falsity, such recitals as the beauty and excellence of poetry 
tend to perpetuate as probable or true. 

10. •* A scholar," says Pliny the Younger,* " in the time of 
Augustus,*" who was attending school at Puteoli,*" was in the 
habit of going daily along the shores of Bais,'' and about mid- 
day, of stopping and throwing pieces of bread into the water 
to a dolphin. If the youth called the dolphin at any time, he 
would immediately come, and, after eating his bread, would 
ofifer his back for the use of his friend, who would mount upon 
it, and he would swim with him to Puteoli, and afterward 
carry him back in the same manner. This friendly inter- 
course was maintained for several years, when the boy dying, 
the afflicted animal came frequently to the accustomed pkce, 
remained there sorrowful and wretched, and finally died of 
grief." 



NoTS9. — * PliDy the Younger; a nephew of Pliny the Elder, a atatesmaa and 
writer, born in 62. None of his writing have been preserrod, except his letters, con* 
aieting of ten bootcs, and his panegyric on Trajan, the Roman emperor, b Att-goa'' 
tna (CiBsar) ; a distinguished Roman statesman, general, and emperor; he was bom 
before Christ 65 years, and died A. D. 14. The month of August was name^ In honor 
of him. c puteoli (Pute'o-ll) ; an ancient town on the coast of Italy, not far iirom 
Mt. Vesurius, and now called Puzzuoli. d Balm CM} ; a bay on the coast of Italy, 
near Futeoli, and now called Bala. 

QuBSTioNS. 1. What are the size and color of the dolphin? 2. In what respects 
does it resemble a fish 1 3. What is said of its swiftness ? 6. How did the dolphins 
■how their sportiveness in the case mentioned? 8. How has the dolphin been 
regarded by historians and poets ? 10. Relate the story of the scholar and dolphin. 
10. Is this story true 1 10. Who mu Pliny the Younger f 10. What writing9 of 
remain? 10. Who teas Augu8tua7 10. Why toaa the month o/Augtutee 
If 10. What wte Puteoli f 10. What woe Bai^t 
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LESSON XIII. 
SpeUand Define. 



1. Cank'er-Ing, corroding. 

1. 'ty-TBXifnl-cal, arbitrary. 

d. Be-think', to bring to recollection. 

2. Watch'word, the word given to eenll- 

3. Chanc'ee, fortunes. Cnels. 



3. Hope'ful, full tfhope. 

4. Max'inui, provertw, oayinii. 
6. Ad-rer'ai-ty, misfortune. 

6. Coun'sel, advice. 

«. Dls-tress'es, aSBctlons. 



Erbors.— 2. Kin'lytorkind'ly; 3. ar-rang'ea for ar-r&ng'ea ; 6. vntatfotwoni, 
6. prov^i-dunce for prov^i-dence; 6. yore for your, 

NEVER GIVE UP. 

M. F. TUPFEB. 

[This maxim is intended to convey the idea that when we hare engasced iu 
a just and laudable undertaking, we should not relinquish it without weighty 
reasons.} 

1, Never give up ! it is wiser and better 

Always to hope, than once to despair ; 
Fling off the load of doubt's cankering fetter, 
And break the dark spell of tjrrannical care. 

2. Never give up ! or the burden may sink you ; 

Providence kindly has mingled the cup ; 
And in all trials or troubles, bethink you, 

The watchword of life must be. Never give up 



3. Never give up ! there are chances and changes 

Helping the hopeful a hundred to one, 
And through the chaos High Wisdom arranges 
Ever success, — if you *11 only hope on. 

4, Never give up ! for the wisest is boldest. 

Knowing that Providence mingles the cup ; 
And of all maxims the best, as the oldest. 
Is the true watchword of Never give up ! 
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5. Never give up 1 though the grape-shot may rattle, 

Or the full thunder-cloud over you burst, — 

Stand like a rock, — and the storm or the battle 
Little shall harm you, though doing its worst. 

6. Never give up ! if adversity presses, 

Providence wisely has mingled the cup; 
And the best counsel, in all your distresses, 
Is the stout watchword of Never give up » 

QUB8TX0N8. What idea is tkia maxim intended to convey I 2. What ahoald 1w 
tbe watchword of life? 3. Why should we never give up 9 



LESSON XIV., 
SpeU and Define. 



1. Wig'wam?', Indian cabins. 
8. Char'ac-ter-iz-ed, distinguished. 
8. M aa'sa-crss, butcheries of human be- 
ings. 

Col'o-ny, a company of settlers. 

Al*la'vi-al, deposited from wMer. 

Rustic, plain, simple. [his office. 



4 
4 

6. 



6. Of-fi'ci*a-ted, discharged the duties of 



6. Au-stere', stem, rigid. 

8. Aisles, walks in churches, wallcs. 

8. Quer'Q-lous, expressing complaint. 

9. Streamlets, little brooks, rivulets. 
11. Mor-ti-fi-ca'tion, humiliation, wound- 

ed pride. 
13. An-nounc'ed, proclaimed. 
13. In-junc'tion, a command. 



Ebboks. — 1. In'jun (or In'dian; 3. in'ner-cent for in-no'cent ; 4. aile for »oil; 
6. inrdtuftroua for in-dus'lri-ous ; 6. seun for aoonj 6. totfwl-ed for tatfsel-ed; 
2. grounfmUs for ground' ntUo ; 8. afcont for a'coma; 11. 6ttn'nelsfor bonfneiBg 
15. refcess-es for re-ccss'es. 



THE LOST CHILDREN. 



C. A. UVBBMOSE. 



1. Not many years ago, the beautiful hills and valleys of 
New England*, gave to the wild Indian** a home, and its 



"I^OTBS. — • New England ; the north-eastern portion of the United States, compria* 
Ing the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, b Indian (ind'yan) ; one of the native inhabitants of America, 
when It was first discorered. 
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bright waters and quiet forests, furnished him with food. 
Rude wigwams stood where now ascends the hum of the 
populous city, and council-fires blazed amid the giant trees 
which have since bowed before the ax of the settler. 

2. Between that rude age and the refinement of the 
present day, many and fearful were the strifes of the red 
owner of the land with the invading white man, who having 
crossed the waters of the Atlantic,* sought to drive him from 
his hitherto undisputed possessions. 

3. The recital of deeds of inhuman cruelty which charac- 
terized that period, the rehearsal of bloody massacres of 
inoffensive women and innocent children, which those cruel 
savages delighted in, would even now curdle the blood with 
horror, and make one sick at heart. It was in this period of 
fearful warfare that the events occurred which form the foun- 
dation of the following story. 

4. Not far from the year 1680, a small colony was planted 
on the banks of the beautiful Connecticut.'* A little company 
from the sea-side, found their way through the tangled and 
pathless woods to the meadows that lay sleeping on the 
banks of this bright river ; and here, after having felled the 
mighty trees whose brows had long been kissed by the pure 
heavens, they erected their humble cottages, and began to till 
tiie rich alluvial soil.*^ 

5. The colonists were persevering and industrious, and 
soon a little village grew up beside the shining stream ; fields 
of Indian com** waved their wealth of tasseled heads in the 
breezes ; the rudely constructed schoolhouse echoed with the 
cheerful hum of the little students, and a rustic church was 



Notes. — « At-lan'tic ; a vast body of water, from 3000 to 5000 miles wide, lying 
between Europe and Africa on the east, and America on the west. *» Connecticut 
(kon-net'i-kut) ; a river 450 miles long, separating New Hampshire from Vermont, 
o Alluvial soil ; a soil formed of mud and earth washed down by rivers and deposited 
on their banlcs. d Indian com is commonly supposed to be a native of this cou.iiry, 
and Is so named because it was cultivated by the Indians when Columbus discoT^ 
•red America. 
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dedicated to the God of the Pilgrims.* He who officiated as 
the spirit aal teacher of this new parish, also instructed the 
children during the week. 

6. A man he was of no inferior mind, or neglected educa- 
tion ; of fervent hut austere piety, possessing a hold spirit and 
a benevolent heart. His family consisted of a wife and two 
daughters; Emma, the older, was a girl of eight summers, 
and Anna, the younger, was ahout five. Never were children 
more frolicsome and mirth-loving than Emma and Anna Wil 
son, the daughters of the minister. 

7. Not the grave admonitions of their mother, or the severe 
reproofs of their stern father; not their many confinements 
in dark and windowless closets, or the memory of afternoons, 
when supperless they had been sent to bed, while the sun was 
yet high in the heavens ; not the fear of certain punishment, 
or the suasion of kindness, could tame their wild nature or 
force them into anything like woman-like sobriety. 

8. Hand in hand, they would wander amid the aisles of 
mossy-trunked trees, plucking the dowers that carpeted the 
earth; now digging for ground-nuts, now turning over the 
leaves for acorns. Sometimes they would watch the nibbling 
squirrel, as he nimbly sprung from tree to tree, or overpower 
with their boisterous laughter the gushing melody of the bob- 
olink; they mocked the querulous cat-bird and the cawing 
crow, started at the swift winging of the shy blackbird, and 
stood still to listen to the sweet song of the clear-throated 
thrush. 

9. Now they bathed their feet in the streamlets that went 
singing on their way to the Connecticut, and then throwing 
np handfuls of the running water, which fell again upon their 
heads, they laughed right merrily. They were happy as the 
days were long ; but wild as their playfellows, the birds, the 
streams, and the squirrels. 

NoTB. — * Pil'grims ; a nam« given to th« fint Christian Mttlsn of New England. 

12 
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10. One beautiful Sabbath* morning in July,*" their mother 
dressed them tidily in their best frocks, and, tying on their 
snow-white sun-bonnets, she sent them to church nearly an 
hour before she started with their father, that they might 
walk leisurely, and have opportunity to get rested before the 
commencement of services. But it was not until near the 
middle of the sermon, that the little truants made their 
appearance. 

11. With glowing faces, hair that had strayed from its 
ungraceful confinement to float in golden curls over their 
necks and shoulders ; with bonnets, shoes and stockings, tied 
together and swinging over each arm; with dresses rent, 
ripped, soiled, and stained, and up-gathered aprons filled with 
berries, blossoms, pebbles, fresh-water shells, and bright sand, 
they stole softly to the place where their mother was sitting, 
much to her mortification) and greatly to the horror of their 
pious father. 

12. For this ofience, they were forbidden to accompany 
their parents, on the next Sabbath, to church, but were con* 
demned to close confinement in the house during the long 
bright summer day, — a severer punishment than which 
could not have been inflicted. 

13. When the hour for assembling for worship was an« 
nounced by the old English clock that stood in the comer, the 
curtains were drawn before the windows, their dinner was 
placed upon the table, a lesson in the Testament was 
assigned to Emma, and one in the Catechism"^ to Anna ; a 
strict injunction to remain all day in the house was laid upon 
both, and Mr. and Mrs. Wilson departed, locking the door, 
and taking the key. 



Notes. — » This day is sometimes called Sunday, from the fact llial the heathen 
nations in the north of Europe dedicated it to the sun ; but Sabbath, meaning rest, 
is the more appropriate name, b July' ; the seTenth month of the year ; so called in 
honor of Julius Caesar, the Roman dictator, who was born in that month, c Cat'e> 
chism ; a book containing a summary of the most important xeligioue doctrinal It 
be UUfht to childrsn and the people. 
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14. The children soon wiped away the tears that their 
hard fate had gathered in their eyes, and applied themselves 
to their tasks, which were speedily committed. Then the 
forenoon wore slowly away; they durst not get their play- 
tliiags, — they were forbidden to go out doors, — and the only 
books in the room were the Bible, Watts' Hymns,' and the 
Pilgrim's Progress,** which lay on, the highest shelf in the 
Toom, far beyond their reach. 

15. Noon came at last ; the sun shone fully in at the south 
window, betokening the dinner hour, and their dinner was 
eaten. What were they next to do? Sorrowfully they 
gaze^d on the smiling river, the green corn-fields, the large 
potato-plats, the grazing cattle, the blooming flower-beds, and 
the shady walks which led far into the cool recesses of the 
forest, and earnestly did they long for liberty to ramble out 
in the glorious sunshine. 



Notes. — • Dr. Watts was an eminent clergyman of London^ bom in 1674. ^ 
■ides his Psalms and Hymns, he was author of the following works; viz., Lyric 
Poenw, Sermons, Philosophical Essays, Discourse on Education, Elementary Trea- 
tise on Astronomy and Geography, Brief Scheme cf Ontology, and Improvement of 
the Mind, b Pilgrim's Progress ; a wonderful book, delineating the life of a Christian 
in the form of an allegory or.story ; written by John Bunyan, the son of a tinker. 
Tlus work stands unrivaled as a work of the imagination. It was written during 
the author's confinement in prison for embracing and teaching sentiments contrary 
to the established church. The author was born at the village of Elston, and died 
in London in 1688, at the age of 60. 

QuxsTioMB. 1. Who once inhabited New England ? 1. What iv an Indian f 
1. WTuit does New England embrace} 2. What is the Atlantic 9 4. Where did a 
■man colony settle in 1680 ? 4. What ts the Connecticut 7 4. What is an alluvial 
aaii t B. Of what country is Indian com supposed to be a native 7 5. What is 
meant by pilgrims 7 6. What were the names of the minister's little daughters? 
8. How did they amuse themselves ? 10. Why teas the Sabbath called Sunday % 
10. What is the more appropriate name 7 10. W7iy is July so called 7 11, What 
did the children once do when sent to church? 12. What punishment were they to 
Buffer for this offence ? 13. What is a Catechism 7 14. What did the children do 9 
14. Who teas Dr. Waits 7 14. WUl you mention some works tfiat he wrottt 
14. What iaPilgrim*s Progress, emd who wrote it7 ' 
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LESSON XV. 
SpeU and Define. 



1. Wist'fuMy, attentively, earnestly. 

2. Wail'ins, sorrowful, mournful. 

8. Pro-hi-biVion, the act of forbidding. 
4. Ara^uB-cade, a place of lying in wait. 
4. Tom'a-faawks, Indian hatchets. 
6 In-telli-gi-bly, in a manner to be un- 
derstood. 
6. Rav'ag-ing, plundering, pillaging. 



8. Re-pulse', a driving back. 
10. Ob-liquely, in a alanting directioii. 

10. Mats, textures to clean the feet on. 

11. Wam'pum, small beads used by tha 

Indians for money. 

12. Scru'ti-niz-ed, examined critically. 
16. Re-ci p'ro-ca-ted, exchanged mutually. 
18. Garlands, wreaths, chaplets. 



Erhors. — 1. Chij/ping for chiri/ing; 1. chur'ful-ly fox cheer 'ftU4y; S.w'&to 
for vffO'Uta; 4. for'ee for for'ut ; 6. eur-recffly for cor-reet'ly ; 7. barefnet for 
bit/o-net; 8. col'onia for col'onists ; 16. fa'vorUea (or fa'vor-ite ; 17. spcf'jti for 
epir'ite, 

THE LOST CHILDREN,— CoOTiHUBD. 

C. A. LIVERMORB. 

1. As they were gazing wistfully through the window, they 
saw their playful little kitten dart like lightning from her 
hiding-place in the garden, where she had long lain in am- 
bush, and fasten her sharp claws in the back of a poor little 
ground-bird, which had been hopping from twig to twig, and 
chirping and twittering very cheerfully. 

2. The little bird fluttered, gasped, and uttered wailing 
cries, as it ineffectually labored to free itself from the power 
of its captor, until Emma and Anna, unable longer to witness 
its distress, sprung out of the window, and rushing down the 
garden, liberated the little prisoner, and with delight saw it 
fly away toward the woods. 

3. Delighted to find themselves once more in the open air 
the joyful children forgot the prohibition of their parents, and 
leapii^g over the little brook with which they loved to run 
races, they filled their aprons with blue-eyed violets that grew 
on its margin. On they bounded, further and further, and a 
few moments more found them in the dense wood, where not 
a sunbeam could reach the ground. 

4. But suddenly the leaves rustled behind them, and ih« 
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twigs Clacked, and there sprung from an ambuscade in the 
thicket the tall figure of an Indian,* who laid a strong hand 
on the arm of each little girl, and despite the cries, teara^jttnd 
entreaties of the poor children, hurried them deeper into the 
forest, where they found a large body of these cruel savages, 
dad in moose and deer skins, armed with bows and arrows, 
tomahawks, and muskets. 

5. The children were questioned concerning the Tillage, 
the occupation of the inhabitants on that day, and the number 
of men at home, and they replied correctly and intelligibly. 

6. A consultation was then held among the Indians, which 
resulted in a determination to attack the village ; and forth- 
with, leaving but one behind to guard the little prisoners, they 
made a descent on the quiet settlement, burning and ravaging 
buildings on their way to the church. 

7. But they did not find the body of worshipers unarmed, 
as they doubtless expected; for in those days of peril and 
savage warfare, men worshiped God armed with musket and 
bayonet, and the hand that was lifted in prayer to heaven 
would often, at the next moment, draw the gleaming sword 
from its sheath. 

8. At the meeting-house the savages met with -a warm 
repulse, and were so surprised and aflfrighted that they 
retreated back into the wild woods, after wounding but one 
or two colonists, among whom was Mr. Wilson, Emma's and 
Anna's father. 

9. The Indians commenced, about dark, a journey to -the 
settlement where they belonged, taking the stolen children 
with them ; they reached . their destination early on the 
second day of their travel. 

10. Rough, indeed, seemed the Indian village to the white 
children. The houses were only wigwams, made by placing 
poles obliquely in the ground, and fastening them at the top, 

NoTs. — » See Indian, page 131, note b. 
1# 
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covered on the outside with bark, and lined on the inside with 
mats ; some containing but one family, others a great many. 

11. The furniture consisted of mats for beds, curiously 
wrought baskets to hold com, and strings of wampum wbick 
served for ornaments. Into one of the smallest of these 
wigwams, £mma and Anna were carried, and were given to 
the wife of one of the chief warriors, who had but one child 
of her own. 

12. Winona was her name, which signifies the fii8t*bom, 
a bright^eyed, .pleasant, winning little girl, of about two years 
of age. The mother scrutinized them closely, but the child 
appeared overjoyed to see them, and wiped away their tears , 
with her little hand, and jabbering in her unknown tongue, 
seemed begging them not to cry. 

13. This interested the mother, and she soon looked more 
kindly upon them, and set before them food. But they were 
too sorrowful to eat, and were glad to be shown a mat, where 
they were to sleep. Locked in each other's arms, cheek 
pressed to cheek, they lay and wept as if their hearts were 
broken. 

14. "Let us pray to God,'* whispered Emma, after the 
inmates of the wigwam were reposing in slumber, " and ask 
him to bring us again to our father and mother." So they 
rose, and knelt in the dark wigwam, with their arms about 
one another's necks, and their tears flowing together, and 
offered to God their childish prayer. 

15. Then, more composed, and trusting in the blessed 
Father of us all, they fell asleep, and sweet were their slum- 
bers, though far from their dear parents and home, for angels 
watched over them, and gave to them happy dreams. 

16. A few days' residence among these untutored red men, 
made Emma and Anna great favorites among them; their 
pleasant dispositions, their good-nature, and above all, their 
love for little Winona, which was fully reciprocated, endeared 
them to the father and mother of the Indian girl. 
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17. Though sad at being separated from their parents, and 
thoagh they often wept until they could weep no longer when 
they thought of home, yet their hearts, like those of all chil-. 
dren, were easily consoled, and their spirits were so elastic 
that they could not long be depressed. 

18. Winona loved them tenderly; at night she slept be- 
tween them, and during the day she would never leave them. 
She wore garlands of their wreathing, listened to their English 
songs, and frolicked with them in the woods and beside the 
nmning brooks. 

QuBSTiONS. 3. Why did Emma and Amia go out of the houae ? 4. Who caught 
them ? 5. What did he question them about 7 6. What did the Indians do ? la 
How did the Indian villaga seem to the children? 11. To whom wen they given f 
14. What did ihay pray to God that he would do for tham7 16. To whom did they 
become endeared } 18. Whatdidthey do for Winona} 



LESSON XVI. 

SpeU and Define. 



1. Af-feetlon, lore, good-will. 

3. Throl/bing, beating violently. 

4. Fran'tic, distracted, insane. 

6. Ga-ress', to embrace with affection. 

7. Home'siclc-neBS, grief caused by ab- 

sence from home. 
9. Ad-mit'taocoy entrance. 
10. Mo'meiU-a-ryj for a short time. 



12. Sym'pa-ihix-ing, feeling for another. 

13. Fal'pi-ta-ted, beat, flutured. 

14. Com-pre-hend'ing, understanding. 
14. Be-vul'sion, aehange. 

16. Pas'tor, a minister of the GoepeL 

17. Chide, to blame, to reprove. 

19. Un-ut'ter-a'ble, inexpressible. 

20. Ac-com'pa-ni-ed, attended. 



EBROBfl.— 2. Nut'ed for nurtfed; 4. 8or*rer-ful for tor^roto-ful ; 6, scarcer for 
acM'ter; 8. hus'bun for hus'band; 8. bayde for bade ; 9. d^)9 for dqpihs ; 11. /or'- 
rerd fox for'ward ; 17. a-gayn^ for a-gaM ' 17. in-ier-esfing for in'ter-eat-ing f 
19. sence for since. 

THE LOST CHILDREN, — CoNOLUDBD. 

C. A. LIVERMORE. 

1. Two months passed away; all the Indian' women in 
the village were speaking of the love that had sprung up 



NoTK — • See Indian, page 131 note b. 
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between the little white girls and the copper-colored Winona 
and many a hard hand smoothed the golden curls of the little 
captives in token of afiection. 

2. Then Winona was taken sick; her body glowed with 
the fever-heat, her eyes became dull, and day and night she 
moaned with pain. With surprising care and tenderness, 
Emma and Anna nursed the suffering child, for to them were 
her glowing and burning hands extended for relief rather than 
to her mother. 

3. They held her throbbing head, lulled her to sleep, and 
bathed her hot temples, moistened her parched lips, and 
soothed her distresses ; but they could not win her from the 
power of death, — and she died! 

4. Oh ! it was a sorrowful thing to them to part with their 
little playmate, to see the damp earth heaped upon her lovely 
form, and to feel that she was forever hid from their sight ! 
They wept, and with the almost frantic mother^ laid their 
faces on the tiny grave, and moistened it with their tears. 

5. Hither they often came to scatter the freshest flowers, 
and to weep for the home they feared they would never again 
see ; and here they often kneeled in united prayer to that God 
who bends on^ prayerful children a loving eye, and spreads 
over them a shadowing wing. 

6. The childless Indian woman now loved them more than 
ever ; but the death of Winona had opened afresh the foun- 
tains of their grief, and often did she find them weeping so 
bitterly that she could not comfort them. She would draw 
them to her bosom, and tenderly caress them, but it availed 
not. 

7. When the month of October came, with its sear foliage 
and fading flowers, Emma and Anna had grown so thin, and 
pale, and feeble, from their wearing home-sickness, that they 
stayed all day in the wigwam, going out only to visit Winona's 
grave. They drooped and drooped, and those who saw them 
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said, " The white childreB will die, and lie down with 
Winona." 

8. The Indian mother gazed at their pallid faces, and wept ; 
she loved them, and could not bear to part with them ; but 
she saw they would die, and calling her husband, she bade 
him convey them to the home of their fether. Many were 
the tears she shed at parting with them ; and when they dis* 
appeared among the thick trees, she threw herself, in an agony 
of grief, upon the mats within the wigwam. 

9. It was Sabbath* noon when the children arrived in sight 
of their father's house ; here the Indian left t&em, and plunged 
again into the depths of the forest. They could gain no 
admittance into the house, and they hastened to the meeting- 
house, where they hoped to find their parents. They reached 
the church ; the congregation was singing; silently and unob- 
served they entered, and seated themselves at the remotest 
part of the building. 

10. The singing ceased; there was a momentary pause, 
and their father rose before them. Oh, how was he changed ! 
Pale, very pale, thin, and sad, was his face ; and Emma's and 
Anna's heart smote them as being the cause of this change. 

1 1. They leaned forward to catch a glimpse of their mother, 
but in her accustomed seat sat a lady dressed in black, and 
this, they thought, could not be she ; they little thought that 
their parents mourned for them as for the dead, believing they 
should see them no more. 

12. Mr. Wilson took his text from Psahns :^ " It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted." With a tremulous voice 
he spoke of their recent afflictions, of the sudden invasion of 
the colony, the burning of their dwellings, the wounding of 
some of their number ; and then his tones became more deeply 



NoTBS. — « See Sabbath, page 134, note a. b The Psalma were originally written 
In Hebrew poetry, and are reckoned among the highest efforts of poetical genius. 
They were composed by different persons, some of whom are known ; aa David, Sol 
•moB, Asaph, Heman, &c. 
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tremnloiM, for he spoke of liis diiMren. The sobs of 
sympathizing people filled the house, and the anguish of the 
father*s feelings became so intense, that he bowed his head 
upon the Bible And wept aloud. 

13: The hearts of the children palpitated with emotioa; 
their sobe rose abore all others ; and taking each other by 
the hand, the wan, emaciated, poorly-dressed little girls hast- 
ened to the pulpit, where stood their father, with face bowed 
upon the leaves of the Holy Book, and laying their hands upon 
his passive arm, they sobbed forth, "Father! father!" 

14. He raised his head, gazed eagerly and wildly upon the 
children, and comprehending at once the whole scene, the 
revulsion of feeling that came over him was so great, — the 
sorrow for the dead being instantly changed into joy for the 
living, — &at he staggered backward, and would have fallal 
but for the timely support of a chair. 

15. The whole house was in instant confusion ; in a mo- 
ment they were clasped in their mother's arms, and kisses and 
tears and blessings were mingled together upon their white, 
thin cheeks. 

16. " Let us thank God for the return of our children ! " said 
the pastor ; and all kneeling reverently, he thanked our mer- 
ciful heavenly Father, in the warm and glowing language of 
a dee|)ly grateful heart, for restoring to his arms those whom 
he had wept as lost to him forever. 

17. There was joy in that village that night ! Again and 
again the children told their interesting story, and those who 
listened forgot to chide their disobedience, or to harshly 
reprove. 

18. Need I tell you how they were pressed to the bosoms 
of the villagers ; how tears were shed for their sufierings, and 
those of the little, lost Winona, whom they did not forget ; how 
caresses were lavished upon them, and prayers offered to God 
that their lives, which he had so wonderfully preserved, might 
be spent in usefulness and piety ? No, I need not, for yoH 
tan imagine it all. 
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19. The senaoQ» which was so happily interrapted by the 
entrance of the children, was the first Mr, Wilson had 
attempted to preach since the day they were stolen ; the 
wounds he that day received, and the illness that imme- 
diately afterwards ensaed, with his unutterable grief for tho 
loss of his children, had confined him mostly to his bed 
during their absence. 

20. On the next Sabbath, Emma and Anna accompanied 
their father and mother once more to church, when Mr. Wilson 
preached from these words: — "Oh! give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is good, and his mercy endureth forever!" 

QUESTIONS. 2. What happened to Winona? 4. What did Emma and Anna do 
when their plajrmate died 7 6. How did the Indian mother of Winona now regard 
them 1 8. What did she tell her husband to do with them 7 9. Where did the chil- 
dren find their parents? 11. Why did they not know their mother? ^2. In tohtU 
were the Paaltna ortginaUy written 7 12. Are all the authora known I 13. How 
did they make themselves known to their father? 15. What did their mothar do} 
16. For what did their father give thanks to God? 



LESSON XVIL 
Speil and Define, 



2. He-ro^c, bold, brave. 
4. Chieftain, a commander. [thing. 
4. Un-con'scious, not knowing any- 
6. Boom'ing, rushing with a heavy 

6. Brave, bold. [sound. 

7. Shroud, a rope of a ship. 



7. Wreathfing, twisting. 
6. Gal'lant, heroic. 

8. Ban'ners, flags, streamers. 

9. Frag'ments, pieces broken off. 
10. Helm, the rudder of a ship. 
10. Pen'non, a small flag. 



Ebboks. —2. Stawm for etorm ; 3. heerd for heard ; 4. ehi^tun for ehi^'tain ; 
7. eroud for ehroud; S. wrapped for wrapped i 9. bust for buret} 9. 9eownd for 
wmnd. 



CASABIANCA.* 

MRS. HEMANS. 



1. The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled ! 



Non.— aCMabianca (kis-sftbe-lo'ka) ; a boy about thiruen yean old, uid 
«f Um admixal of the ship Orient, which was burned in the battle of th« Nile. 
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The flame that lit the battle's wreck 
Shone round him o'er the dead. 

2. Yet beautiful and bright he stood. 

As bom to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though childlike form. 

3. The flames rolled on, — he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard. 

4. He called aloud, — " Say, father, say 

If yet my task is done ? " 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 

P'6. " Speak, father ! " once again he cried, 
" If I may yet be gone ;" 
And but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames rolled on. 

6. Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair ; 
And looked from that lone post of death, 
In still, yet brave despair, 

7. And shouted but once more aloud, 

" My father ! must I stay ?" 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 
The wreathing fires made way. 

8. They wrapped the ship in splendor wild. 

They caught the flag on high, 
And streamed above the gallant child. 
Like banners in the sky. 
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9, There came a burst of thunder sound; * 
The boy! — oh! where was he? — 
Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea,— 

10. With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part, — 
But the noblest thing that perished there 
Was that young faithful heart. 

QT7B8TI0N8. Who tDos Cosabtancat 2. What waa his appearance? 3. Why 
did he not leave the burning veaeeH ? 4. Why did not his father tell him be might 
go ? 9. What explosion took place on board the vessel t 10. Wiiat became of Ciui- 
Bbianca? 



LESSON XVIII. 

Spell and Define, 



1. Man'tel-piece, the work orer a fire- 

place. 

2. Vase, an ornamental Tessel. 

3. 6rad'u-al-l7, by degrees. 
6. So'fa, a long, soil seat. 

6. Tur'pea- tine, pitch of the pine. 
8. Ho-iels', taverns. 
A). In-flam'ma-ble, that may be burned. 



13. Com-bus'tioo, theproeegsofbamlag. 

18. Am-big'u-ous, doubtful. 

22. Il-lu-min-a'tion, a display of lights. 

25. Sub'stan-ces, bodies. 

26. Tem'per-a-ture, degree of heat. 

31. Ex*tin'guish-er, a tube to put on the 

wick of a lamp. 
31. Se-tum'ed, came back. 



Errors. — 3. Week for wick ; 4. tDin'der for winfdovo ; 4. eend for end ; 6. s&fy for 
s&fa; 6. git for get; 7. tur'pen-time fox tur* pen-tine ; 18. pre-eizef tor pre-dsef f 
12. ac'crate-li/ for ac'cu-rate-ly ; 15. He ibr oil ; 16. kit'ile for ket'tle. 



PHILOSOPHY OP LAMP-LIGHTING. 

J. S. C. ABBOTT. 

1. One evening, Hollo's mother was trying to light a 
lamp, to go into her bedroom for something that she wanted. 
In a little vase upon the mantel-piece, there were usually some 
lamp-lighters, which were long, slender rolls of paper that Rollo 
had rolled up for this purpose. 

NoTB. — a When the flames reached the powder in the yessel, it exploded, and Ob» 
ebianca perished in the explosion. 

13 
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2. They were kept in this vase upon the mantel*piece, in 
order to he always ready for use. But the vase was now 
empty. The last lamp-lighter had heen used ; and so Rollo*s 
mother folded up a small piece of paper, and with that at- 
tempted to light the lamp which she was going to carry into 
the hedroom. 

3. But the wick would not take fire ; and Hollo saw that, 
while his mother was continuing her efforts to make it bum, 
the flame of the paper was gradually creeping up nearer and 
nearer to her fingers. 

4. At last, finding that there would soon be danger of burning 
her fingers, she walked across the " room toward a window 
which was open, still endeavoring to light the lamp ; but it 
was all in vain. She reached the window jusf in time to 
throw out the end of the paper, and save her fingers from 
being burned. 

5. « Why will it not light ? " said RoUo. 

6. Rollo's father was sitting upon a sofa, taking his rest 
after the labors of the day ; and when he saw that the lamp 
failed of being lighted, he said, " You will have to get a 
longer lamp-lighter, unless you have got some spirit of tur- 
pentine* to put upon the wick." 

7. " Spirit of turpentine ? " repeated RoUo. 

8. " Yes," said his father. " In hotels, where they have a 
great many lamps to light, they have a little bottle of spirit of 
turpentine, with a wire running down into it ; and when they 
take out the wire, a little drop of the spirit of turpentine hangs 
to the end of it, and they touch this to the wick, and thet) it 
will light very quick." 

9. " Why, sir ? " asked Rollo. 

10. * Because spirit of turpentine is very combustible, or 
rather inflammable." 

Noxx.—» Spirit of turpentine is obtained by distilling or boiling turpentine la 
'Water. The spirit rises in yapor, and is condensed by passing through a tabe !»• 
laecsed in water. 
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11. " That means, it wiD burn very easily, I suppose," said 
Rollo. 

12. " Yes," replied his father. 

13. " That makes me think of something Jonas said, which 
I was going to ask you," said Rollo. " He said that, in books, 
burning is always called comlmstion, and I told him I meant 
to ask you why they could not as well call it burning*'* 

14. ** I do not think that Jonas said exactly that," said his 
father. 

15. "Yes, sir, he did," replied Rollo; "at least, I under- 
stood him so." 

16. " It is true, no doubt," added his father, " that, in phil- 
osophical books," philosophical terms are very often used, in- 
stead of the common language which we ordinarily employ." 

• 17. "Why are they, father?" said Rollo. "I think the 
common words are a great deal easier to understand." 

18. " Yes," said his father, " but they are not precise in 
their signification. They are vague and ambiguous ; and so 
philosophers, when they wish to speak accurately, employ 
other terms which have an exact signification." Rollo looked 
perplexed. He did not understand at all what his father 
meant. In the mean time, his mother had brought a fresh 
bundle of lamp-lighters from the closet, and had lighted her 
lamp with one of them, and was just goings away. As she 
was going out, however, she said to her husb&nd, " Please to 
wait a minute until I come back ; for I should like to" hear 
what you are going to say." 

19. " Well," said he ; " aiJd you, Rollo, may come and sit down 
by me^ and I will explain it to you when mother comes back." 

20. So Rollo came and took a seat on the sofa by the side 
of his father, saying, " Father, I wish you would have a bot- 
tle of spirit of turpentine for us to light our lamps by." 

21. " It is not of much advantage in a family," said his 
father, " where the lamps are lighted in various parts of the 
house, and only a few in all to be lighted." 
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22. Bat where there are a great many, it is quite a saving 
of time to have a Hide spirit of turpentine to tip the wicks 
with. In an illumination, they always touch the wicks so, 
and hy that means they can light up suddenly." 

23. " But, father, why will the wick light any quicker ? '* 

24. " Why, different suhstances take fire at different tem- 
peratures. For instance, if you were to put a little heap of 
sulj^ur, and another little heap of sawdust, on a shovel to* 
gether, and put them over a fire, so as to heat them both 
equally, the sulphur would take fire very soon, but the saw- 
dust would not until the shovel was very nearly red hot. 

25. ** So if you were to put oil in a little kettle over the fire, 
and spirit of turpentine in another kettle, and have the fire 
the same under both, the spirit of turpentine would inflame 
long before the oil. There is a great difference in difierent 
substances, in regard to the temperature at which they in- 
flame." 

26. " What do you mean by temperature, father ? " said RoUo. 

27. " Why, heat," said his father. 

28. " Then why do you not say heat ? " said RoUo. 

29. His father smiled. 

30. " What are you smiling at, father ? " said RoUo. 

3 '. " Why, that is the same question you asked at first, 
and promised to wait till mother came before I explained it. 
So wt* will wait until she comes." 

32. They did not have to wait long, for Rollo's mother soon 
returned ; and she put out her lamp by means of a little ex- 
tinguisher, which was attached to the stem of the lamp itself. 
Then she sat down at the table, by the light of a great lamp 
which was burning upon it, and took out her work 

QimsTioNS. 1. What was Rollo's mother trying to do ? 5. What did RoUo say f 
6. Hotp i8 spirit of turpentine obtained f 8. How did his father say they light 
lamps in hotels ? 10. How does spirit of turpentine cause them to light? 18. Why 
do not philosophare employ common terms 7 22. Why do they apply spirit of tur* 
n^ntine to the wiclcs, in illuminations 7 24. Do all substances take fire at the eafM 
*aturt ? 25. Which takes fir« the mor« readily, oil or turpentine ? 
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LESSON XIX. 
SpeU and Defiiie, 



8. PhM'pkor^, a combasttble sub- 
stance. 

2. Sul'phur, a yetlow mineral substance. 

2. Al'co-hol, higbly rectified spirit. 

4. Lab'o-ra-to-ry, a chemist's work- 
room. 

$. Nec'es-sa-ry, requisite, needful. 
17. Ac-cu'mu-Iate, to collect. 



21. Cer'tain, particniar. 

25. Pro-jects', juts out. 

27. Sep'a-rate, to diejola. 

27. FiOiers, filameats. 

27. Con'tact, union. 

30. Slant'ing, oblique. 

32. Un-der-stand', to compralMnd. , 

37. Com-bin'ed, united. 



Ekroks. — 2. Pho8-pho'rus fot phoa'phor-ua ; 2. al'ca-hol for al'co-hol ; 6. bW» 
ing for boiVing; 10. han^i-rons for aruPi-rons ; IB. bettu^ti-Jly iot btau'^fui-iy , 
iW. UubB for tube; 01. h^ fer h^; 37. et^ria for eufTi-mia% 



PHILOSOPHY OP LAMP-LIGHTING, — CoNCLUDSD. 



J. S. C. ABBOTT. 



1. BoLLo's father then repeated to her ,what be had just 
been telling Hollo, namely, that difier^nt substances 4ake fire 
at difierent degrees of heat ; and he said that it Would be a 
very interesting experiment to take a long iron bar i and put a 
small quantity of several difierent substances upon it, in a 
row, and then heat the bar gradually from end to eikd, aU alike, 
until it was very hot, and so see in what order the various 
substances would take fire. 

2. ** I would have," said he, " phosphorus,* sulphur,** saw- 
dust, charcoal, saltpeter,'' oil, — we should have to make a little 
hollow in the iron for the oil, — alcohol,** spirit of turpentine, 
and perhaps other things. The phosphorus would take fire 
first, I suppose, and then perhaps the sulphur, and others in 



succession. 



)) 



NoTBS. — a Phos'phorus is obtained from the bones of animals, by a chemical 
process, b Sul'phur is found in the vicinity of volcanoes, where it rises to the 
■uriace of the earth, e Saitpe'ter ts found ready formed in the East Indies, Spain, 
and the limestone cares of our own country ; it is also made artificially, d Al'cohol 
is obtained by the distillation of spirituous liquor. 

13* 
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3. " Well, father," said RoUo, « I wish you would. I should 
like to see the experiment, very much." 

4. " No," said his father ; " I cannot actually try such an 
experiment as that. I could not get such a bar very conven- 
iently ; and if I had the bar, and all the substances, it could 
not be done very well, except in a chemical laboratory. But it 
would be a very pretty experiment, if it could be performed." 

5. " Is there a very great difference," said RoUo's mother, 
" in the degree of heat necessary to set fire to these difierent 
things ? " 

6. " Yes," said Mr. Holiday ; " I believe the difference is 
very great. Phosphorus inflames below the heat of boiling 
water, but it takes almost a red heat to set wood on fite. And 
iron will not take fire till it is white hot." 

7. " Iron ? " said Rollo, with surprise. 

8. " Yes," said his father, " iron will take fire and burn as 
well as wood, if you heat it hot enough." 

9. " I never kn^w that," said RoAo. 

10. " The end? of the tongs and of the andirons do not 
bum," said his father, " simply because the fire is never hot 
enough to set such a large piece of iron on fire. 

11. " But if we heat the end of a bar of iron very hot 
indeed, in a furnace, it will take . fire and bum ; and so if wb 
take a very jninute piece of iron, as big as the point of a pin, 
a common fire would be sufficient to heat that hot enough to 
set it on fire." 

12. « Well, father," said Rollo, " let us try it." 

13. " If we had some iron filings, we might sprinkle them in 
tlie fire, or even in the flame of a lamp, and they would burn." 

14. '* I wish I had some filings," said Rollo. 

15. " Yes," said his father ; " they burn beautifully." 

16. " How can I get some ? " asked Rollo. 

17. " You can get some at a blacksmith's shop, * said his 
i^ iher. " The filings commonly accumulate behind the vice, 
••id you can get plenty of them there. The next time you 
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go by a blacksmith's shop, you had better go m and ask him 
to give you some." 

18. " Well," said RoUo, " so I will." 

19. " And now do you understand," said his father, " why 
it is that you can light a lamp more easily, when' there is a 
little spirit of turpentine on the wick?" 

20. " Yes, sir," said Rollo. " The spirit of turpentine 
need not get so hot before it takes fire, and so. you do not 
have to hold the lamp-lighter so long, and bum your fingers." 

21. "Will oil always take fire when it gets to a certain 
degree of heat ? " asked RoUo's mother. 

22. " Yes," said his father, " I suppose so." 

23. " And yet," said she, " the lamp seems to take fire 
much more easily at some times than at others." 

24. " Yes," said Mr. Holiday, " that is true. If the wick is 
cut square across, and rises up only a very little way above 

« 

the tube, it is very difficult to light it ; because the tube itself 
and the oil below, keep the upper end of the wick cool. 

25. " It is very hard to heat it» in that case, hot enough to 
set it on fire. But if the wick projects considerably out of the 
tube, then it is out of the wa^f of the cooling influence of the 
metal, and you can heat the upper end more easily." 

26. " I never thought of that," said Rollo. 

27. " That is the operation of it," said his father. " And 
if you push the wick open a little, so as to separate some of 
the fibers of it from the rest, then it will take fire more easily 
still ; because the small part which is separated is more easily 
heated up to the necessary point, than it was when it was 
closely in contact with the rest, and so kept cool by it. 

28. " That is the reason why a thm shaving takes fire so 
much more easily, than the outside of a large piece of wood. 
The outside of a large piece is kept cool by the parts of the 
wood behind it which touch it, while the shaving is heated 
through very soon." 

29. " I did not know that before," said Rollo. 

30. " In the cities," continued his father, "the lamp-Ughtera 
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tiiat trim and light the street lamps always cut the wick off, 
when they trim the lamps, in a slanting direction, so as to 
leave a point of the wick projecting up on one side. 

31. " This point will light very easily ; for it stands by 
itself, somewhat apart from the rest, and so is not kept cool 
by the rest of the wick. Then, when they put it into their 
great blazing torch, it heats this point to the degree necessary^ 
to influence the oil very easily. 

32. " There is one thing more I want to tell you, and that 
will be all I have to say about lamps to-night ; and that is, to 
explain to you the philosophy of putting them out. You 
must understand that two things are necessary to carry on 
combustion or burning. 

33. "First, there must be air; and secondly, the body 
burning must be kept above a certain degree of heat. Now, 
if you either suddenly shut off the air from the substance 
that is burning, or suddenly cool the substance, it will go out. 
For instance, the v\rick, — you have to heat it to a certain 
degree before it will take fire. 

34. " Now, if after it is burning, you suddenly cool it below 
that degree, it will go out ; or if you shut out the air from it, 
then it will go out ; for it cannot bum unless it continues hot, 
and unless it continues to have a supply of air. 

35. " Now, when we blow out a lamp, we stop the burning 
by cooling it. The cool air which we blow against it sud- 
denly cools the upper end of the wick below the^oint of com- 
bustion, and so it goes out. On the other hand, when we put 
it out by an extinguisher, we stop the burning by means of 
shutting out the air. Either mode will stop the combustion." 

36. " And how is it when we put" on water ? " ' asked Rollo's 

mother. 

. I'll II » II. ..I . I .1 ■ 

NoTB. — %The reason why water extinguishes flame appears to be, first, because 
it is always cooler than the burning body, since it cannot be heated above 912 
degrees, and therefore would extinguish it by cooling ; and secondly, because two 
bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same time, and therefore the water 
excludes the air which is the supporter of combustion, uid that eztinguishei Ui* 
0MM by remorinf the cause of it. 
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37. " Why, that is somewhat diflfetent fvom eitfaet," toid 
Mr. Holiday; ^ or rather it is both combined. Thefe is some* 
thing very curious in the operation of water upon fix^ ; that 
I will explain at some other time." 

QTTBfiTieNS. 2. ffoto ia phosphorus obtained 7 2. Where is tuZpAvf found f 
S. Where is saltpeter found? S. Bbto is alcohol obtairied ? 6. At what tampen- 
tiire cto phosphorus, wood, and iron, hiAame} 13. What takes plac« when Iron 
filings are sprinicled in the fire? 24. Why is it difficult to light a lamp, when tha 
wick is cut short and square acfoss 7 90. How do city lamp-lighten always cut off 
the wicks of their lamps 7 33. What two things are necessary to carry on eomhiu* 
tton ? 35. How is a lainp eztingalsbed by blowhig it out f 36. How by aa mUb* 
fuisher 9 36. fibte is a lamp orjlame extinguished when tee put on waitr t 



LESSON XX. 



Spell and Definei 



1. Ar^w-y, formed like arrows. 
1. Brill'iant, sparkling With luster. 
1. Moon'beams, rays of light froUi tlie 
moon. 

1. Com'rades, companions. 

2. Sheet'ed, expanded like a sheet. 



3. Wage, to carry on. 
3. Ri'o^on*, nolay. 

3. Ween, to think. 

4. Fes'ti-val, a feast. 
4. Mirth, mwrrimeni. 
4. Mer'ryf^yfjOTiflL 



Ebboeb.— 2. Wins foi wirtdsf Z. toetl (oi wheel ; 3b ««« tort»hU$i 8. Maiftf 
ftfaeto; 4. eheuse for choose; 4. hurth for hearth. 



THE SKATEWS SONG. 

E. PEABODT. 

1. Away ! away ! — our fires stream br^t 

Along^ the frozen river, 
And their arrowy sparkles of brilliant light 

On the forest branches quiver. 
Away ! away ! for the stars are forth, 

And on the pure snows of the valley, 
In a giddy trance, the moonbeams dancea — 

Come, let us our comrades rally ' 
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2. Away! away! o'er the sheeted ice, 

Away, away, we go ; 
On our steel-bound feet we move as fleet 

As deer o'er the Lapland* snow. 
What though the sharp north winds are out, 

The skater** heeds them not ; 
'Midst the laugh and the shout of the joyous rout,' • 

Gray winter is forgot ' 

3. 'T is a pleasant sight, the joyous throng 

In the light of the reddening flame, 
While with many a wheel on the ringing steel. 

They wage their riotous game ; 
And though the night air cutteth keen,' 

And the white moon shineth coldly, 
Their homes, I ween, on the hills have been, — 

They should breast the strong blast boldly. 

4. Let others choose more gentle sports, 

By the side of the winter's hearth. 
Or at the ball or festival 

Seek for their share of mirth ; 
But as for me, — away ! away ! 

Where the merry skaters be. 
Where the fresh wind blows and the smooth ice glows, 

There is the place for me ! 



NoTBi. — * Lapaand is a cold country in the north of Europe. The reindeer con- 
rtitutes the principal food and clothing of the inhabitants, b The best skaters aro 
fcund in Holland, where both men and women are often seen skating to market. 

QuBSTZONS. 2. WTuU is said of Lapland? 2. What conatittttea the food and 
clothing of the inhetbitantaf 2. Whiere are the beet akatere found f S. 7b 
what piace are men and women often eeen ekating 9 
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LESSON XXI. 
SpeU and Define, 



1. AnVil, an iron block used by smiths. 

1. Toil, to labor. 

2. Till, to caltivate. 

2. Stub1x)m, stiff, hard. 

3. Gallant, noble. 
8. Bark, a small ship. 

Errors. — !. Har'mer'a for nam'mer's ; 2. cus for curae; 3. pleoto for pl<n» 
% /ends for JUnda; 5. prii/i-lige for prit/i-lege. 



4. Hec'tic, pertaining to fever. 

4. Men'tal, pertaining to the mind. 

4. Cham'pi-ons, heroes. 

5. Wield, to maAiage. 

6. Dow'er, gift, portion. 
6. Birth'right, a right derived from birtlh 



LABOR. 

MISS C. F. ORNE. 

1. Ho ! ye who at the anvil toil, 

And strike the sounding blow, 
Where, from the burning iron's breast, 

The sparks fly to and fro, 
While answering to the hammer's ring, 

And fire's intenser glow, — 
Oh, while ye feel 't is hard to toil 

And sweat the long day through, 
Remember, it is harder still 

To have no work to do ! 

2, Ho ! ye who till the stubborn soil, 

Whose hard hands guide the plow. 
Who bend beneath the summer sun. 

With burning cheek and brow, — 
Ye deem the curse* still clings to earth 

From olden time till now ; 
But while ye feel 't is hard to toil 

And labor all day through, 
Remember, it is harder still 

To have no work to do ! 



NoTB. — » The curse which God pronounced against Adam, because ho ata of th"^ 
tiM of knowledge. See Genesis, iii. 17—20. 
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3, Ho ! ye who plow the sea's blue field. 

Who ride the restless wave, 
Beneath whose gallant vessel's keel • 

There lies a yawning grave, 
Arotind whose bark the wintry winds 

Like, fiends of fury rave, — 
Oh, while ye feel *t is hard to toil 

And labor long hours through, 
Bemember, it is harder still 

To have no work to do ! 

4. Ho ! ye upon whose fevered cheeks 

The hectic glow is bright. 
Whose mental toil wears out the day, 

And half the weary night, 
Who labor for the souls of men. 

Champions of truth and right ! — 
Although you feel your toil is hard, 

Even with this glorious view. 
Remember, it is harder still 

To have no work to do ! 

6, Ho ! all who labor, all who strive ! — 

Ye wield a lofty power ; 
Do with your might, do with your strength, 

Fill every golden hour ! 
The noble privilege to do 

Is man's most noble dower. 
Oh, to your birthright and yourselves. 

To your own souls, be true ! 
A weary, wretched life is theirs 

Who have no work to do ! 

QuBsnoNB. 1. What is harder than to labor ? 2. What U the eurw r^ftmd f* $ 
ft. Is labor a curse or blessing, as man is now constituted ? 
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LESSON xxir. 

^)eU and Define. 



I. CUi^gy-ttan, a nJBfater of the 6os- 
1. A'mi-arble, lorelj. [pel. 

3. Reg-u-lar'i-iy, order. 

3. Cennmle', to conxfort. 

4. In'no-ceat, harmleaa. 

4. Grass-plot, a level spot of grass. 
7. For-lofn', forsaken. 



8. Pn>>tect'or, defender. 

9. Crib, a child's bed. 
12. Mold'ing, shaping. 

12. Re-sem-blance, likemecM. 
16. Goat, an animal of the ilifldp UmL 
16. Carve, to cut wood or stone. 
19. Ma'son, a bricklayer. 



Er&ors. — 1. Mer'ri-ed foT mar'ri-ed ; 1. am'e-ble for a'nU-a-ble ; 3. Reg-e-lar'i' 
ty for rtg-u-lar'i-ty ; 3. leaa for least ; 7. in'ner-ceni for infno-eent; 8. dei^ing fo; 
doling; 9. ton' thing for som^tMngf 9. oefifud for or'ekardf 10. comfJ^U$ for eeM^< 
forts; 18. ruth'er fox rather. 



THE GOOD SON. 



E. MANaXN. 



1. Some years ago, in a small village in England,* there 
lived a clergyman, who had the care of a parish in the neigh- 
borhood. He was married to a very amiable young lady, and 
ihey lived in a neat, pretty, small house, whicdi they called 
Primrose* Cottage, because it was originally of the color of 
the primrose ; though afterward it was hardly possible to 
know the color of the building, as it was nearly covered with 
ivy and honeysuckle. 

2. Here they lived poor, but contented and happy, because 
they were both good, and greatly beloved. The wife was 
loved, because she used to help the sick and needy, and by 
giving, now and then, a piece of flannel or linen to such as 
wanted clothes in the winter time for themselves or their little 
ones ; and by her way of doing all this, and her civil manner 
of speaking to people, she won their hearts still more. 

3. The clergyman, on his part, gained general respect and 



NoTBB. ~ « See England, page 1 10, note c. b Prirn'rose ; a flowering plant found ilk 
'bundance on ihe eastern continent, and aom» few species are seen In Ceaada* Thi» 
A>weTB are white, red, or yellow, and very beautiful. 

14 
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good*wiIl by doing all his duties, public and private, with 
perfect regularity, and as if he took true pleasure in these 
and in nothing else. He was simple in his devotions, and 
with the sorrowful and dying among his flock he was sad 
and solemn ; and when he could not console them otherwise, 
he would show that he at least felt for their misfortunes 

4. But with the young, the gay, and the happy he seemed 
happy and gay himself, and encouraged them in their inno- 
cent sports and games ; and when they played cricket or 
football, he would look on delighted, as he sat in his green 
arm-chair, on the little grass-plot before his own door ; while 
his wife worked at her needle, seated near him, and their 
healthy, cheerful boy played in their sight. 

5. These were their joyful times. Both were young ; jnd 
if they had not fortune, they had hope to enliven them ; and 
when they had an hour to spare from their different duties, 
they passed that* hour in laying plans for the happiness of 
their dear son, who, at the time this history commences, was 
about five years old. 

6. One- day, however, the clergyman, on coming home after 
the church service was over, was silent and pale ; he went 
to bed early ; the next morning he could not rise, and in four 
days more he was dead. 

7. And now woe came where joy had been, and weeping 
instead of smiles ; and where all before had been hope, there 
was now nothing but despair. A new clergyman arrived, to 
fill the place of the last ; and the poor, forlorn, and friendless 
mother was obliged to lead her innocent boy by the hand, from 
what was no longer their own door, and bid farewell forever 
to the Primrose Cottage. 

8. Nothing can well be imagined more miserable than the 
unfortunate widow. In losiug her husband, she had lost her 
protector and her beloved companion, all her power of doing 
good to others, and almost all her means of supporting herself, 
and one she loved more than herself, her little son. She had 
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no friends except among the poor, who can be of no use to 
such as are poor like themselves ; and she had scarcely any 
money to hire a lodging, or buy a meal to eat. 

9. But something she must do ; and therefore, she went to 
the house of a humble farmer, a good man who had known 
her in better times, and he readily agreed to give her shelter 
in a small room, that looked out on an orchard at the back 
of his house, in which there was a bed for herself, and in a 
litde closet behind it a crib for her boy. 

10. It was also settled that they should share the plain food 
which the &.rmer and his wife were contented to eat; and by 
way of paying for these comforts, the poor lady undertook to 
do as much for them, as she was able to perform. By degrees 
she made herself useful ; and she was so gentle and so sweet* 
tempered, and had so Httle pride, that at last they perceived 
they could not live happily without her. 

11. Any spare time she had, she employed in teaching her 
boy to read and write ; and at night, when he was in bed 
and asleep, and she thought no one observed, she would many 
a time, sit down and weep, then pray to God for pity, and at 
length go to sleep herself. In this manner, and walking with 
her boy in the orchard, and conversing with the farmer and 
his wife, and seldom being heard of or spoken to by anybody 
else, some years passed away. 

12. Her son was not only the chief object of her affection, 
bat her constant companion; and so fond was he of his 
mother, and so grateful to her, which is a strong proof of his 
having a noble mind, that he would hardly ever leave her ; 
and while he was seated by her side, as children must do 
something, he used to amuse himself with cutting little bits 
of wood into different shapes, or molding a lump of bees-wax, 
whvh the farmer had given him, into the resemblance, as he 
thought, of birds, cows, and so forth. 

13. He at last finished the likeness of a goat in wax, so 
much to the satisfaction of his friends, that the farmer grew 
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proud of showing the litde figure to genflemen and ^dteii 
passing by. .^ 

14. One day, an old gentleman, plainly clad, stopped {at 
many minutes to look at the goat, as it stood in the parlor 
window, and presently coming in, asked very humbly to be 
«Howed to examine the waxen figure. The farmer was pleased 
with this, and said, " Sit down, sir, and look at it as long as 
you like." 

15. The old stranger sitting down, desired the famnef to 
tell him, if possible, who made the goat. The farmer said 
he would soon do that ; and calling the boy from his mother^s 
little room, introduced him to the old man, who made vtamf 
inquiries about- him ; as, who he was, how old, and who wa^ 
his teacher. 

.16. The boy answered that he lived with his mother, at 
the house of the good farmer where they then were ; that he 
was nine years of age, and had learned to read and write 
from his mother, but had not been taught to carve or mold 
by any one. 

17. The stranger then asked, with great humility, to Seef 
his mother, who immediately came out to him, and repeated 
the information which the boy had already given him. 

IS. The old man said he seemed to be a good child aiid 
rather ingenious ; that he himself had once, in his better 
days, a turn for carving sticks and stones, find was pleased 
with anything of the kind ; that he knew a stone-mason in 
the next village, who would, he thought, give the poor boy 
something to do in his way, if his mother had no objection ; 
and that, with her leave, he would speak of him to the masoii 
on his road home. 

19. The boy, who seldom smiled, smiled now at the notion 
of having something large to carve. The mother was thafnk- 
ful to the old stranger, only she was rather sad at the thought 
<tf her boy being absent from her for some hours every day« 
nA he must be if employed ; but the good-hearted farmer auA 
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his wife adrised her not to refuse the offer, if the mason 
would agree to the old man's plan ; and so he went away. 

Questions. 2. Whut caused the clergyman's wife to be belored 7 3. How did 
the clergyman gain the good will of his people 7 6. What happened to the clergj- 
man? 8. What means of support had the clergymaa'a wife newt 9. Who gav» 
ber shelter 7 11. How did she em^oj her spare time ? 12. How did her son amass 
himself? 13. What did Mr. N. offer to do for him 7 19. How was the boy pleased 
with the proposal 9 



LESSON XXIII. 

SpeU and Defiiie. 



1. Mes'sen-ger, one who carries a mes- 

2. Mel'an-chol-y, gloomj. ' [sage. 
8l O-be'di-eot, submissive. 

4. Re-spect'ful, full of respect. 

4. Ex-ceed'ing-ly, In a high degree. 

5. Streaks, stripes. 

7. Shed'ding, pouring out. 



9. Stat'ue, an image. 

10. In-de-pend'ence, freedom from wanL 

12. In>gen1ous, skilful to Inreiit. 

13. Char'i-ot, a carriage of state 

14. tiiv'er-y, a servant's dress. * 
17. Con'se-quence, distinction. 
20. CKiin'sas, gold coins. 



Erbors. 2. Defaunt for defeetU s 2. eour^try-mun for counftry-mmn ; Sl Mtfnd 
f 01 set/ er-ai ; 3. o-befje-ent for o-befdi-ent; 6. tufyal-ly for iufu-dt-ly; 9. modfl for 
mod'el; 10. mis^ria for mis'treta ; II. gownd for gown; 12. fort'nit tot forf night f 
Si. ijffMfrjf for Htfer-y; 20. givfer-ova for g^ar-oua. 



THE GOOD SON, — CoHCLTOXD. 



S. MANGin. 



1. Ik a few days after this visit from the old stranger, the 
\ioy*s mother received a letter signed N., hut nothing mOre, 
telling her that, if her son would go along with the messen- 
ger who left the letter, he would take him to the mason they 
had spoken of together ; and as the distance was hut ahoat 
half a mile, the exercise of walking would do him good. 

2. A decent looking countryman waited for him ; the 
mother sighed, but let him go; the boy went, half joyful, 
half melancholy, and the farmer, who greatly liked the child, 
went with him, and promised to bring him back on his return 
£rom market 

14* 
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3. For several months, this ohedient child conti&ued to 
attend his master the mason, and was always regular in 
returning to his mother, at the end of three or four hours, 
each day. To her the first sound of his foot and sight of his 
face, were always welcome* 

4. He was as respectful and tender toward her as ever, and 
in fact in np thing was he changed, except in what is now to 
he mentioned. He said he was exceedingly fond of the work 
he had to do, and that his master praised him ; hut still he 
made a sort of secret of what he was doing while away. 

5. He was a hoy of uncommon character, and had the 
serious face and the sensible words, in talking, of boys three 
years older than himself; insomuch that his observing mother 
felt a sort of respect for him, and allowed him to keep his 
secret as long as he chose. 

6. Some more time had passed in this manner, when 
toward the sunset of a fine summer's day, as the melancholy 
widow was sitting outside of the cottage door, now and then 
talking to her son, and often looking up at the streaks of 
crimson and gold, which adorned the sky, the farmer came 
home much later than he usually did, and said he had a letter 
for the boy's mother, which he was desired to give into her 
own hands. 

7. The widow • took the letter into her apartment ; but, 
presently afterward, rather ran than walked out again, giving 
tha letter to the farmer and his wife to read, whilst she herself, 
shedding many tears, threw her arms round her boy's neck, 
and kissed his cheeks, crying out, '^ My dear, — my excellent 
child ! " • 

8. The farmer having read the letter, seemed as much 
astonished and rejoiced as she herself was. And it was no 
wonder that those who loved the boy, and wished him well, 
should be pleased with the news in the letter. 

9. It was, as before, signed N., and informed the delighted 
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mother, that her son had made a model* in clay for a statuef 
and sent his performance to him in London ;^ that he had 
shown it to several great judges of the art; and that they, 
as.a reward, had sent the mother, for the use of her ingenious 
boy, the sum of fifty pounds.® 

10. This was indeed a sum much larger than she had been 
mistress of for many a long day, and at once gave her inde- 
pendence. Her generous and now proud and happy boy put 
a bank note for the money into his mother's hand, and was 
going to speak, but could not ; some tears feU from his eyes 
on his mother's cheek as she embraced him ; and both went, 
as the mother said, to walk together in the orchard, but 
perhaps it was to sit down and weep for joy. 

11. They could now afford, in some measure, to reward 
the kind farmer and his wife for their former friendly behavior, 
by making them a handsome present; and accordingly the 
widow bought a fine, but not too fine, gown for the wife, and 
a most beautiful young spotted cow for Jier husband. 

12. But wonders, instead of ending with what had just 
happened, were only beginning. In a year or two after, the 
ingenious youth, who was more and more pleased with his 
employment, made a statue of white marble,** and wrote to 
his friend N. to tell him what he had done, and to say he was 
ashamed to show his work to any one except him, but greatly 
wished that he could see it. 

13.. In about a fortnight from this time, as he was returning 
.to the cottage after finishing his work for the day, and had 
just reached the door, he heard the noise of carriage wheels, 
and scarcely had he entered, and while he was yet holding 
his mother's hand in his, a chariot drove up and stopped. 

14. A servant in rich livery opened the carriage door, and 

NoTBS. — o Before sculpturing a statue of stone, it is the practice of sculptors to 
make a representation of their design, by molding it in clay or some other soft sub. 
stance, b See London, page 87, note a. ^ Fifty pounds are equal to about 242 dollars. 
' Marlile ; limestone or carbonate of lime, of various colors, as green, red, black« 
White, &c. ; the white is commonly used for sUtuary. 
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to tii€ Utter amazement of the boy, his mother, the farmer, and 
his wife, out of the carriag« came the old gentleman, Mr. N., 
— for they knew him by nd other name, — dressed much as 
before, and as before, civil and humble in his look and way 
of speaking. 

15. He shook hands with them all round ; and then seating 
himself, said, " I have rather a long story to tell, — that is, a 
long one for me, as I am not fond of using many words." 
And then he proceeded, addressing himself with great respect 
chiefly to the boy*s mother. 

16. " As you have been in London, madam, you may have 
fieen such and such marble statues," which he mentioned. 
She said she well remembered them, and how beautiful they 
were. "Well, madam," said he, "they were made by me,' 
as some others which you may not have seen. 

17. " I obtained a little fame, a good deal of money, and 
8ome share of credit among persons of consequence in town, 
who are pleased to say that I understand my art, and they 
generally show favor to any one whom I recommend. I for- 
merly suspected that your son had genius, a gift that few have. 

18. " I have long been satisfied that he had great talents, 
and, unknown to him, have examined a piece of sculpture he 
has just finished, and have shown it to better judges than 
myself." 

19. Then turning toward the young man, he added, " And 
now I have the pleasure of presenting you with the price 
which the king himself has commanded me to pay you, for 
the beautiful statue you have made, and which I shall take 
with me to London, to be placed in the royal palace. 

20. " The money, my young friend, is one thousand guineas,* 
a large sum, but not too much for the work of genius you 
have produced, nor for the wise and generous use I know you 
will make of it." 



NoTBS. — a Flaxman, Chantry, Gahagan, were diatinguiahed sculptors in tiondoik 
• Oae thousand guineas are equal to nearly five thousand dollars. 
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21. The rest of the youth's story is easily told ; he sooa 
made a great fortune, and gained such renown that a statue 
by him reflected honor on his country. He rendered his 
beloved mother as happy as her son*s virtuous name, and the 
wealth he shared with her, could make her; enriched the 
good farmer and his wife to their hearts' content ; and neyer 
for a day forgot his debt of love and gratitude to the Old 
Stranger. 

Qv>9TiONS. 4. How did the son conduct towards his mother f 4. How was ha 
pleased with his worlc? 9. Wliat did the mother receive for the model of the statue 
her son had made 7 9. What ia it customary for the artist to do before sculptur- 
ing a statue in stone ? 9. What is the value of ^/ty pounds 7 11. What present 
did the mother make to the fiftrmer and his wife ? 12. What ia marble t 12. What 
kind is used for statuary 7 16. What distinguished sculptors in London ean you 
mention? 20. How much did the Icing pay her son for his marble statue? 20. What 

• 

orei a thousand guintat worth 9 21 . How afterwards was a statue by him regarded I 



LESSON XXIV. 
Spell and Define, 



13. Pen'u-ry, extreme porerty. 
16. In-glo'rl'OuSi without renown. 
16. Ap-plause', approbation, praise. 

18. In-gen'u-ous, fhink, undisguised. 

19. Mad'ding, furious, raging. 

20. Un-couth', rough, awkward. 

25. Swain, a husbandman, herdsman. 



1. Cai'few, an erenlng beU. 

3. Mop'ingi stupid, sluggish. 

4. TeV-tree, an evergreen tree. 
7. Glebe, turf 

10. Aisle, a walk in a church, [breast. 

11. Bust, a human statue down to the 

12. Ce-les'tial, heavenly. 

Ehkors. — 6. Srill for shrill; 6. hurth for hearth; 7. jo'cund for jo&und; 
9. hur'cUd-ry for her'ald-ry; 13. spiles for spoils; 15. davmifless for daunt'lessf 
16. hio'try for his'tory ; 17. for-baydef for for-badef ; 17. shet for shut; 18. srin* 
f>T shrine; 20. un-cowth' for un-couth' ; 28. hayth for heath, 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

OKAY. 

1, The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
The lowing herds wind slowly o'er the lea ; 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
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Jt. Now fades the glimmeriog landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

3. Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such, as wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

4. Beneath these rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap» 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep* 

5. The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their, lowly bed. 

6. For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's retum, 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share. 

7. Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield I 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke 1 

8. Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
^ Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
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9. The boast of heraldry ,*^ the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that v^ealth e'er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

'C. Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

11. Can storied urn or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ? 

12. Perhaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

13. But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

14. Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full rtiany a flower is born to blifth unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

15. Some village Hampden,^ that, with dauntless breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

NoTBs. — a Her'ald-ry ; the art, practice, or science of recording genealogies, and 
blazoning arms or ensigns armorial. It also teaches whaterer relates to the marshal* 
ing of eavalcadesi processions, and other public ceremonies, b Hampden (ham'dan) 
John ; an Englishman distinguished for his patriotism and mfliiary ralor, bom In 
London, in 1604. 
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Some mute, inglorious Milton* here may. rest ; 
Some Cromwell,*' guiltless of his country's blood> 

16. The applause of listening senates to command^ 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes* 

17. Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

18. The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame ; 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the muse's fiame. 

19. Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along tlie cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

20. Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the pafting tribute of a sigh. 

21. Their name, their years, spelled by the unlettered muse. 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many holy texts around she strews. 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 



NoTBS. — * MiKton (John); one of the most eminent of the Engrliah poem, hom 
in London, 1608. bCromVell (Oliver); ui eminent statesman and general, 
monly styled the Protector of the Commonwealth of England, bom in 1509. 
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22. For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

. This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

23. On some fond breast the parting soul relies ; 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
E'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries. 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

24. For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead, 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

25. Haply some hoary-headed swam may say, 

" Oft have we seen him» at the peep of dawn. 
Brushing with hasty st^s the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

26. " There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His list)<;ss length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 

27. " Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 

Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

28. *' One mom, I missed him on the accustomed hill, 

Along the heath, and near his favorite tree ; 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he. 

29. " The next, with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow through the churchyard path we saw him home ; 
16 
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Approach and read, for thou canst read, the lay 
'Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn :"— 

30. " Heie rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy marked him for her own. 

31. " Large was his bounty, and his soul^sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send. 
He gave to misery all he had, — a tear ; 

He gained from heaven, — 'twas all he wished, — a 
friend. 

32. "No further seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, — 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his Father and his God." 

QxrBSTiONB. 9. What i« tht meaning of heraldry 7 15. W?io teat Hampdm f 
Ifi. Tfilto w€u Milton t 16. Wfto vaa Cromwell t What can you sea in this piece 
pMticiUarl/ beautiful ) 



LESSON XXV. 
SpeU and Define, 



1. Qaad'ru'pede, four-footed animals. 
1. San'gvin-a-ry, bloodthirsty, cruel. 
1. Pel'age, the hair or fur of wild ani- 
mals. 

1. Ya'ri-e-ga-ted, diversified with colors. 

2. Te-na'cious, retentive, holding fast. 

3. Ex-plor'ed, examined. 

3. Con-firma'tion, evidence, proof. 



4. da-noes', Indian IXMits. 

4. Lungs, the organs of respiration. 

5. Shoul'der-blade, the broad bona of the 

shoulder. 
8. En'ter-pris-ing, active, resolute. 

8. Sand'-bar, a bank of sand. 

9. Ex-trem'i-ty, the utmost point. 
9. Claws, the natls of an animal. 



Ebsosb. — 1. Va-rVe-ga-ted for va'ri-e-ga-ted ; 3. mounfinga for mountaituf 
4. eay-netuf for ea-noea' ; 6. wil'lers for triPlovn ; 8. to-war^ for to'toard ; 8. tT9» 
nsnyoiM for tre-menfdoua ; 4. hun'derd for hundred ; 9. eights for eiglUht, 

THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 

J, D. GODMAN. 

1. Thb grizzly bear, justly conisidered as the most dreadful 
and dangerous of North American quadrupeds, is the despotic 
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and sangainary monarch of the wilds over which he ranges 
The color varies according to ^age, and his particular state of 
pelage ; and hence he has been described as brown, white, and 
variegated ; although evidently of the same species. 

2. He is remarkably tenacious of life, and on many occa* 
sions, numerous rifle-balls have been fired into his body without 
much apparent injury. In fact, the chance of killing a grizzly 
bear, by a single shot, is very small, unless the ball penetrates 
the brain, or passes through the heart. 

3. Instances are related by travelers who have explored the 
countries in the vicinity of the Eocky Mountains,^ of from ten 
to fourteen balls having been discharged into the body of one 
of these bears before he expired. In confirmation of these 
statements, we here introduce the foUowing sketch from the 
journals of Lewis'* and Clarke.'' 

4. One evening, the men in the hindmost of one of Lewis 
and Clarke's canoes, perceived one of these bears lying in the 
open ground, about three hundred paces from the river ; and 
six of them, all good hunters, went to attack him. Conceal- 
ing themselves by a little eminence, they were able to approach 
within forty paces unperceived. Four of the hunters now 
fired, and each lodged a ball in his body, two of which passed 
directly through the lungs.** 

6. The bear sprung up, and ran furiously, with open mouth, 
upon them ; two of the hunters, who had reserved their fire, 
gave him two additional wounds, and one breaking his shoul- 
der-blade, somewhat retaFded his motions. Before they could 
again load their guns, he came so close on them, that they 

NoTBs. — a Rock'y Moun'tains ; a range of mountains in the western part of the 
United Stales and British America, four thousand miles long, and three miles high. 
r> Lew'is (Meriwether) ; a bold and enterprising traveler, chosen by Congress, in 
1803, to sxplore the north-western part of the United States. He was bom in Virginia, 
In 1774. c Clarke (William) ; the companion of Lewis in his exploring expedition, 
and aaerward agent of the United States Indian afikirs. d The lungs, in popular 
language called the lights, are the organs of respiration in men and animals ; they 
fill nearly the whole chest, and are formed of an almost iQfinlte number of cella filled 
with air. 
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were obliged to run toward the river ; and before they had 
gained it, the bear had aknost overtaken them. 

6. Two men jumped into the canoe; the other four sep> 
arated, and concealing themselves among the willows, fired 
as fast as they could load their pieces. Several times the 
bear was struck, but each shot seemed only to direct his fury 
toward the hunters ; at last, he pursued them so closely that 
they threw aside their guns, and jumped from a perpendicular 
bank, twenty feet high, into the river. 

7. The bear sprung after them, and was very near the hind- 
most man, when one of the hunters on the shore shot him 
through the head, and finally killed him. When they dragged 
him on shore, they foimd that eight balls had passed through 
his body in different directions. 

8. On another occasion, the same enterprising travelers 
met with the largest bear of this species they had ever seen. 
When they fired, he did not attempt to attack them, but fled 
with a tremendous roar ; and such was his tenacity of life, that 
although five balls had passed through the lungs, and five 
other wounds had been inflicted, he swam more than half 
across the river to a sand-bar, and survived more than twenty 
minutes. 

9. This bear weighed five or six hundred pounds, at least, 
and measured eight feet seven inches and a half, from the nose 
to the extremity of the hind feet ; five feet ten inches and a 
half around the breast, and his claws were four inches and 
three eighths in length. 

Questions. 1. What is said of the ferocity of the grizzly bear? 1. What is his 
color 7 2. Wliat is said of the chance of killing him by a single shot ? 3. What is 
said of the Rockt/ Mountains 7 3. How many balls are sometimes fired into these 
bears before they expire 7 3. Who was Letois 7 3. Who was Clarke 7 4. What ar% 
thelunga 7 7. How many balls passed through the body of the bear, killed by th« 
company of Lewis and Clarke? 8. How many balls did the second bear receir* 
^v&>n he expired ? 9. How much did he weigh ? 9. What was his length f 
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LESSON XXVI. 
SpeU afid Define. 



1. Oot'ton-mill, 8 cotton-factory. 

3. Ma-china', a piece of mechanism. 

4. Trans-form'ed, changed in form. 

4. Steam'-en-gine, an engine worlced by 
■team. 

6. In-hab'it-anta, residents, citizens. 

7. Aq'ue-duct, an artificial cliannel for 

water. 

8. In-ter-rupt'ing, hindering. Lchines. 

9. Ma-chin'iat, one who malces ma- 



10. Lo-co-mo'tive, a steam-englatt oa 

wheels. 
10 Rail'-road, a rood conftnictad with 
iron rails. 

11. Ap-pa-ra'tus, utensils, instrnmenta. 
17. Origan, a natural instrumtni of ac* 
20. Mir'rors, loolcing-glasses. [tion. 

20. Cat'a-logue, a list of names. 

21. Res-er-voir', a cistern. 
25. 0-be'dl-ence, submission. 



Ebborb.— 7. A'qttt-duct for aq'ue-duet ; 9. Aeerd for heard j 10. ainfge-lar 
for ainfguriar} 16. range for r&nge; 17. or'gin for origan; 17. toot for nhat , 
21. res'er-voir for res-er-votV ; 24. dit-cril/ed (or de-acrUt'ed. 



A WONDERFUL MACHINE. 

O. L. DEMAREST. 

1. I HAVE been in a cotton-mill, where a quantity of raw 
cotton was put into a machine, and when it was finished, 
became a piece of handsome printed calico, ready to be made 
up into beautiful dresses. 

2. The machinery in the cotton-factory is wonderful ; but I 
know of a machine more wonderful, than any you will find 
there. It is one that not only does more astonishing things 
than the cotton-gin," but actually made the mill and its contents. 

3. I have read of a paper-miU'' in the state of New Jersey,** 
into which was put a number of old rags, and in a very short 
time, they came out a printed book ! Wonderful, indeed 
you say ; but there is a machine which does greater things 
than this, and without which even that paper-mill could not 
have been made ! 



NoTBS. — • CotW-gin ; a machine to separate the seeds from cotton, invented In 
1792, by the celebrated mechanician Eli Whitney, of Westborough, Mass. b The art 
of manufacturing paper from cotton was known to tha Arabians in 704, and aAar* 
ward transfoned to ^nin, where paper-mills ware first built ia 1 100. o New Jwt'Mtj ; 
•Qtt of the Middle States, lying south of the state of New York. 

15* 
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4. I have been carried over roads of iron with astonishing 
speed, by the power of steam ; and the same immense force 
has often borne me swiftly over the waters, in spite of high 
wind^ or heavy tide. But the machine of machines is one 
which surpasses the rail-road* or the steam-boat,^ in wonders. 
It is that machine by which iron is dug out of the earth, and 
transformed into smooth rails on a level road, and which is 
the father of the steam-engine!® 

5. Have you ever been into a large city ? What numerous 
houses of all descriptions do you find ! Dwellings, churches, 
markets, court-houses, stores, workshops, — all were made by 
this machine I speak of. 

6. Were you ever in Philadelphia ?** There, are the great 
Fairmount Water-works,* which dip up water from the Schuyl- 
kill river, and send it all over the city for the use of the inhab- 
itants. What a machine it was, which made the great water- 
works, and keeps them in operation ! 

7. Do you live in the neighborhood of the city of Boston ? ' 
From great distcnces you can see the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment.*^ It is a wonderful machine which erected it ! Have 
you ever seen the Croton Aqueduct/ of the great city of New 
York ? * What a wonderful piece of work it is ! 

NoTBS. — A The first rail-road ever constructed for transportation of merchandise 
and passengers, was completed in England, in 1825. b The first steam-boat waq in- 
vented by an American named Fitch, about 1793 ; tlie first successful one, by Robert 
Fulton, of Nevr York, in 1803. cThe steam* -engine was first invented in England 
by the Marquis of Worcester, in 1663 ; reinvented by Captain Savary, in 169$, and 
subsequently much improved by Newcomen and Watt, d Phil-a-dei'phi-a; a city in 
Pennsylvania, the second in size in the United States. It is situated on the Dela- 
ware river, and contains 228,000 inhabitants, e Fair'mount water'-works ; machinery 
by which the city of Philadelphia is supplied with pure water. The Schuylkill River 
\b dammed up at Fairmount, and the water is conveyed from it into the city through 
iron pipes, i Boston ; a large city in Massachusetts, containing 93,000 inhabitant*, 
ff Bunker Hill Monument; a monument in Chaiiestown, Mass., erected to the mem* 
or/ of those who fell in the battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, i776. It is made of ^an« 
ItA, 220 feet high, and 30 feet aquare at the base, h The Croton Aqueduct was built 
by the city of New York at an expense of 12} millions of dollars ; it will furniah 
60,000,000 gallons of water daily. > New York' ; the largest city in the United Statei^ 
■ituated on ManhattaD island^and containing 312,000 inhabitaota. 
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6. A huge pipe of stone and mortar, over forty miles in ex* 
tent, running over hills and valleys, even the solid rock not 
interrupting its course ; and then miles of iron pipes, all pass- 
ing through the ground under the streets of the city, carrying 
into the very houses of the citizens pure water which descended 
from heaven at a distance, it may be, of fifty or sixty 
miles ! It must be a wonderful machine that made that aque- 
duct ! 

9. This machine, which can work such miracles, was made 
by the greatest Machinist of whom the world has ever heard, 
or will ever hear. He has made other machines equally wcmi- 
derful, in some respects, and yet not to be compared with this 
in the astonishing nature of its construction and its work. I 
will attempt to describe some of the qualities of this ma- 
chine. 

10. It is a locomotive ; that is, it moves from place to place. 
It diilers from a rail-road locomotive in this, that the latter 
must move on iron tails, in one direction only; while the 
former can move in any direction. It moves by means of a 
very singular contrivance of cords, hinges, and levers, by which 
the instruments of motion are raised, advanced, and allowed 
to fall ; and thus the machine is removed by itself from place 
to place, according to the will of the owner. 

1 1 . The rail-road locomotive must be stopped before it arrives 
at the end of the rails, or it will be much injured itself, and do 
serious damage to other things and persons. It cannot of itself 
lay down other rails so as to go further on, nor can it go on 
without rails; neither has it any apparatus by which it can 
support itself in the water. 

12. If it should fall into a river, it would certainly sink. 
But the great machine of which I have spoken, has been so 
contrived, that if the owner understands its use, and it falls 
into the water with him, it can be made to float on the surface, 
and even to cross the stream, if it is not too large, and reach 
dry land. 
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13. Nay, more ; if the owner wishes, the machine can man- 
age so as to cross rivers without wetting a particle, either by 
a contrivance arranged a little way up in the air, or by appa 
ratus constructed by itself, floating on the water. 

14. This astonishing machine is provided with a sort of 
looking-glass, by which the owner perceives what is going on 
about him, and some things even at the distance of a vast 
number of miles. 

15. It can also reveal what other people think ; and I know 
of some cases where it actually shows what was going on 
thousands of years ago ! Sometimes the appearances in this 
looking-glass are very beautiful indeed, and give the owner 
much delight. 

16. The machine has also a drum, on which, if the people 
beat in a certain way, the owner understands and enjoys 
many things which he cannot get within the range of his 
looking-glass. Many persons experience a great deal of pleas- 
ure in having this drum beaten. I do myself. 

17. There is an organ by which the owner sometimes 
makes known his wants, and sometimes discloses what has 
appeared in the looking-glass, or struck the drum. This oi^n, 
if properly used by the owner of the machine, can give much 
pleasure to other people ; and frequently it has made persons 
weep as if their hearts would break, and others laugh with 
excessive delight. 

^ -■ 18. No one ever heard of a paper-machine that made any- 
thing but paper ; or of a pin-machine anything but pins ; • a 
printing-machine" that did anything but print ; or a sawbg- 
machine anything but saw. 

19. But this wonderful machine can work at all tmdes. It 
can make paper or paper-machines ; pins or pin-machines ; 



NoTB. — «Tho art of printing and printing-presses are said to hare been inveaiei 
to 1496, bjT Joha Gutenberg, of Mentz, in Germany. 
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pTii|ttiigH3Qachines, sawiog-machines, or loachines of any othor 
kind that can be thought of. 

/^20. It can print and bind books, saw, sew, cook, make 
tables, lamps, chains, clocks, mirrors, crockery, or anything 
else. Indeed, if I were to make a catalogue of the rarioos 
kinds of work which this machine can do, there would be no 
room for any other matter in this book, however small the 
tjrpe might be. 

21. The way this machine is kept in operation is very curi- 
ous. The substances necessary for this purpose, though of 
various kinds, are obtained by the machine itself, and put 
into a mill, where they are torn to pieces and ground very 
finely. After this, they pass into a reservoir, where they 
remain till they are softened and moistened. 

22. They then go into other parts, where, by some means, 
after undergoing certain processes, they are thrust into numer- 
ous pipes, through which they pass into all parts of the ma- 
chine ; and so long as these substances are kept in motion, 
and renewed from time to time, so long does the maehine have 
the power of action. 

23. This machine must be kept still for some hours every 
day, or it will very soon wear out. It sometimes gets out of 
order, on account of the improper substances put into it, and 
sometimes on account of violence done to it. Instances are 
known, however, where it has lasted more than a hundred 
years before it ceased to be of use ; and yet it has frequently 
been known to stop its action in a few hours. 

24. I have a machine like that I have imperfectly described, 
and so have you. It is the BODY. Do you take care of it 
properly ? Do you use it aright ? Are you sufficiently thank- 
ful to the great Machinist -who gave you such a marvelous gift ? 
The great Machinist is God. Do you love him for his good- 
ness ? Do you thank him for his favors ? 

25. The best thanks you can give him are obedience, mercy, 
i parity, peace, honesty, gentleness, and goodness. Then 
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determine that you will henceforth love and serve him as your 
Father and Friend. 

Questions. What can this wonderful machine do more than the cotton-gin f 
2. What ia the cottonrgitif and toho invented it 9 3. What can the machine do 
more tiian the paper-mill ? 3. Hoto early teas the art of making paper from cotton 
knoum ? 3. When and where loere paper-nulls first built ? 4. Of what is this ma- 
chine the father % 4. When teas the first rail-road completed J A. When and bg 
whom toas the first successful steam-boat invet^ed 7 4. WTien and by whom waa 
the steamrengine invented 7 6. What is Philadelphia 7 6. What are the Fair 
mount Water-works 7 7. What is said of Boston 7 7. What is Bunker Hill Aton 
ument t 7. "mutt is said of New York 7 8. What is the Croton Aqueduct ? 7. Whas 
did it cost 7 9. Who made this wonderful machine 7 10. What are some of its qual- 
ities ? 18. W?ien was the art of printing invented 7 21. How is this machine kept 
in operation ? 24. What is its namOi and who made it } 26. What should we glvm 
him for his goodness ? 



LESSON XXVII. 
SpeU and Define. 



1. Un-trod'den, not marked by the feet. 
3.' Ar-ray'ed, put in order. 

3. Cliarg'er, a liorse used in battle. 

4. Steed, a hone. 

4. Ar-tille-ry, cannon. 



6. Tor'rent, a rapid stream. 

6. Can'o-py, a covering orer head. 

7. ComOwt, battle. 

7. Chiv'al-ry, Talor and dexterity. 

8. Sep'ul-cher, a grare. 



Ekbobs. — 3. Hosfman for horsefman; 3. jine for join; 4. ar-tU'ry for ar-tUfh' 
ry; 7. tcJUv^al-ry for ehiv^al-ry ; 8. so'Jers for sol'diers. 



HOHENLINDEN.* 

T. CAHFBELL. 

1. On Linden, when the sun was low, 
AU hloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser** rolling rapidly. 

2. But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 

The darkness of her scenery. 



•^^ 



NoTBS. — a Ho'hen-lin'den ; a valley in Bavaria, one of the German ttatea, 

brated for the victory of the French over the Austrians, in 1800. ^Jamdlfmt^i 
rivtr in Bavaria, flowing into the Danube. 
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3. By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

4. Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 

Far flashed the red artillery. 

5. But redder yet that light shall glow 

On Linden's hiils of blood-stained snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

6. 'T is morn ; but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank,* and fiery Hun,** 

Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

7. The combat deepens ; — on, ye brave. 
Who rush to glory or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich !*^ all thy banners wave ! 

And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

8. Few, few shall part, where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulcher ' 



NoTBS. — » Frank; a name si^ifying a Frenchman, because the French are do 
■cended from the Franks. bHun; a name signifying a Hungarian or Austilan, 
because the Hungarians, who go under the general name of Austrians, are the de- 
scendants of the Huns, c Munich (mu'nik) ; the capital of Bavaria, containing 
60,000 Inhabitants. 

Questions. What i» Hohehlinden or Linden, and for tohat U it diatinguiahid f 
1. What is JaerJ 6. What is the meaning of Frank 9 6. What qf Hunt 
7. What is said of Munich? 
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LESSON XXVIII. 
Spell and Define. 



1. Ham'mock, a swinging bed. 

2. Dis-cloao', to open to view. 

3. Ex-hau8t'ed, expended. 

3. Ir-re-sist'l-ble, that cannot be op- 
posed. 

5. Mi-rac'u-lou8, supernatural, wonder- 

fuL 

6. Sub-sist'ence, means of support. 



7. Mar'in-er, a seaman, a sailor. 

7. Grat-i-fi-ca'tions, pleasures, delight& 

8. JjamVkins, small lanfibs. 

9. Tem-pesl'u-ous, very stormy. 
10. Satch'el, a little sack or bag. 
10. Re-plen'ish-ed, filled, supplied. 

12. Con'sti-tu-ted, composed, made. 

13. Cot'tage, a cot, a small dwelling. 



Errors. — 1. Dreaf/ul for dread'ful ; 1. statom for storm; 5. auj-ested for m^ 
geat-ed; 7. stran'ger for strAn'ger ; 8. tile for toil; 8. para'ter for p€ia'ture ; ICves'td 
foTvea'ael; 11. ketch for catch ; 12. et/ry for ei/er-y; 14. brUe for broil. 



REWARD OP HOSPITALITY. 

1. Dark was the night, and dreadful was the storm, when 
James Corbett was aroused from his hammock by a cry of, 
" A leak ! a leak ! all hands to the pumps ! " Without a 
moment's delay he hurried on his clothes, and flew to the 
assistance of his shipmates ; but, alas ! their exertions were 
unavailing. 

2. The lightning, which glared through the profound dark- 
ness, only served to disclose the rocks on which they had 
already strtick; and the terrific thunder, which rolled over 
their heads, added fresh terror to the lamentations of those 
who considered that in a few moments they might be forever 
swallowed up in the bosom of the ocean. 

3. After laboring at the pumps till his strength was com- 
pletely exhausted, James went upon deck, in the hope of 
recovering his breath and strength. Here, however, he had 
the misfortune to behold his beloved father perish before his 
eyes ; and in a few moments he himself was swept into the 
sea by a tremendous wave, which broke over the ship with, 
irresistible violence. 

4. Providentially, however, the vessel was at a very short 
distance from the coast ; and as the tide was setting in strong^- 
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ly toward the shore, our young sailor was thrown upon the 
beach, before he was completely deprived of his senses. 

5. After waiting till daybreak, he looked around and per- 
ceived a church at a short distance. This suggested the propri- 
ety of his returning thanks to the Almighty for his miraculous 
preservation ; and this duty he performed, in the best manner 
he could, before he attempted to set forward. 

6. He then committed himself to the protection of Heaven, 
and wandered he knew not whither, having neither a hat 
upon his head nor shoes on his feet, destitute of a single penny, 
and dependent upon the charity of strangers even for the 
means of subsistence. 

7. After walking several hours, our young mariner arrived 
at a pleasant spot between Dover* and Sandgate,' where Ralph 
Martin was accustomed to keep his father's sheep. In this 
place, Ralph had passed the greater part of his life, a stmnger 
to the gratifications of luxury, and the wants of ambition. 

8. He was alike exposed to the scorching heats of summer, 
and the pinclfing frosts of winter; yet, if his sheep were 
healthy and nfe lambkins numerous, he was always perfectly 
contented. He thought it no toil to lead them up and down 
the hills, if by the change they obtained better pasture. 

9. The weather, on the preceding night, having be^n ex- 
tremely tempestuous, and the coast being strewed with wrecks, 
Ralph felt the tear of sympathetic tenderness start into his 
eyes as he gazed around, when the shipwrecked sailor had 
approached him, and earnestly solicited a morsel of bread. 

10. Ralph's satchel was not very well replenished, but what 
he had he freely gave, and sincerely wished it had been more. 
The poor boy whom he relieved thanked him with unaffected 
gratitude, and informed him of the par|iculars of his ship- 
wreck. His father, he said, had been a captain of a vessel 
which traded from an Italian city to London.^ 

NoTBS. — a Do'v^er and Sand'gate; towns on the southern coast of England. 
^ See London, p. 87, nou a. 

16 
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11. They were returning from a very prosperous voyage 
when they were overtaken,, in the channel, by a gale of wind 
It continued three days, and they were, at length, wrecked on 
the coast of Kent. He saw his father, endeavoring to catch 
hold of a rope, miss his aim, and fall overboard. He was 
then carried into the sea, by an overwhelming wave, and 
escaped death only by being thrown upon the beach. 

12. The youth wept as he gave this recital ; and Ralph, 
whose kind heart felt for every one, wept also. He had two 
shillings and a few halfpence in his pocket, and these consti- 
tuted his only possessions; but he gave them willingly to 
relieve a fellow-creature in distress. 

13. As the youth had traveled a long way without shoes, 
he very thankfully accepted Ralph's offer of remaining with 
him till the next day. * Accordingly, they continued with the 
sheep till it was time for them to be taken home, and then 
Ralph led his guest to his father's cottage. 

14. He introduced him to his mother ; and she, with great 
good nature, prepared to broil them a slice of bacon for their 
supper. This was a most delicious treat to the sailor; and 
Ralph, who had given away his dinner, thought it more than 
usually good. 

15. After supper, they retired to rest ; and the next morn- 
ing, when Ralph led out his flock, the poor traveler, being 
offered a pair of old shoes and a hat, took his leave, with 
many thanks, and recommenced his weary journey. 

QuBSTiONS. 1. What aroused James Corbelt from his hammock? 3. What after- 
ward happened to his father and himself? 4. Where was the young sailor thrown » 
5. To whom did he retura thanks ? 6. To whom did he then commit himself? 
T. What are Dover and Sandgate? 9. Whom did he meet with on the coast? 
10. What did Ralph give him ? II. What account did the hoy give of the storm I 
4. What did Ralph's mother prepare them for supper ? 
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LESSON XXIX. 
Spdl and Define. 



1. Oc-car'ren-ces, events, incidenu. 

2 Pen'u-ry, extreme poverty. 

4. Ne-ces'si-ties, wants, needs. 

6. Pri-va'tions, the loss of comforts. 

8. Af'ia-bin-t7, civility, courteousness. 

11. Bac'og-niz-ed, recollected as icnown. 

11. Mat'tress, a quilted bed. 

12. Wag'on-er, one who drives a wagon. 



13. Mel'an-chol-y, gloomy, dejected. 

14. Af'ftu-ent, wealthy, rich. 

14. Em-bark'ed, went on board a ship. 

17. In-de-pend'ence, the ability to support 
one's self. 

19. Ben-e-fac'tor, one who confers a ben- 
efit. 

19. Peas'ant-ry, rural laborers. 



Ehhors. — 1. AiB-moBt' for ai-most' ; h for'git' tor for-getf ; 2. mia-for'tin. for 
ntia-for'tune ; 4. pore for poor; 4. deleting for do'ing ; 6. o-bleeg'ed for o-blig'ed; 
11. re-cog'nix-ed iot redog-niz-ed ; 12. set' ting for sitting ; 16. touth for worth; 
18. fol'lera for fol'loun. 

REWARD OF HOSPITALITY, — Concluded. 

1. Several years passed away, and Ralph had ahnost 
forgotten the circumstance. He had, indeed, had sufficient 
on his mind to make him forget occurrences, even more im« 
portant, having for a long time led a life of sorrow. 

2. By misfortune, his father had been reduced to penury, 
and finally had abandoned his native land, leaving his wife 
and son, in the middle of a severe winter, without even shel- 
ter or the means of subsistence. 

3. Ralph, however, being well known and generally re- 
spected, soon engaged himself as a shepherd, to a neighboring 
farmer, and hired a small cottage which stood at the foot of 
a hill adjoining the common. Here he lived, penuriously 
indeed, but contentedly, thankful that he could procure for 
his mother even this humble shelter. 

4. The poor woman, smitten by misfortune, and borne 
do^vn by advancing years, was incapable of doing anything 
for herself, and Ralph ha<L not only to support, but to nurse 
her. He often found this t^sk very difficult ; but in propor- 
tion to his necessities he increased his exertions, and God, 
who rewai^ds filial piety and industry, gave a blessing to all 
nis eflbrts. 

5. He was enabled to pay the rent of his cottage, and to 
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discharge some of the dehts which his father had left, which 
being due to some of the poorest of the cottagers, they were 
ill able to lose. For this he was, indeed, obliged to toil very 
hard, and almost starve himself; but he cheerfully endured 
privations, while he saw his mother surrounded by a few com 
forts, and felt that he was discharging an important duty. 

6. One evening, he was sitting reading to his aged parent, 
when he heard the rattling wheels of a carriage. Such a 
sound was so unusual in that spot, that, after expressing his 
surprise at it, he rose to see whither it was going. It stopped 
at the cottage, and from it alighted a man about thirty years 
of age. 

7. Balph made a respectful bow, and asked whom he was 
pleased to want. 

8. " Yourself," replied the stranger, with much affability, 
'* if, as I suppose, you are Balph Martin." 

9. Ralph said he was the person. 

10. " And do you, indeed, not recollect me ? " asked the 
stranger. '* Do you not remember the poor sailor-boy whom 
you sheltered and relieved ? I am he ; and if you will give 
me another night's lodging and a slice of bacon, I will stay 
with you, and give you an account of the circumstances 
which have wrought such a change in my appearance." 

11. Balph, who, in the change which more than sixteen 
years had made,. no longer recognized his shipwrecked ac- 
qttaintaoce, was,, however, extremely glad to see him in so much 
hairier circumstances. He assured him of a hearty welcome, 
but added he had only a mattress of straw and a blanket to 
oflier him. 

12. " So ; much the better," replied Mr.Corbett; "it will 
remind me lof fonuer times. But now for my history. Give 
me that. box; it will make an excellent chair, and we shall be 
more lat oorease, sitting. When I left you, I deteimined, if 
possible,; ta^tlaTel to London ;'' and by the kindness of a.w%g 

NOTB. — its«e Londozki p. 87, no.t« a. 
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oner, who seemed to feel deeply for my misfortones, I arrived 
there on the third day. 

13. " I found my mother in the greatest affliction ; she had 
just been informed of the melancholy fate of my father,- and 
was almost inconsolable. The sight of me, however, whom 
she had also believed dead, in some degree revived her spirits. 
- 14. "I was happy to find she was left in comfortable* 
though not affluent, circumstances ; and as there was a small 
provision for each of the children, I took my share, and em- 
barked with it for the East Indies,' where I had a cousin who 
had long wished me to assist him in his business. I was 
received by him with the utmost kindness, and my little prop- 
erty turned to the best account. 

15. " Twelve years of successful industry made me a rich 
man; and as soon as I could settle my afiairs,*I returned to 
England.^ I found my mother still living, and my brothers 
and sisters fixed in different situations. I haTe paid every 
debt I might have contracted ^ith them, and my only account, 
which remains unbalanced, is that I have to settle with you." 

16. "With me, sir?" said Ralph; "you have nothing to 
settle with me. The trifling assistance you received was not 
worth remembering ; it was only what- 1 should have gladly 
given to any one in your circumstances. Times have altered 
a good deal since, and I often feel the greatest sorrow in 
witnessing distress which I have not the power to relieve." 

17. " But you shall have the power," answered the gentle- 
man. " Independence could never be better placed than in 
your hands. But we will talk of these things to-morrow. 
Now give me my supper, as you promised ; for I have traveled 
a great distance to-day, and am rather tired." Ralph pre- 
pared his simple fare, and then showed his guest to hia 
humble bed. 

18. Next morning, the little story of the misfortunes, with 
which Ralph had had to struggle, was recounted. The 

NoTBS. — « See East Indies, p. 109, note a. ^ See Eni^laodj p. 110, note c 

16* 
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Stranger, eager to place him in a happier lot, purchased a 
neat house, and having stocked it with every necessary, and 
increased his flock by fifty sheep, the happy Kalph was made 
owner of it, and lived many years in that prosperity which 
usually follows industry and integrity. 

19. His benefactor generally called once or twice a year 
to see him ; and the peasantry, for miles around, often amused 
their children with repeating the good fortune which proved 

a REWARD OF HOSPITALITY. 

QvESTibMsr. I. ^liat kind of a life had Ralpli for a long time led 7 2. What ha|>- 
pened to his father ? 3. How did Ralph support himself and mother? 6. Who called 
upon him one evening ? 12. What was his name ? 12. What is said of London \ 
14. What success did he have in the East Indies 7 18. What present did James 
Corbett make Ralph for his hospitality ? 19. How did the peasantry ollea amUM 
their children 7 What moral lesson may be learned from this piece? 



LESSON XXX. 

SpeU and Define, 



1. Ex-traor'di-na-ry, wonderful. 

1. Dis-in-ter'red, taken out of the earth. 

I. Tem'po-ra-ry, for a limited time. 

3. Nat'u-ral-ists, those versed in natural 

history. 

6. Gon-fig-u-ra'tion, external form. 

8. Tusks, long, pointed teeth. 



' 9. In-teg'u-ments, the covering of tha 
body, as the skin, &c. 
9. Cal'i-ber, the bore of a gun or tabs. 

10. Pon'der-ous, very heavy. 

11. Fac'ul-ties, powers of body or mind. 
11. Tra-di'tion, an oral account, transmit* 

ted from age to age. 



Errors.-^!. Tem'per-a-ry for temfpo-ra-ry ; 3. skil'e-ton for skel'e-ton ; 3. sup- 
pricing for sur-pris'ing ; 4. mu'se-um for mu-s^um; 5. gin'er-al for gen'tr-al; 
6. laygfotlegi 8. eur'tortehure for eur'varture ; II. toare for were ; II. trajf-d^' 
tion iot tra-di'tion ; 12. sichiotsucK 

THE MASTODON.* 

J. D. 60DMAN. 

1. In various parts of North America,** especially on the 
banks of the Hudson" and Ohio* rivers, single bones of extraor- 

NoTBS. — » This animal is frequently improperly called by the name of mammoth, 
that being the name of the fossjl elephant, found in Siberia and other places, b North 
A-mer'i-ca; the northern division of the western continent, extending from the isth* 
mus of Darien to the Arctic Ocean, c Hud'son ; a river in the eastern part (^ Naw 
Vork, 360 miles long, d Ohi'o ; a river forming thesouthem boundary of tho < 
•f Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 1300 miles long. 
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binary size had been occasionally disinterred, without excit* 
ing more than temporary curiosity, or leading to anything 
better than wild and unsatisfactory speculation.' 

2. Some persons regarded them as the relics of a gigantic 
race of men, of whos€ existence no other traces remained ; 
others, and a more rational party, concluded that they were 
the bones of an animal still in existence, or that they belonged 
to a large variety of the well known elephant species. The 
inquiry generally ceased, when the novelty of the discovery 
passed away. 

3. But when situations were further explored, and the 
bones were procured in greater abundance, and the curiosity 
of naturalists was awakened, these relics were eagerly sought 
for, until nearly a whole skeleton was obtained, the fact sat- 
isfactorily established that these bones belonged to a peculiar 
race never before known, and, what is still more surprising, 
that the whole race was utterly extinct. 

4. No skeleton** has been obtained more perfect, than the 
one in the Philadelphia Museum,*^ which was found near 
Newburg, on the Hudson river, about sixty-seven miles above 
the city of New Yorlc. 

6. In this, as in all the individuals discovered, the top of 
the head was so far decayed and destroyed, as to prevent the 
least idea being formed as to its figure or elevation ; although 
the analogy in its size and general configuration, might serve 

s 

to produce the inference, that the animal was, in other respects, 
most nearly allied to the elephant. 

6. Some idea of the enormous size of this animal may 
be formed from the magnitude of the skeleton, and the differ- 
ent bones that compose it. The skeleton to which we have 

KoTBS. — A As early as 1712 bones were found on the Hudson; in 1739, on the 
Ohio. bThis skeleton was discovered in a swamp, in 1801, several feet under 
ground, and procured by Mr. C. W. Peale, at an expense of five thousand dollars, 
e Philadelphia Muse'um ; a collection of objects of natural history, In the city of 
Philadelphia. It was founded by Charles Wilson Peale, and is the most extensive 
esOaetion, of the kind, in America. 
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alluded, measures eighteen feet in length, and eleven feet and 
five inches in height. The length of the shouldeivhlade is 
three feet and one inch, and that of the upper hone of the 
fore leg, two feet and ten inches. 

7. The greatest circumference of this hone is three feet 
two inches and a half, and its smallest part measures one foot 
five inches around. The lower hone is proportionally mas- 
sive. The thigh hone is three feet seven inches long, and 
two feet in circumference, at the middle of the shaft. 

8. The under jaw is remarkahle for its massiveness and 
solidity, and the form of it is peculiar to this animal. It is 
two feet ten inches long, and weighs sixty-three and a half 
pounds. The tusks, which are attached to the upper jaw, are 
ten feet seven inches long, measuring from the base to the tip 
and following the outside of the curvature, and seven inches 
and three quarters in diameter, in the largest part. 

9. We cannot avoid reflecting on the time, when this huge 
frame was clothed with its peculiar integuments, and moved 
by appropriate muscles ; when the mighty heart dashed forth 
its torrents of blood through vessels of enormous caliber, aqd 
the mastodon strode along in supreme dpminion over every 
other tenant of the wilderness. 

10. However we examine what is left us, we cannot help 
feeling that this animal must have been endowed with a 
strength exceeding that of other quadrupeds, as much as it 
exceeds them in size ; and looking at its ponderous jaws, 
armed with teeth peculiarly formed for the most effectual 
crushing of the firmest substances, we are assured that its life 
could only be supported by the consumption of vast quantities 
of food. 

11. Enormous as were these creatures during life, and 
endowed with faculties proportioned to the bulk of their 
frames, the whole race has been extinct for ages. No tradition 
nor human record of their existence has been saved, and, but 
for the accidental preservation of a comparatively few bones, 
we should never have dreamed that a creature of so vast size 
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and strength once existed, nor could we have believed that 
such a race had been extinguished forever. 

12. Such, however, is the fact. The entire race of tho 
mastodon has been utterly destroyed, leaving nothing but the 
mighty wreck of their skeletons, to testify that they once were 
among the living occupants of this land. 

Qttbbtions. By what name ia the mtutodon eometimea improperly called 7 What 
ta properly the mammoth 7 1. Where were bones of extraordinary size occasionally 
found 1 I. Where ia the Hudaon river 7 I. Where the Ohio river 7 1. How early 
were bonea of the maatodon found on the Hudaon and Ohio rivera 7 2. Wtiat did 
the people suppose tliem to be 7 3. Wiiat did naturalists prove them to be ? 4. Where 
is the most perfect skeleton of the mastodon to be seen ? 4. Where was it found ? 
4. WhcU did it coat 7 4. What ia the Philadelphia Muaeum 7 6. What animal 
did tlie mastodon most resemble 7 6. Wliat are the height and length of the skele< 
ton in the Philadelptiia Museum? 8. What is the length of the tusks? 11. Doe* 
the mastodon now exist ? 



LESSON XXXI. 
Spell and Define, 



1. Garland, a wreath of flowers. 

3. Hum'drum, dull, stupid. 

4. Re-spond'ed, answered. 
6. Quer'U-lous, complaining. 

6. Cri-ole, a bird of the thrush kind. 
6. Tiirush, a singing bird of yarious spe- 
cies. 
6. Chat'ter-ing, uttering rapid sounds. 



7. Dahlia, the flower of a plant. 

7. Maize, Indian com. 

8. Mim'ic-ry, ludicrous imitation. 

9. Car'a-van, a company of travelera. 
10. Min'a-ret, a slender turret. 

10. Moslem, Mohammedan. 

11. Bul'bul, the Persian nightingale. 

12. Ru'ral, pertaining to the country. 



Errors. — 1. Sud'dn for aud'den ; 5. toran for wren ; 6. teu for too ; 6. apil'ed for 
^Mii'ed; 6. mar'tinga iox mar'tina ; 6. chart'ter-ing tot chat'ter-ing ; 7. day'li-a 
for dah'lia; 9. noight for night ; 10. puraea for piereea; 11. Infdi-an for Infdianf 
11. arill for ahnll. 

MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

[Before reading this piece, let the pupil repeat the rule in Exercise m., 
f . 75.] 

1. Novebiber' came on with an eye severe, 

And his stonny language was noarse to hear ; 

And the glittering garland of brown and red, 

Which he wreathed for a while round the forest's head, 

» ■ * 

Non. — <^ See Noyember, p. 228| note e. 
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With a sudden anger he rent away, 

And all was cheerless, and bare, and gray. 

2. Then the houseless grasshopper told his woes, 

And the humming-bird sent forth a wail for the rose, 

And the spider, that weaver of cunning so deep, 

Rolled himself up in a ball to sleep ; 

And the cricket his merry horn laid by 

On the shelf, with the pipe of the dragon-fly. 

3. Soon the birds were heard, at the morning prime, 
Consulting of flight to a warmer clime.' 

" Let us go ! let us go ! " said the bright-winged jay ; 
And his gay spouse sang from a rocking spray, 
" I am tired to death of this humdrum tree, 
1 '11 go if 't is only the world to see." 

4 "Will you go?" asked the robin, "my only love?** 
And a tender strain from the leafless grove 
Responded, " Wherever your lot is cast, 
Mid summer skies or northern blast, 
I am still at your side your heart to cheer, 
Though dear is our nest in the thicket here." 

5, " I am ready to go," cried the querulous wren, 

" From the hateful homes of these northern men ; 

My throat is sore, and my feet are blue; 

I fear I have caught the consumption too." 

And the oriole told, with a flashing eye, 

How his plumage was spoiled by this frosty sky. 

6. Then up went the thrush with a trumpet call. 

And the martins ca. e forth from their box on the wall, 



NoTB. — « Most birds, at the approach of w. 'ter, migraie to a warmer climate in 
ib« louth, and do not conceaJ themmWee in the m^ '1 or trees, as is sometimes sup> 
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And the owlets peeped out from their secret hower, 
And the swallows convened on the old church tower, 
And the council of blackhirds was long and loud, 
Chattering and flying from tree to cloud. 

•" " The dahlia is dead on her throne," said they 
" And we saw the butterfly cold as clay ; 
Not a berry is found on the russet plains, 
Not a kernel of ripened maize remains ; 
Every worm is hid ; — shall we longer stay 
To be wasted with famine ?- Away ! away ! '* 

8. But what a strange clamor, on elm and oak. 
From a bevy of brown-coated mocking-birds, broke ! 
The theme of each separate speaker they told 

In a shrill report, with such mimicry bold, 
That the eloquent orators started to hear 
Their own true echo, so wild and clear. 

9. Then tribe after tribe, with its leader fair, 
Swept off through the fathomless depths of air. 
Who marketh their course* to the tropics bright? 
Who nerveth their wing for its weary flight ? 
Who guideth that caravan's trackless way 

By the star at night and the cloud by day ? 

10. Some spread o'er the waters a daring wing. 
In the isles of the southern sea to sing. 
Or where the minaret, towering high. 
Pierces the blue of the Moslem sky. 
Or mid the harem's haunts of fear 
Their lodges to build and their nurslings rear. 



NoTBS. — ^Ood has probably created birds with a delicate sensibility to atmo» 
phorie changes, so that they know when they are anpioacblng a warmer climate, Iqf 
thalr feelinga. 
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11. The Indian fig,* with its arching screen, 
Welcomes them into its vistas green ; 
And the breathing buds of the spicy tree 
Shrill at the burst of their melody ; 
And the bulbul starts, mid his carol clear, 
Such a rushing of stranger-wings to hear. 

12. O, wild-wood wanderers ! how far away 
From your rural homes in our vales ye stray ! 
But when they are waked by the touch of spring. 
Shall we see you** again with your glancing wing? 
Your nests mid our household trees to raise. 

And stir our hearts in our Maker's praise ? 

Questions. 1. What Is meant by the garland of brown and red? 3. What do 
most birds do at the approach of tointer 7 3. What did the bright* winged jay say % 
4. What did the robin ask ? 5. What did the wren say ? 6. Where did Ihe swal- 
lows convene? 9. HotD are birds guided to a tDarmer elimatet 11. What is th€ 
Indian Jig 7 12. Do birds return to the places from which they migrcUe f 



LESSON XXXII. 
Spell and Define, 



1. A'mi-a-ble, lovely. 

2. Ob-lit'er-a-ted, effaced, blotted out. 

3. In-sig-nifi-cant, unimportant, mean. 
5. Em-broid'er-y, variegated needlework. 
7. In'va-lid, an infirm person. 

9. Con-fi'ded, trusted. 



10. Bleach, to whiten. 

12. Bou-quet', a bunch of flowers. 

13. Nose'gays, bouquets. 

17. Pi-a'no, a keyed musical instramMit. 

18. Em'blem, a type, a symbol. [cokMr. 
21. Sap^phires, precious stones of Uua 



9. Anx-i'e-ty, solicitude, concern. 21. Un-for'tu-nate, not prosperous. 

Erborb.— 1. Oftun for oflfsn; 2. for-git'ful for for-get'ful j 4. nav/thing for 
noth'ing; 5. gin'er-ous-ly for gen'er-ously ; 9. in-ca'per-ble for in-ca'pa-bie ; 
11. gar'din for gar'den; 14. ben for been; 17. pian'nah for pi-d'no; 18. saVred 
iotsafcredj 20. hisf try fot hisfto-ry ; 21. d^mon for di'a-mond ; 23. yore fat your, 

THE FORGETME-NOT.c 
1. Emily Milford was a generously disposed, amiahe 

joung girl, always ready to share with others whatever she 

— .. - . ., 

Notes. — « in-uiau ^z : the banyan tree of India, which sometimes grows so Uurgtt 
that a thousand persons may sii tender its shade, b Many kinds of birds are said to 
return to the places from which they mi^r3.ted. c Forget'-me-not is a plant common 
to this country and Europe ; it is much admlrea as a flower, and regarded as tli* 
emblem of fidelity, owing to the clear blue color of its flower. 
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migihi poissess. She made clothes for destitute chaildieiiy and 
pcoYided the sick with food, often carrying it to them heraetf , 
in short, she was always happy to hestow her in:ney upon 
those who needed it. 

2. It will hardly he helieved, &at, \Hth all this goodness 
of heart, she was the cause of much sorrow ; for she was so 
forgetful, that what she promised on one day was entirely 
ohliterated from her memory on the next. For instance, after 
haying spent her money on some useless article, she was 
grieved to hav:e to refuse to assist some poor perscm, to whom 
^t, which she had so foolishly wasted, .would have done so 
much good. 

3. At one time, she would wholly neglect the fine flower^ 
roots placed l)efore the windows of the house, which, for want 
of heing watered, withered away, to her mother's great moi^ 
tification and regret. At another time, from her forgetting 
to feed her canary, it died of hunger ; and yet she dreaded 
giving pain to the most insignificant creature. 

4. In the same village with herself, not far from the great 
house, lived a poor girl named Eliza Newton. The father 
of this young person, who had formerly distinguished' himself 
in the army, became, from fatigue and wounds, incapable of 
longer service, and retired to the country where he hoped ttf 
live on his little pension. This, however, was not promptly 
paid to him, and for nearly a year he had received nothing. 

5. Eliza, his only daughter, supplied his necessities by 
means of her embroidery, sewing, and other works of the same 
description. She had gained the particular esteem of Emily, 
who often ordered different little works <^ her, and took 
gessons in embroidery from her, for which she paid gener- 
ously, and called her by no other name than her dear friend ; 
though, at the same time, she often troubled this dear friend 
by her careless and forgetful disposition. 

6. For instance, Emily's mother being dangerously ill, and 
ftjpihyBieiaa being sent for, from a great di s tan c e, to attend her^ 

17 
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Emily promised to request the physician to visit Eliza's father 
who 'Was sufTering very much from his wounds ; but the prom 
ise was forgotten, and the physician departed. 

7. She certainly was much grieved about it, and asked 
Eliza's pardon most sincerely. She also wept for ^e su&r« 
ings of the invalid, but it was too late to recall the doctor- 
who was already far distant. 

8. At another time, Emily wished to work a screen for her^ 
mother's birthday. She carried a pattern, which she had 
sketched, to Eliza, who told her that it would be easily done^ 
but that she herself would go to the town to buy the silk, and 
to choose the prettiest shades of color for her. "That is 
ddightful," said Emily, " if you will take all this trouble ; 
and during your absence, I will see that your father's dinner 
is prepared and carried to him." 

9. Eliza Confided in this promise, and set out for the town ; 
but some unexpected visitors arriving at the house, Emily, in 
her anxiety to do the honors, thought no more of her engage*- 
ment, and the poor old 'man, incapable of stirring out, and un- 
able to call any of the villagers to his assistance, was obliged 
to go without his dinner. 

10. The following day, Emily went to take a walk in the 
village with two of her friends ; and the sight of Eliza, who 
was busily spreading some linen on the grass to bleach, re- 
called to her mind the promise which she had made her the 
day before. 

11. Eliza was kind enough to refrain from all reproaches 
in the presence of the young ladies ; but yet, as she wished 
to give her a s^ght reproof, she invited her and her young 
friends into the garden. • They greatly admired the pretty 
flowers which grew at the edge of the streamlet, and after- 
ward entering the house, were delighted with Eliza^s beautiful 
works. 

12. She preseated, to each of Emily's companions, a bou- 
quet of roses, and to herself a bunch of foiget*me'*nots, to 
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wbieh 3he added, as by chance, some other flowets. Emily 
well understood the meaning it was intended to convey, and 
in her inmost heart, thanked Eliza for so skillful and delicate 
a manner of ccNrrecting her fault 

13u "Indeed,'' said she, "you have surprisio^y guessec 
the flowers which best suit me ;" aftd she placed them with a 
blu^ in her bosom. Emily returned, in a short time, to the 
house, and accompanied her young friends to their room» 
where they all three placed their nosegays in a tumUer of 
water. 

14. After a lapse of some weeks, Emily, happening acci* 
dentally to go into this room, perceived that the sweetpflmelling 
flowers, which had been tied up with the forget-me-nots, were 
dried up and faded away ; but the forget-me-nots had preserved 
their fine blue color, and their leaves were as fresh and gieen» 
a» if they had just been gathered from the streamlet's edge. 

15. " How can this be," exclaimed she, " that in a glass 
in which there is no longer any water, and when all the other 
flowers are dried up, these have preserved their freshness?" 
On examining them nearer, she perceived that these forget- 
me-nots were made by Eliza herself; but so faithfully copied 
from nature, that they might easily be mistaken for real 
flowers. 

16. " O, my dear Eliza ! " said she ; " you are right, and I 
understand you ; I require some permanent remembrance, — 
and these flowers -will constantly repeat to me, 'Forget me 
not ! ' No, my dear.friend, I will not forget you, — I will not 
iefget my duty, which these flowers will assist nie in remem 
bering." 

^11, Saying these words, she took the nosegay, and i^aced 
it in a pretty little gilt vase of fine workmanship. She then 
hastened to Eliza to thank her for her hint, and praised the 
beauty of her work. " Each time that I have made a prom- 
ise," said she,."X will place these forget-me-nots on my table, 
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or t)a my piano,* and I will leave them these until iiie promiM 
i» fulfilled." 

18. "Right!" exclaimed the old officer. "I admire the 
fancy of making the most beautiful of field-flowers eerve as 
an emblem of remembmnce, and of giving it the name ot 
forget-me-not ; and if thie ' flower assists us to remember om 
duties, and above all, the sacred duty of benevolence, it is. 
sliU more to be admired." 

19. Bmily kept her word, and the forget-me-nots became 
a source of blessing to her. Many poor people, whom she 
had before forgotten, now received food and money. Many 
things which had been neglected, were now completed ; and 
in thus acting, Emily was spared trouble and regret. 

20. Her mother did not fail to remark this desirable change, 
and to ask her how die had conquered her bad habit of !<»> 
getting everything. :£mily related the history of the fi>rget- 
me-not, with wiiich her mother was -quite delighted^ ** Vou 
have done right,*' said she, ** and I will endeavor to reward you." 

21. She caused two rings to be made of the purest gold, 
upon each of which a forget-me-not of sapi^ires^ was formed, 
with a. fine diamond"" ii\the middle. One of these rings she 
gave to Emily, saying, " Endeavor to make the same use of 
your ring, which you have hitherto made of your flowers." 

22. " If you have entered into a promise with any one, or 
undertaken an important business, place this ring upon your 
finger, and do not take it ofl* until your promise is fulfilled, or 
the business brought to a conclusion. The other ring give 
to your kind friend Eliza. In the forget-me-not she gave y-ou 
a richer present, than is contained in this gold and diamonds." 

NoTss. — • See piano, page 90, note b. b The sapphiro is a.precioua etone, cooi- 
posed of pure alumina. It is of a blue color, and ranks next to the diamond in valua. 
In Ceylon, where it is found, it is called the Oriental ruby, c The diamond is com* 
p^^^ed of pure carbon, or ehareoal ; it is colorless,, or of a brawn, blue, yellow, or pink 
color, it »a found in Brazil and the East Indies. The largest in the world weigba - 
about two and one third ounces. An oflbr of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
~nd two large brigi of war, wm mad* Dv It, to tha goramor of Bauria, aad b*. 
"»d it. 
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23. Emily hastened to Eliza. "There is no necessity," 
said she, " for your wearing a ring to make you remember 
your duty, for you seldom forget it m any instance ; but wear 
it in remembrance of that friend to whom you, have rendered 
such service.** 

24. '* my dear Emily ! " exclaimed Eliza, " who is there 
that does not require to be reminded of hi^ duty ? But each 
time that we look at this ring we will think of the perform- 
ance of some good action ; we will endeavor to relieve the 
pooTi the unfortunate, or to bestow happmess on some fellow- 
creature." And the friends pressed each other's hand. 

25. "Very well, my chUd," said Eliza's father; "and may 
he who cannot possess such a ring still remember to do good 
every time that he sees the forget-me-not on the edge of the 
stream ; aind may* he, at the sight of this pretty flower, re- 
member also his Creator, toward whom the appearance of 
every flower should lift our thoughts. 

26; " In. this manner^ the humble field forget-me-not will 
be of more value than gold, and each flower thai we see, 
Aiore precious than the most precious of stones." 

QvBflTiONS. 1. What is tlie forgeMne-nol ? 1. What kind of a girl wasEmllf 
Milford? 2. How did she cause ranch sorrow to her raotkorf 4. Who wasCltea 
Newton? How did she support her father? 6. What promise did Emily omit to 
perform? 7. How did she feel when she recollected it? 12. What did Eliza pre- 
sent to Emily 7 16. What did Emily say ? 17. By trAom and when fxfaa the piano 
tfiventedf 19. What effect did the forget-ma-nou hava on EmUy? 21. What did 
Emily's mother do? 21. Whai ia the eapphirej 21. Where ia it found? 21. 
What is the diamond? 21. Tf^cre is it found 7 21. What offer was made to the 
governor of Batavia for the one he ownat What noral lesson may b* leaned 
from this piece? 

17* 
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LESSON XXXIII. 
spell and Define, 



6. Oofgeoufl, glitterinf witit gay colon 

7. Re-splen'dent, very bri^iU 
7. Vi-vac'l-iy, sprighlliness. 
9. De-spair', hopelessness. 
9. Cher'ish-ed, beloved. 

10. Nurslings, young birds. 
10. Cri'sis, decisive point. 



1. Wing^ets, IkUe wings. 

1. Con-cep'tions, ideas. 

2. Veronal, belonging to spring. 

2. Flo'rlal, a cultivator of Jlowers. 
3 Pet'als, leaves of floweis. 

3. Pin'ions, wings. 
6. Prai'rios, great natttral meadows. 

Errors. — 1. Crit'ttr for crea'ture; 1. kinefly for kind'ly ; 2. eer-long' for ff^ 
long; 3. hyat-ed for hoiat'ed; 3. refee»-9ea16t re-eea^aes; 3. tVsect for <Vm6I»« 

4. aal'i-va for aa-lVtas 8. up^wud for uj/toard; 10. nus'Ungs for nurtfUnga. 



THE HUM1M[ING-BIBD.« 

J. AUDOBaN. 

1. Whebb is the person who, on seeing this lovely little 
creature, moving on humming winglets through the air, sus- 
pended in it as if by magic, flitting from one flower to another 
with motions as graceful as they are light and airy? pursuing 
its course over our extensive continent, and yielding new 
delights wherever it is seen ; — where is the person, I ask, 
who, on observing this glittering fragment of the rainbow, 
would not pause, admire, and instantly turn his mind with 
reverence toward the Almighty Creator, the wonders of 
whose hand we at every step discover, and of whose sublime 
conceptions we everywhere observe the manifestations, in his 
admirable system of creation? There breathes not such a 
person, so kindly have we all been blessed with that intuitive 
and noble feeling, admiration. 

2. No sooner has the returning sun again introduced the 
vernal season, and caused millions of plants to expand their 
leaves and blossoms to his genial beams, than the little hum- 
ming-bird is seen advancing on fairy wings, carefully visiting 
every opening flower-cup, and like a curious florist, removing 

^~- — ' ■ — 

NoTB. — • The humming-bird is peculiar to America. It generally arrives In New 
England in May, and leaves in September for the south. 
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from each the injurious insects that otherwise would erelong 
cause their beauteous petals to droop and decay. 

3. Hoisted in the air, it is observed peeping cautiously, and 
with sparkling eye, into their inmost recesses, while the ethe^ 
real motions of its pinions, so rapid and so light, appear to 
fan and cool the flower, without injuring its fragile texture, 
aiid to produce a delightful, murmuring sound, well adapted 
to Ivill the insects to repose. 

4. Then is the moment for the humming-bird to secure 
them. Its long, delicate bill enters the cup of the flower, and 
the protruded doubl#-tubed tongue, delicately sensible, and 
•imbued with a glutinous saliva, touches each insect in suc- 
cession, and draws it from its lurking place to be instantly 
swallowed. 

5. All this is 'done in a moment, and the bird, as it leaves 
the flower, sips so small a portion of its liquid honey, that the 
theft, we may suppose, is looked upon with a grateful feeling 
by ^e flower which is thus kindly relieved from the attacks 
of her destroyers. 

6. The prairies, the fields, the orchards and gardens, nay, 
the deepest shades of the forest, are all visited in their turn, 
and everywhere the little bird meets with pleasure and witli 
food. Its gorgeous throat, in beauty and brilliancy, baflles all 
competition. 

7. Now it glows with a fiery hue, and again it is changed 
to the deepest velvety black. The upper parts of its delicate 
body are of resplendent changing green ; and it throws itself 
through the air with a swiftness and vivacity hardly con- 
ceivable. 

S. It moves from one flower to another like a gleam of 
light, upward, downward, to the right, and to the left. In this 
manner it searches the extreme portions of our countr}'-, 
following with great precaution the advances of the season, 
and retreats with equal care at the approach of autumn. 

9. Could you cast a momentary glance on the nest of the 
Aumming-bird, and see, as X have seen, the newly hatched 
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Jair of young, little larger than bumble-bees, naked, blind, 
and so feeble as scarcely to be able to raise their little bills, 
to receii^e food from ihe parents; and could you see those 
parents, full of anxiety and fear, passing and repassing Mrithin 
a few inches of your face, alighting on a twig. not more than 
a yard from your body, waiting the result of your unwelcome 
visit in a state of the utmost despair, — you could not fail to 
be impressed with the deepest pangs, which parental affection 
feels on the unexpected death of a* cherished child. 

10. Then, how pleasing is it, on your leaving the spot, to 
§ee the returning hope of the parents, ^en, afteif examining 
lihe nest, they find their niiislings untouched ! You might 
then judge how pleasing it is to a mother of another kind, to 
hear the physician who has attended her sick child, assure 
her that the crisis is over, and that her babe is saved. 

QuBsnoNs. To what country is the humming-bird peculiar f 1. Why is it 
oUed the gllttBting fragment of the rainbow? 2. Hotr does it beneitt the flowenrt 
4. How does it draw tlie inoeeu from them? 7. What is the eolor of iu oa^ vA 
body 7 9. How does it manifest its anxiety for its young Y 



LESSON XXXIV, 
Spdl and Define, 



1. Mor'tals, human beings. 

1. Dell, a small valley or h(^0w. 

2. Deep, the ocean. 

2. Bil'lows, swollen wares. 
2. Per-pet'U'al, constant. 



3. Se-ren'est, brightest, fkirest. 

3. Ein-brace', inclosure with the anos. 

3. Re-spond'ed, answered. 

4. Balm, a fragrant ointment. 
4. Wea'ri-aesa, fatigue. 



Ebbobs. — 1. Wins for udnds; 1. am'steer-ed for an'ewer-ed; 2. Aetne for wAms 
8 per-pet'too-al for per-pet'thol ; 3. doost for dCat; i./rum for from. 



THE INdUIRY. 

C. UAC3L1Y. 

1. Tell me, ye winged winds, 

That round my 'pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more ? 
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Some lone and pleasant dell, 

Some valley in the West, 

Where, free from toil and pain, 

The weary soul may rest ? 

The loud wind dwindled to a whippet low; 

And sighed for pity as it answeredi ** Ho/* 

2. Tell me, thou mighty deep. 

Whose hillovvs round me play, 
Know'st thou some favored spot, 

Some island far away. 
Where weary man may find 

The bliss for which he sighs ; 
Where sorrow never lives. 
And friendship never dies ? 
The lood waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stoj^d for a while, and sighed to answer, "No." 

3. And thou, serenest moon,^ 

That with such holy face, 
Dost look upon the earth. 

Asleep in night's embrace,— • 
Tell me, in all thy round, 

Hast thou not seen some spot, 
Where miserable man 
Might find a happier lot ? 
Behind the cloud the moon withdrew in woe, 
And a sweet voice, but sad, responded, <«No." 

4. Tell me, my sacred soul. 

Oh, tea me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting p]|ice 

From sorrow, sin, and death ; 



Note. — » The moon is nearer the earth, and consequently better known, than any 
of the other planets. Aatronomcrs suppose that it does not contain any water, bu^ 
that the spots seen on its surface ar« plaias, having Iwm power to reflect lijrbi than 
tin other portions. 
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Is there no happy spot, 

Where mortals may be blessed, 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest ? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals giTen, 
Waved their bright wings, and answered, " Yes, in heaven. " 

Qdsstiomb. 1. Is it tnie that the wind ansirered *' no/' or does the author im> 
agine Itf Z. What ia said of the neameaa c/the moon to the eartht 3. Whtd 
are the apote on the moon euppooed toht% 4. Where is there a resting place from 
sorrow, ic&. 



LESSON XXXV. 
Spdl and DefiTie, 



1. Ih'dig'en-oiis, natire, not exotic. 
1. Na'tives, those bom in any place. 
1. Theme, a subject on which one writes. 
SL Em'pire, the territory governed by an 

emperor. 
3. Dis-cem'i'Ue, visible, perceptible. 

3. Cur'ing, preparing for preservation. 

4. Prop'a-gate, to produce, to generate. 



4. De-pos'it-ed, placed. 

4. Veg-e-ta'tion, the growth of plants. 

8. Ar-o-mat'ic, spicy, fragrant. 

11. Sub-jecVed, exposed, submitted. 

12. Ma-nip-n-lation, an operation by the 

hand. 

13. In-trin'sic, inherent, essentlaL 

13. Nat'u-ral-is-ed, adapted to a climate. 



Eiwoas. — 1. ProVer-bljf tor proifa-bly ; 2. pe-ti^e-lar for par-ti&u-Uur ; Z. eomf- 
Jirdunt-ly for an^fi-dent'lg ; 3. gtih'er-ed for gcUh'er-ed; 6. aPvnu tv ol'wayt; 
10. ehoFler for ohal'loto; 11. resk for risk; 12. imrper'fic-ly for im^pt$*feet-ljf. 



• THE TEA-PLANT. 

1. The tea-plant is indigenous to China' or Japan,^ and 
probably to both. It has been used among the natives of the 
former country from time immemorial ; and from the age 'of 
Confucius,"^ has been the constant theme of praise with the 
poets. 



NoTBS. — • See China, p. 109, note b. bJa-pan', an empire east of the ChineM 
Empire, embracing the islands of Niphon, Jesso, Kiusiu, and Sikoke. « Confucliu 
(Kon-fu'she-uB) ; a Chinese religious teacher and philosopher, who lived about 660 
years before Christ. He believed in the immortality of the soul, and taught \\^ dop* 
trloi Qf benevolence, justice, virtue, and honesty. 
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2. It is only in a particular tract of the Chinese Empire^ 
that the plant is cultivated ; and this tract, which is situated 
on the eastern side, hetween the thirtieth and thirty-third 
degree of north latitude, is distinguished hy the natives as 
the tea-country. The more northern part of China would be 
too cold ; and further south the heat would be too great. 

3. There is only one species of this plant; and although 
it has been said by some writers that there are two varieties, 
difiering in the breadth of their leaves, this assertion is as 
confidently denied by others, who afiirm that the differences 
discernible in the qualities of the dried leaves, are owing to 
the period of their growth at which they are gathered, and to 
some variations in the methods employed in curing them. 

4. The Chinese propagate this plant from the seeds, which 
are deposited in rows four or five feet asunder; and so uncer- 
tain is their vegetation, even in their native climate, that it is 
found necessary to sow as many as seven or eight seeds in 
every hole. 

5. The ground between each row is always kept free from 
weeds, and the plants are not allowed to attain a higher 
growth, than admits of the leaves being conveniently gathered. 
The first crop of leaves is not collected until the third year 
after sowing ; and when the trees are six or seven years old, 
the produce becomes so inferior that they are removed to 
make room for a fresh succession. 

6. The flowers of the tea-tree are white, and somewhat 
resemble the wild rose of our hedges. These flowers are 
succeeded by soft green berries or pods, containing each from 
one to- three white seeds. The plant will grow either in low 
or elevated situations, but always thrives best, and furnishes 
leaves of the finest quality, when produced in light stony 
ground. 



NoTB.— •Chi-nese' Empiro; a populous and eztensiTo country in tho eaat ol 
Aflia, ineludinff China Proper, Corea, Chinese Tartar/, and Thibet. 
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7. The leaves are gathered from one to four times during 
the year, according to the age of the tree. Most commonly 
there are three periods of gathering; the first commences 
ahout the middle of April ; the second at midsummer ; and 
the last is accomplished during August and Septemher. 

8. The leaves that are earliest gathered, are of the most 
delicate color and most aromatic flavor, with the least portion 
of either fiher or bitterness. The leaves of the second gath- 
ering are of a dull green color, and have less valuable qual- 
ities ih&n the former ; while those that are last collected are 
of a dark green, and possess an inferior value. 

9. The quality is further influenced by the age of the wood 
on which the leaves are borne, and by the degree of exposure 
to which they have been accustomed ; leaves from young 
wood, and those most exposed, being alwa3rs the best. 

10. The leaves, as soon as gathered, are put into wide, 
fallow baskets, and placed in the afr or wind, or sunshine, 
during some hours. They are then placed on a flat cast-iron 
pan, over a stove heated with charcoal ; from a half to three 
quarters of a pound of leaves being operated on at one time. 
The leaves are stirred quickly about with a kind of brush, and 
are then quickly swept off the pan into baskets. 

11. The next process is that of rolling, which is effected 
by carefully rubbing them between men's hands ; after which 
they are again put, in larger quantities, on the pan, and sub- 
jected anew to heat, but at this time to a lower degree than 
at first, and just sufficient to dry them effectually, without the 
risk of scorching. 

12. This efi^ted, the tea is placed upon a table, and care- 
fully picked over, every unsightly or imperfectly dried leaf 
that is detected being removed from the rest, in order that the 
samjJe may present a more even, and a better appearance 
when offered for sale. With some finer sorts of tea a differ- 
ent manipulation is employed ; the heated plates are dispensed 
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whky and the leaves ate carefully roll^ into balls, leaf by 
leaf, with the hands. 

13. The names by which the principal sorts of tea are 
known in China, are taken from the places in which they are 
pTodu(fed; while others are distinguished according to the 
periods of their gathering, the manner employed in curing, 
or other intrinsic circumstances. The tea-plant has not been 
naturalized in this country or in England, not hemg capable 
of enduring a full exposure to the cold of ou» winter. 

QuBSTioMS. 1. Where 18 the tea-plant indigfenous ? 1. W?uU is Japan f 1. Who 
toaa Confuciwf 1. What did he beUevt and teach t 2. Who* ie the Chinete 
JEmpire? 3. To what are the differences in tea owing 7 4. How do the Cbinefle 
propagate the tea-plant? 7. How often are the leaves gathered? 8. Which leavei 
are best 9 10. How are they prepared for market f 18, From what do the difltoant 
kinds of tea derire their names 3 



LESSON XXXVI. 
SpeU and Define, 



1. Parks, pleasure grounds. 

1. Pror-im'l-ty, nearness. 

1. Lat'er-al-ly, sideways. 

6. Blag-nif i-cent, splendid. 

5. Sec'tion, a part cut off. 

6. Pre-dom'in-aat, preyalent over othsrs. 
6. Lute, a musical instrument. 



7. La^bel, a slip of writing. 

9. En-thu'si-asm, eleVation of bncy. 

0. Sac-ri-la'gious, violatiBg Mend 

11. Mar'red, injured. [things. 

12. Lodge, a small house. 

t6. Ter'ra-ces, raiaiMl lerel spaces. 

16. Em-bel'Iish-ed, adorned. 



E&aoas. — 6. Anfeient (or &nf dent; 6. paa'traU for pa^lo-raU ; 9, 9ae-ri-li^iou§ 
for aac-ri-lefgioua ; 11. Orgayn' for a-gain* ; 12. miide for tnilee; 17. popt-loue for 
po^U'lovm; 17. teoun (ot toton. 



THE ENGLISH PARES. 

1. The English parks abound with trees ot extraordinary 

age and size. They are not like the trees of our original 

forests, growing up to a great height, and on account of their 

proximity to each other, having but few branches, but they 

are much shorter, throwing out their branches laterally to a 

great distance, and thus affording an extensive and delightful 

shade. _ 

18 
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2. I measured one in Lord Bagot's celebmted park in 
Staflfordshire," and going round the outside of the branches 
keeping within the droppings of the circuit, the distance was 
a hundred yards. 

3. The gigantic size of some of tne celebrated oakl^ in the 
park of the Dake of Portland,^ which we measured, when he 
did me the kindness to accompany me through his grounds, 
seems worthy of notice. The oak denominated the little 
Porter oak, meiisured twenty-seven feet in circumference; the 
great Porter oak is twenty-nine feet in circumference; and 
the Seven Sisters, thirty-three feet in circumference. 

4. The great Porter oak was of very large diameter, even 
fifty feet above the ground ; and an opening in the Green Dale 
oak, at one time, was large enough to admit the passage of a 
small carriage through it, but by advancing years the space 
has become somewhat contracted. 

5. These, indeed, are noble trees, though it must - be 
confessed that they were thrown quite into the shade by the 
magnificent Kentucky button-wood or sycamore, of whose 
trunk I saw a complete section exhibited at Derby ,° measuring 
twenty-five feet in diameter, and seventy-five feet in circum- 
ference. This was brought from the United States,* and 
indeed might well be denominated the mammoth of the 
forest. 

6. In these ancient parks, oaks and beeches are the predom* 
inant trees, with occasional chestnuts and aslies. In very 
many cases I saw the beauty and force of that first line in the 
pastorals of Virgil,* in which he addresses Tityrus^ as " playing 

NoTBS. — a Staffordshire ; a county in the west of England, b Portland ; a peninsula 
in the county of Dorsitshire, England, c J)efby ; a town in the central part of Eng- 
land, d United States ; a federative republic, occupying the middle dirision of North 
America, e Vir'gil ; a very distinguished Roman poet, bora at Andes, now Peteole, 
naar Mantua, 70 'years before Christ. He was modest in his appearance, and of 
a mild and gentle disposition. The iSneid is his most distinguished work. fTit'- 
y-rus ; a fictitious name of a shepherd meoiUoned in the first eclogue of Yiigil ; it if 
mpposad to represent the poat himsiui 
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Jiia lute ID the shade of a wide spreading beech." These 
trees are looked upon with great yeneration. 

7. In many cases they are numbered; in some a label is 
affixed to them, giving their age ; sometimes a stone monu- 
ment is erected, saying when or by whom this forest or this 
clump was planted; and commonly some family record is 
kept of them, as a part of the family history, 

8. I respect this trait in the character of the English, and I 
sympathize with them in their veneraticm for ancient trees. 
They are often the growth of centuries, and the monuments 
of years gone by. 

9. I cannot quite enter into the enthusiasm of an excellent 
friend, who used to say that cutting down an old tree ought 
to be made a capital offence at law, yet I deem it almost 
sacrUegibus to destroy them, excepting where necessity 
demands it; and I would always advise that an old tree, 
standing in a conspicuous station either for use or amusement, 
should be, at least, once more wintered and summered, before 
the sentence of death, which may be passed upon it, is carried 
into execution. 

10. The trees in the park of the palace of Hampton court," 
are many of them, especially the horse chestnut and lime, 
of surpassing beauty; several straight lines of them form- 
ing, for a long distance, the entrance to the palace. On 
a clear bright day, at the season of their flowering, I passed 
through this magnificent avenue of trees with inexpressible 
delight* 

11. I passed through them again late in the autumn, when 
the frost had marred their beauty, and the autupmal gales had 
stripped off their leaves; but they were still venerable in the 
simple majesty of their gigantic and spreading forms. I could 



Non. — ft Hamp'ton court ; a royal residence on the northern bank of the Thamet 
■bout thirteen miles from London. It was erected by Cardinal Wolsey, who Urad 
thare in royal magnificence. 
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wo^ help reded&igr, whh grateful emotions, on that beneficeixt 
Power, which would presently l»reathe upon these apfparefitly 
lifeless statues, and clothe ikem with the glittering' folmge of 
spring, and the lich and splendent glories of summer. 

13. The exitentof these parks, in mAny cases, filled me with 
surprise. They embraced hundreds, and in some instances, 
thousands of acresw You enter them by gates, where a porter's 
lodge is always to be found. After entering ^e park gates, 
I have rode sometimes several miles before reaching the 
house. 

13. They are generally devoted to the pasturage of sheep, 
cattle, or deer. In the park at Chatsworth* the herd of deer 
exceeds sixteen hundred. These deer are kept at no incon- 
siderable expense, requiring abundant pasturage in summer, 
atkd hay and grain in winter. English pastures are seldom or 
nevt-r plowed, and many of them have been in grass beyond 
the memory of any one living. 

14. In speaking of the parks in the country, I ought not to 
pass, in silence, ov\er the magnificent parks also in London,* 
including St. James's park, Green park, Kensington gardens,' 
Hyde park, and Regent's park. 

16. Kensington gardens, exclusive of private gardens, 
contains, within its enclosure, two hundred and twenty-seven 
acres ; Hyde park, three hundred and eighty acres ; Green 
park, connected with St. James's park, fifty-six acres ; St 
James's park, eighty-seven acres; and terraces connected 
with Regent's park, eighty acres; — making a grand total of 
one thousand two bnndred and two acres. 

16. To these should be added the large, elegant, and" 
highly embellished public squares in various parts of London, 



Notes.— •Chats'worth; a village In the peak of Derbyshire, Englmnd, where 
Mary, Queen of Sco^s, was imprisoned, b See London, p. 87, note a. c Ken'stngtoa 
gar'dens ; formeriy a fevorite royai residence, where King William HI., Quatt 
Diary, Queen Anne, and George IL died. 
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and even in the most crowded parts of the old cHjr* \dncli, 
in all, probably exceed one thoosand acres. 

17. These extensive ana magnificent parks, it roust be 
remembered, are in the midst of a popatous town, containing 
nearly two millions of inhabitants, and they are constantly 
<^n to the pablie for exercise, health, and amusentent. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the healthful influence of these 
open spaces, and the amount of recreation and rational 
enjoyment, which ihey afford to this vast population. 

QuBSTiONS. 1. What is the form of the trees in the English parks? % What i9 
Siaford»hiref Z. What is Portland 7 3. What is the circumference of the tree 
eaXi9d%h$Se¥9n9iytUni 6. YHiat the circinnfeniBce of the Kentucky batum-wood> 
5. WhaiUDerbyf 6. What are the predominant trees In these parks? 6. Who 
«MU yirgUf and what is said of him ? 6. Who toaa Tityrua 7 9. What is said of 
cutfeteg down (Auainental tftes f 10. What tit Hampton Court t 18. Wkat b tlM 
extent of some of the parks 7 13. What use is made of tham 9 13. What io ChatO' 
worth, and who toaa impriaoned there 7 



LESSON XXXVII. 

Spell and Define. 



1« At'BKM-pher'ic, p«rtaini&g to the at- 
Sl Wand, a small stick. [mosphere. 

2. Ma-gi'clan, one skilled in nftgic. 

3. Mys-Wri-ous-neflB, obecurity. 

3. As-so-ci-a'tions, connections of ideas. 

4. V'er'F-ft-ed, proved to be true. 

5. So^ar, pertaining to the sun. 



6. Re-fraet'ed, turned ftom tU eouzM. 

6. Re-flect'ed, thrown back. 

6. Me'te-or, any atmospheric appearanee. 

7. Cres'cent, the figure of the new moon. 

7. Ce-les'tlal, heavenly. 

8. Arch'i-tect, one skilled In builcRng. 
8. In-un-da^ion, an oyeriow of water. 



BttoM. -» i. Ma* for moot ; 2. oun^mono-ed for ouWnUfH'ed; % wand for wqnd; 
3w in'treat for in'ter-eat; 4. wile for while; 4. ar'cAeeoes for ar'^hiveof 6. mefter 
for mefte-or; 8. artchfi-tect for areh^i-tect. 



THE RAINBOW. 



1. The beautiful bow in the clouds is, of all atmospheric 
phenomena, the most striking and attractive. Its aerial form, 
its ample arch flung across the heavens^ its bright and varied 

18* 
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coloxs, blending into each other, and reflected from the dark 
ground of the opposite sky, captivate the sight, and give play 
to the fancy. 

2. Summoned into unexpected existence, as if by the 
powerful wand of the magician, it takes us by surprise, and 
before we have sufficient time to admire its loveliness and 
grandeur,, it has insensibly faded from our view. 

3. The rainbow never loses its interest. Youth gazes 
with wonder upon it, as an object surrounded with the 
charm of novelty and mysteriousness. Age connects with it 
some of the finest associations of youthful years, and is 
awed into feelings of solemnity, as the eye once more rests 
on the pledge*" which Heaven has hung forth for assuaging 
the fears, and giving security to the confidence, of man- 
kind. 

4. Philosophy finds it to be one of those interesting |^e- 
nomena which, while by their attractiveness they command 
attention, give rise to those minute and laborious investigations 
that issue in our familiar acquaintance with nature's most 
complicated operations; and in the discovery of principles 
which constitute, when carefully ascertained, cautiously 
verified, and safely deposited in the archives of science, by 
far the noblest and most laudable monuments of what human 
industry and power can achieve. 

5. The rainbow is occasioned by the solar rays.^ In the 
formation of this beautiful phenomenon, these rays are darted, 
as the sun shines brightly, into a thin v^tery cloud in an 
opposite part of the heavens, at the time of its resolution into 
drops of rain. 

6. Here the solar ray, being partly refracted, gives out its 
colors, and being partly reflected to the eye of the spectator, 

Notes. — a The coveaaut which God made with Noah and his sons. See Genesis 
iz. 6 — 18. bThe solar rays are composed of seven colors ; violet, Indigo, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, and red. When these rays pass through the drops of rain, du- 
ring a shower, they are separated into the above colors, and the rainbow is thuf 
formed. 
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who stands between the sun and the cloud, reveals to him 
file atmospheric meteor. 

7. The knowledge wjiich science yields us of the rainbow, 
whose variegated hues and crescent form are produced by the 
rays and circular shape of the sun, satisfies us that this 
celestial meteor, once the object of superstitious veneration or 
dread, is the result of those wise and tvondrous laws which 
the Creator has so firmly established. 

8. What we know of it, excites our admiration of the 
Architect, who, out of the most unsubstantial materials, builds 
such a brilliant but fleeting structure ; and those parts of it 
which we cannot explain," teach us at once the weakness and 
limitation of our own powers, and the infinitude of his 
perfections, who has thus splendidly inscribed on the bright 
bow, which bespans the sky, the physical proof that, so long 
as it is visible, there is no possibility of an inundation of the 
earth by the waters from above. 



NoTB. — & Besides the primary and secondary rainbows, others hare been seen, 
called 9uptmumtrary rainbows, each of which is composed of red and green. The 
cause of these has not been fully explained. 

QUB8TI0M9 1. What is the most attractive of the atmospheric phenomena f 
3. How is it. oolced upon by youth ? 3. How by age 9 3. Mfhai eovenarU did God 
make with A oA and hia sons 7 5. How is the rainbow occasioned? 7. Of what is 
the rainbow i le result ? 8. Can all parts of the rainbow be exnlained t 8. What 
dtt those parts which canBOt be explained teach iwt 



s» 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 
Spell and Define, 



1. Tri-umpVal, pertaining to triumph. 
1. Phi-Ios'o-phjr, the science that explains 
the reaaona of things. 

3. Op'tics, the science of riaion. 

4. Vis'ions, images, fancies. 

6. Un-del'ug-ed, not oyerflowdd. 
6. Cov'e-nant, an agreement. 



8. An'them, a sacred tune. 

9. Pri-rae'val, original, primitire. 
10. In'cense, perfume exhaled bj fire. 

10. Musb'room, a toad-stool. 

11. Fath'oms, measures of six feet. 

12. Ho-ri'zon, the circle where the ricf 

and 'earth seem to meet. 



EvHOBS. — 2. Heat^un for hear/en; 6. fust for first; 7. Itut'yur for lutfiMr 
10. yitla for yields; 11. glo'ris for glo'ri-ous; 11. ^Aou'sanfor thou'sand. 



THE RAINBOW 

CAMPBELL. 

1. TsiUMPHAL arch that fill'st the sky, 

When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 

2. Still seem, as to my childhood's sight, 

A mid-way station given, 
For happy spirits to alight, 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

3. Can all that optics teach, unfold 

Thy form to please me so, 
As when I dreamed of gems and gold, 
Hid in thy radiant brow ? 

4. When Science from Creation's face 

Enchantment's veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! 

6. And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams 
But words of the Most High, 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 



6. When o^er the green nndeluged earth, 

Heaven's cDvenant* thou did'st shine, 
Hqw came the world's gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 

7. And when its yellow luster smiled 

O'er mountains yet untrod, 
Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 

8. Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, ^ 

The first made anthem rang, 
On earth delivered from the deep. 
And the first poet sang. 

9. Nor ever shall the Muse's** eye 

Unraptuied greet thy beam ; 
Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet's theme ! 

^^ • 

10. The earth to thee her incense yields. 

The lark thy welcome sings, 
When, glittering in the freshened fields. 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

11. How gloifidus is thy girdle cast 

O'er mountain, tower, and town, 
Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms ^own ! 

12. As f|0sh in yon horizon dark, 

As < you Dg thy beauties <8eem, 
4ks cwhen the eagle (from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

Notes. — « See p. 210, note a. b Muse ; the goddeqa , of poetcy, ^POfigoifAf Igf ||n 
aaelents, to preside over the poetical art, and inspire tha poet. 
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13. For, fiutyal to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
• That first spoke peace to man. 

Qunneiis. 2. What did the rainbow seem to the author when a child f S, Wk$ 
wmtkerambawplaeedintheakjft 9. What wu (Aemueel 



LESSON XXXIX. 
Spell and Define. 



1. Pend'ent, hanging. 

1. Ex'qui-site, very fine, extreme. 

%. Spi'ral, winding like a screw. 

8. Di-Terg'ing, receding from each other. 

8. Man-u-fac'tur-ed, made by art. 

4. Ba-zaai', a market-place. 



6. Prec'i-pi-cea, steep descents. 

6. TraWera-ed, crossed. 

6. Con'fines^ the boundaries of a country. 

6. An'arch-y, political confusion. 

6. Pillage, plunder. 

7. ProWin-ces, subordinate countries. 



Errors. 1. Mim^fa&tur-ed for man-u-fae'tur'ed ; 2. pinU for pointt ; 3. ttattf- 
muni for BtaUfmeni / 3. mount'inga for mountains ; 4. fuftw fot/^tun ; 6. bt-jftnif 
fitb^jfondP g S. lar^den for lad'ders. 



THE CASHMERE SHAWLS. 

1. The Cashmere* shawls, so much prized hy the fashion- 
ables of this country and Europe,^ are manufactured from the 
wool of the Cashmere goat, which is found along the Ural 
river in Thibet.*^ This goat is covered with a silky hair, long, 
fine, flat, and pendent, — and with an under vest of grayish 
wool, of exquisite delicacy. 

2. In stature, it equals the moderate-sized goat of this coun- 
try, and is robust and active ; the horns are nearly erect, spi- 
ral, and diverging at the points ; the ears are erect, and like 
the rest of the body, covered with long silky hairs. 

3. The Cashmere shawl is costly, even in the country where 
it is manufactured, and can be purchased here, only, at a great 

NoTiB. — • Cashmere (kash-mCreO ; a town in the northern part of Hindostaa, 
where Cashmere shawls were first manufactured. bSee Europe, p. 109, note c 
•Thibet (tib'et) ; a monntalnous countrjr In the western part of the Chinese empire 
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price, as may be seen from the following statement. The 
vooi is first combed from the animal in the mountains of 
Thibet, Tvhere it is sold for about one dollar and twenty cents 
a pound. It is then packed in baskets, and sent to Cash- 
ncrc, where it pays a duty on entry. 

4. It is there bleached, spun into threads, and taken to the 
oazaar, where another tax is paid upon it. The thread is then 
dyed, the shawl woven, and the border sewed on ; but the 
weaver cannot sell his work ; he must carry it to the custom- 
house, where the collector puts on any tax he pleases, and in 
this he is limited only by the fear of ruining the weaver alto- 
gether, and consequeiftly losing any future profit. 

5. All the shawls intended for Europe, are now packed up 
and sent beyond the Indus.* This part of the journey is gen- 
erally perfprmed on foot; for the road, in many parts, is 
impassable even for mules, being across deep precipices, which 
must be traversed by swinging bridges of ropee, and perpen- 
dicular rocks, which are climbed with ladders. 

6. At each station of this long journey, which lasts twenty 
days, a tax is paid ; generally arbitrary, but seldom exceeding 
ten dollars on the whole journey. From this point, until they 
come near the confines of Europe, in addition to the many 
custom-houses at which they pay tribute, these unlucky shawls 
have to encounter the dangers of almost continual anarchy in 
Afghanistan,^ and the risk of pillage by the inhabitants of 
Persia,"" whose forbearance must be purchased at a high price. 

7. After leaving Persia, many shawls get to England over 
ihe Caucasus,"* and through Bussia ; but the largest number 
reach Constantinople* through the Turkish provinces,'^and even 

MM ■ II I I . I ■ . I I ■ I ■■ I .1 ■ I .1 , t II 

NoTxs. — a In'dus ; a htrgo river forming a part of tlie westam boundary of Hindoo- 
tan. t> Afghanistan (af-gflL-nis-t&nO ; a country lying between Hindoatan on tlie eaM, 
and Persia on tlie west, c Persia (pur'sbe-a) ; a country lying between AfghanisUn oa 
the east, and Turltey on the west, d Caucasus (kauOci-sus) ; a chain of mounuina 
•bout 3| miles high, between the Caspian and Black seas.' - • Oon<«tan-tl-n&'ple; tba 
capital of Turkey, and anciently called Byiantium. f Turkiah juorincaa ; coonuiei 
■ndar the goveramant of Turkey. 
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tboQ, they have a tedious journey to perform before they,i!eaek 
the place of their destination, to g^ce the forms of their hik 
wearers, in.the difi^rent parts of Europe, and the United States. 

Q«B8Tioi». 1. Of what are the Oiishinere^hawls made? 1. VThere Is the OBsb- 
meregoat found? 1. Wftatia Ctukmere? 1. What ia Thibet 9 3. What iatlia 
wool worth per pound where it is combed from the goat ? 4. How are the shawls 
mattuflictured Itom the wool ? 6. How are they transported beyond the Tndus ? 
6. W&ai 18 the Induet 6. How often is a tax paid upon them? 6. What is AfghMt- 
ietan 7 6. What ie Persia 7 7. How do the shawls get to England aA«r leaving 
Persia^ 7. What ie the CattcaausS 7. What ie said o/ Constantinople f 7. WuU 
ewe Me TSurkiahprovincea t 



LESSON XL. 
Spell and Define, 



,1. Tar'ri-to-ry, anextsat of country. 
1. Veg'e-ta-ble, belonging to plants. 

5. Fer-tiFity, ihiitfulness. 
4. Orand'eur, j^reatneas. 

4. Lo-ca'tion, situation as to place. 

6. Im*bo8^om-ed, inclosed. 

5. .Guard'i^ans, peotectors. 

8. Studied, set with ornaments. 



10. Antlers, the homa of theiUig. 

11. £-mo'tions, internal motions of tha 

mind. • 

14. Gorge, a narrow puaag* boti 

mountains. 

15. Bat'Ue-ments, walls of defense. 

16. A-mase^ment, astonishment. 
16. Hos-til'i-ty, the practice of w. 



Sbrorb. — 1. WU'derniaa for voU'der-neaa ; 1. mead'er for mead'ova ; 4. grmtdfwe 
fyr grandeur; 4. in-ered'er-ble for in-cred'i-bU ; 6. guar^je-ane for gtiarxPi-ane , 
6, tot'er-bljf for tot'er^i-bly f 7. scenVy for eeen'er-y ; 8. i'ry for ey'ry / 16. cAiMr- 
dring for ehud'dering J 17. hol'lo»-ed for hal'lov-ed. 

* SCENERY IN NEW YORK. 

J. TODD. 

1. There is yet, in the north-eastern part of New York,* a 
wilderness almost unbroken and unexplored, embracing a ter- 
ritory considerably larger than the whole of Massachusetts/ 
exhibiting every variety of soil, from the bold mountain that 
lifts its head far beyond the vegetable world, to the most beau- 
tiful meadow land, on which the eye ever rested. 
- — 

-NoTw.— *New York, -one »f the Middle States, aitnated north of PtomMylraalft 
•ijd New Jemey. h^WMcba'setta ; ana of the New Engltnd SMtea, i Huated mmOt 
•f Yennoat aad New HainpahiM. 
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2. The soil is mostly primitive/ composed of ranges and 
groups of lofty mountains and deep valleys, with beautiful ^n- 
terrals, alongside of the rivers, which have been washed down 
from the sides of the mountains. Say what we will about 
the fertility and glories of the everla^ng flats^ of the West, 
the primitive soil is associated with what man loves, and what 
mikes men. 

3. It is connected with the blue mountains, and the pure 
air which flows over them. It is associated with the leaping 
brook, the gushing waterfall, and the pure waters which come 
rushing down from their mountain home ; with manufactories 
and industry, thrift, health, a bracing climate, and a virtuous 
community. 

4. The gmndeur and number of mountaixM in this wilder- 
iiess,area]most incredible, while the hk^a defy any attempts at 
description. There are more than t^o hundred of these whose 
names I know, and with who^ location I am acquainted, 
counting none whose diameter is- less than two miles, while 
some of them are fifteen, eighteen, and twenty miles the 

longest way. 

5. Most of t^^^e lakes are imbosomed among mountains, 
which seem ^ hang round them like rough but stem guard- 
ians. TEie highest of these, Blue Mountain lake, is over 
eighteen hundred feet higher than Lake Champlain.^ 

6. It would take a man in vigorous health, using all the 
strength and diligence which he could possibly command, at 
least six months, to visit all these lakes, so as to obtain 
any tolerably correct notions of them. 

7. The scenery, on these lakes, is grand and beautiful beyond 
anything of which I ever conceived. The lakes of Scotland'^ 
have been celebrated of old, in story and in song, but the time 

Now. — • Primitive Mil ; a soil fonnad from tha dislnUgmtion of primitlTt rockii 
Mgraaiu, gneiai, 4bc. ^Tba flats or prairiM of the Wast aro aUayial aolL cLiki 
CthampUln'; a lake lying fMtivaonNMrYorit and Vermont, ISOmllee in length. ^ScMr 
land; tliat part of GxeaiBrUain lying north of t]ieClMirioi>lii]]i and tterlfwTiiinA. 

19 
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wiH come, I doubt not, when these iakes wfll become the most 
interesting resort to be found in this country, for the great, the 
rich, the curious, and the fashionable. 

8. Most of them are surrounded with forests which groDiF 
on the water's edge, and glass themselves in mirrors which 
reflect every leaf; most are studded with romantic islands, 
covered with the mighty forest, where the eagle finds a home 
unmolested, unless, peradventure, the hunter causes the smoke 
of his camp to curl up among the trees, and scare him from 
his ejrry. 

9. Of all the sheets of water upon which my eyes ever 
Tested, — and I say thiis after having passed through La;ke 
George* four times, and among the " thousand islands ** of 
^e St. Lawrenc«*» twice, under the most favorable circura- 
stanctes,— none will c^npare.with Racket lake,* for sublime 
and mysterious beauty. 

10. Two hundred persons fcvve selected this spot as their 
permanent home, where they havfe built the hunter's lodge of 
bark, and adorned it with the antlers 6C many a stag, and vvith 
many a trophy of the art and skill of maK, over the instincts 
of theibrest ; and if lliey had an eye on the g^and and beau- 
tiful, I should not wotider at their choice. 

4^ 11. But Racket lake is not alone in its power, ta create 
deep emotions in the soul. If you were out on Tupper's 
Ikke* in: your little boat, so light and frail, that your gui&e 
can carry it on his head for miles through the wilderness, 
you mi^t look ujr the lake, and see the islands extending for 
miles in length. 

12; Then iii the long distance, say ten miles off, you see 
Ifce white paliiway of Bog river, as it comes out of its dafk 
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NoTBs. — • Lake George j a beautiful lake in the eastern part of New York, 33 miles 
in ]»Rgi\L Xi h c^bnted for the traodpaiency of its watersy anS the iMautifoI 
KAnery about, it. ^Si., Lawranoa ; a larga rtv«r separating New Tork, in pan, on the 
WDBiiiftolQ Caoadft* elbickat.]id» ; a smaUIaiEe wast of the soutiwrla axtreiliitj of 
Vlk»Cb»i«iMli( ^ Xuppac^JAk») alakr south of Backet lake. 
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«dMkl, mad tninUes heacHoi^ dowa ite ereikfftuig rockr 
lea];Hng into the lake, and lost forever. 

13. Then your tiny hoat floats under an island, whose per 
pendicular height of sdid rock must be huiidred3 of feet, ana 
^vhich seems falling on you, while you know timt Ike AeipA 
of the dark waters beneath your boat, is at least eighty feet 

1DOV0. 

14. Or, if you come up Lake Champlain, and enter tb6 
wilderness through Indian*^ pass, your journey is still wildei 
and wilder, till you reach the magnificent gorge through ^ich 
the Au Sable^ pours its mountain waters, and where the per- 
pendicular rocks are one thousand feet high. 

15. Under these everlasting battlements, you may stand 
and look upward in silent amazement ; or you may go to the 
top, and creep out and look off, sihuddering and shivering, and 
feeling th^t you have hitherto known what emotion meant 
only by name ! 

16. This wilderness is a vast forest Before the white 
man 4;ame, this, from time immemorial, was the rich huiiting- 
ground of the Indians. On this ground ^«y sought flicrir 
food, and furs, and fish, and often met in hostility, waylaying 
and destroying one another. 

17. You can see where their houses once stood, and where 
the com waved. The taU pines too, that now sigh over the 
lonely spot, bear ^e marks of the Indian boy's tomahawk. 
The forest is grown over their little graveyard, and the loon* 
raises his indescribably lonely notes, over the halloWed spot. 

18. But the red man is about gone from ihis wiHerness. 
I met'#i(& some four or Sre only, in all my wanderings. The 
white man next came in to hunt, and still continues to come, 



NoTBS. — A See ladian^ p. 131, note b. t> Au Sable (O-iftOde) ; a rirer riaiog in iha 
Mohegan mountaiiiB in New York, and floiring north*eajit Into Lake Champlain. 
c Loos; Mi;fliitiatie'Mzil'n0Brlr avUnqge as agboM; tto unMrpftrt* are liliAk, ahadtd 
with green, and the lower poru of a pure white. 
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Vat the pioneer settler is on his way, and the xaoe of hmitan 
18 doomed to pass away. 

QxrnTiovB. 1. What is the extent of the wilderness in the state of New York! 
1. What it the 9taU of Neva York, and when ie it eituated t 1. What it Matoif 
ehmeiUt andwheniait eitnatedt 2. What is the soil of this wUdemesa) 3. Whai 
U a primitive eoU 7 2. What is the soil of theJlaU of the Weet 7 A. What is sai« 
of the mountains and lakes of this wilderness ? 6. Whai ia aaid of Lake Cham^ 
ftain t 6. How long would it take a person to visit all these lakes ? 7. How di 
%hej compare with the lakes of Scotland 7 7. WIuU ia Scotland t 9. How does 
Backet lake compare with Lake (3eorge in heauty ? 9. What ia aaid of Lake Charge t 
9. What ia the 8t, Lawrence t 9. What ia Racket lake 7 11. Where ia Tupper*e 
take eituaied f 14. What is the height of the catanct of the Av SaUa ? 14. Whai 
ia the Au Sable t 17. WhaiiaaloonJ 18. Do the Indians now inhabit this wilder- 



LESSON XLI. 
Spell and Define. 



1. Saor, dqr. 

S. Re-posing, lying at rest. 

8. Yenfure, greenness. 

4. Zoph'yr, • soft, gontle tareoia. 



4. Hymn, a sacred eanii* 

6. Strug'gles, contests, efforts. 

6. Mor-tal'l-ty, subjection to death. 

7. Proop^od, sank down. 



Ebrom. — 1. Whur'fore for wher&f ore ; 3. ne^er for n^er; 4. hem for hymn 
». etawm for atormf 8. gethfer-in for gath'er-ing ; a firum fixf^^em. 



THE LAST LEAF. 

W. Q. CROSBY. 

1. Lone trembling one ! 

Last of a summer race, withered and sear. 
And shivering, — wherefore art thou lingering heie ? 
Thy work is done. 

2. Thou hast seen all 

The summer flowers reposing in their tomb, 
And the green leaves that knew thee in their bloom, 
Wither and fall ! 



I 
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3. The voice of spring, 
Which called thee into being, ne'er again 
Will greet thee, nor the gentle summer rain 
New verdure bring. 

4 The zephyr's breath 
No more will wake for thee its melody ; • 
But the lone sighing of the blast shall be 
Thy hymn of death. 

5. Yet a few days, 

A few faint struggles with the autumn storm, 
And the strained eye, to catch thy qoiveiing form, 
In vain may gaze, 

6. Pale autumn leaf! 

Thou art an emblem of mortality. 
The broken heart, once young and fresh like thee, 
Withered by grief, — 

7. Whose hopes are fled, 

Whose loved ones all have drooped and died away^ 
Still clings to life, and lingering, loves to stay 
, Above the dead! 

8. But list, — even now 

I hear the gathering of the wintery blast ; 
It comes, — thy frail form trembles, -» it is past ! 
And so art thou ! 

QvMnoMfl. 1. How did the '.act leaf appear 9 S. Of what la it an amldMa- 

19* 
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LESSON XLII. 
Spdl and Define. 



6. Vain'aft, rary prond of little things. 

9. Im-pet'ti*nent, rude, intrusive. 

9. Dis-a-gree'a-ble, unpleasant. 
12. Im-aglne, to fancy. 
SO. Ad-mire', to regard with aActloB. 

21. Gon-ftrm'ed, strengthened. 

22. Ad-yant'age, benefit. 



32. De*feat'ed, prarented the success a/L 

34. Sym'pa-thy, fUlow-fteUog. 

94. Ex-pres'sion, cast of countenance. 

37. Sa-tirH-cal, belonging to satire. 

40. Du-pUc'i-ty, double-dealiotf. 

40. Cord-i-al'l:tyj sincerity. 

40. Cen-so'ri-ous, addicted to censure. 



EBB0B8.— 8. WnM for tporse; 6. unfly for M'/y; 5. nau/tJdng for nMhfing 
7. hpoMtot mtp-poMf ! 12. ruMerfotntth'erf la gra deal for ^reai deal i iSLavf' 
wud for ottl'floard ; 44. gMmr-oue for gen'er-oMs. 



PIALOGIDB BETWEEN LUOT AND HER MOTHfiaL 

JAHS TATLOS. 

1. iMcy. What a good thing it is that people cannot see 
one's thoughts ! 

2. Mxnther. It would sometimes be inconvenient if they 
could. 

3. Lucy. O, worse than inconvenient! To-day, for in- 
stance, I would not have had Mrs. and Miss G. know what I 
was thinldng pf, for all the world. 

4. Mother, Indeed ! Pray, may I know what it might be ? 

5. iMcy, O yes, mother, yon may ; it was no real harm. 
I was only thinking what an odd, fat, disagreeable kind of a 
looking woman Mrs. G. was, and what a tiresome way she 
had of telling Ifuf^ stories ; and tliat Miss G. was the vainest 
girl I ever saw. I could see, all the time, she wasi thinking 
of nothing but her beauty, and her — r 

6. Mother, Gome, come, — no more of this. I have heaid 
quite enough. 

7. iMcy, Well, motner, but only do suppose they could 
have known what I was thinking of. 

8. Mother. Well, and what then do you suppose ? 

9. Lucy, Why, in the first place, I dare say they would 
nave thought me an impertinent, disagreeable little thing. 
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10. Mather. I dare say they would. 

11. Lucy, So what a good thing it is that people cannot 
see one's thoughts ! is it not ? 

12. Mother, I rather think it does not make so much dif- 
ference as you imagine. 

13. Lucy, Dear me, I think it must make a great deal of 
difference. 

14. Mother, Did you not say, just now, that Miss G. was 
a vain girl, and that she thought a great deal of her beauty ? 

15. Luffy, Yes, and so she does, I am certain. 

16. Mother, Pray, my dear, who told you so ? 

17. Lucy, Nobody ; I found it out myself. 

18. Mother, But how did you find it out, Lucy ? 

19. Lucy, Why, mother, I could see it as plain as could be. 

20. Mother, So, then, if you could have looked into her 
heart, and had seen her think to herself, "What a beauty I 
am ! I hope they admire me ! " &;c., it would have made no 
alteration in your opinion of her ? 

21. Lucy. (Laughing.) No, mother; it would only have con- 
firmed me in what I thought before. 

22. Mother, Then what advantage was it to her that you 
could not see her thoughts ? 

23. Lucy, (Heaitating.) Not much to her, certainly, just 
then, at least ; not to such a vain-looking girl as she is. 

24. Mother, What do you suppose gives her that vain look ? 

25. Lucy, Being so pretty, I suppose. 

26. Mother, No, think again ; I have seen many faces as 
pretty as hers that did not look at all vain. 

27. Lucy. True, so have 1 ; then it must be from her think- 
ing so much about her beauty. 

28. Mother, Right ; if Miss G. has a vain expression in 
her countenance, or whoever has such an expression, this 
must be the cause. Now we are come to the conclusion I 
r ^cpected, and I have proved my point 

29. Lucy. What point, mother? 
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30. Mother. That you greatly overrate the advantage, or 
mistake the nature of it, of our thoughts heing concealed from 
our fellow-creatures; since it appears that the thoughts, at 
leaist our habits of thought, so greatly influence the conduct^ 
manners, and appearance, that our secret weaknesses are as 
efiectually betrayed to all discerning eyes, as if our inmost 
feelings were actually visible. 

31. Liicy. But surely there are some people so deep and 
artful, that nobody can possibly guess what passes in their 
minds. Not that I should wish to be such a one. 

32. Mother, They may and do, indeed, often succeed in 
deceiving others in particular instances ; but they cannot con« 
ceal their true characters; everyone knows that they are deep 
and artful, and, therefore, their gmnd purpose is defeated; 
they are neither esteemed nor trusted. 

33. Lucy, Well, but still, mother, to-day, for instance, do 
you really suppose that Mrs. and Miss G. had any idea of the 
opinion I formed of them ? 

34. Mother, Let us suppose that any other young girl of your 
own age had been present, and that, while you were making 
your ill-natured observations on those ladies, your companion 
had been listening with sympathy and kindness to the account 
Mrs. G. was giving of her troubles and complaints, and wish- 
ing she could relieve or assist her. Do you not imagine that, 
in this case, the tone of her voice, the expression of her coun- 
tenance, would have been more gentle, and kind, and agree- 
able than yours ? And do you not think that these ladies, if 
they had taken the trouble, could have discerned the difier- 
ence ? 

35. Laicy, I dare say they would have liked her best. 

36. Mother, Doubtless ; but suppose, instead of this being 
a single instance, as I would hope it is, suppose you were in 
the habit of making such impertinent observations, and of 
forming these uncharitable opinions of everybody that came 
in your way ? 
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37. Lucy. Then I should get a sharp, satirical look, and 
everybody would dislike me. 

38. Mother, Yes, as certainly as if you thought aloud. 

39. Lucy. Only that would be rather worse, 

40. Mather. In some respects, it would be rather better. 
There would, at least, be something honest in it, instead of 
that hateful and unsuccessful duplicity, which, while all 
uncharitableness is indulged within, renders the exterior all 
friendship and cordiality. And that is but a poor, mean, 
ungenerous kind of satisfaction at best, Lucy, which aria^BS 
firom the hope that others do not know how vain, how selfish, 
how censorious we are. 

41. Lucy. Yes, I know that ; but yet — 

42. Mother. But yet, — you mean to say, I suppose, that 
you cannot exactly think as I do about it; and the reason is, 
that you have not thought sufficiently upon the subject, nor 
observed enough of yourself and of others, to enter fu^Iy into 
my ideas. But when you are capable of making more accu- 
rate observations on what passes in your mind, you will find 
that our estimation of those around us, is not so much formed 
upon their outward actions, nor their common conversation, as 
upon those slight, involuntary turns of countenance or of ex- 
{Hression, which escape them unawares, which betray their 
inmost thoughts, and lay their hearts open to our view ; and 
by which, in fact, we decide upon tfteir charactem, and regu- 
late the measure of our esteem. 

43. laicy. Then what is one to do, mother ? 

44. Mother. Nothing can be plainer; there is but one way for 
us, Lucy, if we desire tJj« esteem of others. Let our thoughts 
be always fit to be fcen ; let them be such as to impart to our 
countenance, oi^ manners, our conduct, that which is gener- 
ous, candii^f honest, and amiable. 

QncsTiOMB. 1. What did Lucy say of seein; one'i thonghtif 30. Howcaa Wtt 
ftaow U>e tboughM of otben, if they do not tell them ? 33. Gu artfol people con- 
ceal their true charactere 7 42. How do we commonly form our estimate of thorn 
wound u»t 44. What should be the characur of our thought* 9 
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LESSON XLIII. 
Spdl and Define. 



1. F&U'Bge, thtt leay^ of trees. 
S. De-vel'op-ed, unfolded. 

3. Ax-inc, the cavities between the 

stems of the leaves and the branches. 

4. Fra'grant, sweet of smell. 

4. Foot'stalks, partial stems supporting 

the leaves. 
'6. Cop'pice, a wood of small growth. 
4 Scen'er-y, the appeaittnce of a place. 



6. Ex-qui'ske-ljr, nicely, acetmtelf . 
6. Per-fec'tlon, highest eaedlence. 
9. Plant-a'tion, a large iarm. 
10. Parch'inent, skins dressed for writ 

ing en. 
10. Ttt^bu-lar, having the form of a tub*. 
13. Ez-por-ta'tion, the act of carrying 

goods out of a country. 
13. Dis-till'ing, extracting by distillation. 



Sbkokb. — I. Nalfral for nafv^rcU ; 2. yt^hrfoty^law; 8. noAr'er-er for nof'- 
rouher; 3. lojf'lock for Iff lac; 4. bU'ed for boiffed; 4. ile for oU; 6. theutesfyt 
•hoota; 8. o-bUeg'ed for o-biig'ed ; 9. volfleneefot vtVfence; 12* har^vea for hoT' 
wst ! 13. hunfderd for hun'dred, 

THE CINNAMON TB£E. 

LINXESTER. 

1. The cinnamon tree is said to be indigenous only to the 
island of Ceylon,* and even there, it is confined to a small dis- 
trict in the south-western part of the island. When in its nat- 
ural «tate, it attains to the height of twenty or diirty feet, 
sending forth krge spreading branches, clothed with thick 
foliage. 

2. The leaf, when first developed, is partly of a bright red, 
and pardy of a pale yellow ; it soon, however, assumes a ver- 
dant hue, and when at its full growth, is, on the upper sur- 
face, of a dark olive color, &nd on the under side, of a lighter 
green ; it somewhat resembles that of the bay-tiee, but is 
longer and narrower. 

3. Thefiowets bloom in January ,»» they grow on footstalks, 
Tising from the axillae of the leaves, and <he extremities of the 
branches, clustering in bunches, which resemble in size and 
shape, those of the lilac, but they are white, with a browniA 

NoTM. — a Ceylon'; an island in the Indian ocean, about half as Uif • %# tlw 
State of Ohio, and containing 1,800,000 inhabitants, b JanVa-ry ; the firrt nuwik 
I In the year, aocaUed in honor of the heathen deity, Jantta, who mm rappMed by %lie 
Bomans to rule the year. 
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Ihige in the! center ; these are folldwed T)y dtie^^seeded betWes, 
'bf the ishape of an iatcorn, but not so large as a common pea. 
When first gathered, they reisemble the juniper berry iti taste. 
When dry, this frtrit becomes merely a thin ^hell, containing 
a kernel about the size of an apple Iseed. 

4. The smell of the flowers, though riot strong, is extremely 
fragrant. The footstalks of the leaves "have a strong flavor of 
'cirinanion. The firuiit, if boiled, yields ah oil, which, when 
2old, becomes a! solid substance like wax, atid is formed into 
candles ; these emit ah agreeable odor, and in the kingdom 
of Candy," are reserved for the sole use of the court. 

6. The ttees which ate cultivated, are kept is a soirt of bop- 
= pice, tincl nuiti^rous shoots spring apparently from ^e roots ; 
th^e'lBire hotallbWed to rise higher than t^n feert. we are 
t61d that, t^en the t^es flrst put forth their fla!me<;blbred 
'feaveft and delicate blossoms, the scenery is exquisitely beautiful. 

6. In three years after planting, each tree afllbi^ds ohe shoot 
*fit for cnttitig ; at the fifth year, frbm thrfee' to ifive shbots may 
be taken; but it riequires the vi^or of eight years' growA, 
befdte it yields as many as ten branches of aii inch in diick- 
iiess. From the ages of ten to twelve years, is the period of 
its greatest perfection ; but its duration of life is hot limited, 
since the root spreads, and every year setids up new shoots or 
"iftu<^ers. 

7. Tre^s which grow in rocky situations, indiJie young 
shobts, when the leaves are of a rekldish color, yield 'the best 
and' most pungebt aromatic bark. Tbe tree is known to be 
in the Beisi state T^hen the bark sepdmtes easily from the wood, 
nnd has the inside coveted with a mucilaginous juice ; but if 
that is hot cdrefully rembVed, the flavor of the spice is injured. 

8. The Shoots are cut, when frbmhalf to three qittrters of 
mn inch m thickness, and in pieces from two to three fe^ in 
length. Many hands are employed in this work, and each 

if on. ~ it Canfcly ; tin name of a Idn^m and town in th« Intisrlor of the idand of 
Otrlon. 
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man is obliged to furnish a certain quantity of sticks. When 
this part of his task is completed, he conveys his fragrant 
load to a shed allotted for the purpose, where the bark is 
instantly stripped from the wood, and freed from the outer 
surface, which is scraped off. 

9. The fragrance diffused around Wiring this process, is 
described as being extremely delightful ; but, in parts of the 
plantation remote from the spot, unless the trees are agitated 
with violence, the smell of the cinnamon cannot be distin- 
guished. The wood, when deprived of the bark, has no smell, 
and is used for fuel. 

10. When the bark is perfectly cleansed, it is of a pale yel- 
low color, and about the thickness of parchment. It is then 
placed on mats to dry in the sun, when it curls up, and acquires 
a darker tint. The smaller pieces are then put inside the 
larger, and the whole, close together, into the tubular form in 
which it is sold in the shops. 

11. When the rind, or part fonning the cinnamon, is first 
taken from the tree, it is described as consisting of an outer 
portion, which tastes like common bark, and an inner pmrtion, 
which is very sweet and aromatic. In the course of the dry- 
ing, the oil of the inner portion, on which the flavor depend^, 
is communicated to the whole ; and the quality of the entire 
bark is understood to depend more upon the relative quanti- 
ties of those portions of the bark, than upon anything else. 

12. Under favorable circumstances, the cinnamon tree yields 
a large and a small harvest every year. The large one is 
obtained soon after the fruit is ripe ; that is, when the tree has 
again pushed out shoots, and the sap is in vigorous circula- 
tion. May^ and June^ are the best months in the year for the 
large harvest; in November" and December,^ the small harvest 
is obtained. 

^ NoTBs. ••- » See May, p. 121, noca a. b See June, p. 91, note a. « Norem'ber ; the 
eleyenth month of the year, ao called from the Lathi word Movem, ntaie; bocauw It 
#a« Um ninth month of the Roman year. <i See December, p. 96, note a. 
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13. The oil of cinnamon was formerly obtained from dis* 
tilling the fragments' broken off in packing ; latterly, a great 
proportion has been made from the coarse cinnamon, unfit for 
exportation. A very small quantity of oil is contained in the 
bark ; three hundred pounds of which are required to yield 
twenty-four ouncetf'^of oil, in consequence of which it is ex- 
tremely dear. 

QuxsTiONs. I. Where is the cinaamon tree indigenous 9 1. What i» Ceylon t 
1 How high does the cinnamon tree grow ? 3. Why was January ao called 7 
3. What is the color of the flowers of the cinnamon tree ? 4. What is obtained from 
the fruit ? 8. How is the cinnamon obtained from the tree ? 10. How is it prepared 
for sale ? 12. How many harvests does the cinnamon tree yield in a year 1 12. Why 
was November $o called 7 13. How is the oil of cinnamon oiAained ? 



LESSON XLIV. 
Spdl and Define. 



1. De-cay', to fail, to decline. 

2. Bow'era, shady recesses, or groves. 

2. Fare-well^ a parting compliment. 

3. Love'li-er, more amiable. 

4. Crim'flon, a beautiful deep red. 



4. DiS'Closaf, to c^MU to riew. 

4. Wanting, fiuling. 

6. Sear, dry, withered. 

6. Es-trang'ed, alienatod. 

7. Van'ish-ed, departed. 



Grrobs.~2. Si'lunt for efftent ; ^for^ly iot fond'iy ; A. d^in tot dyHng 
ft bleum for bloom ; 7. an for and; 7. toich for tohich. 



• AUTUMN. 

1, SwEETSabbath of the year, 

While evening lights decay, 
Thy parting steps methinks I hear 
Steal from the world away. 

• 

2. Amid thy silent bowers, 

'T is sad but sweet to dwell, 
Where falling leaves and drooping flowers 
Around me breathe farewell. 
• 20 
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3. Along thy sunset skies 

Their glories melt in shade ; 
And, like the things we fondly prize, 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 

4. A deep and crimson streak 

Thy dying leaves disclose 
As, on consumption's vmning cheek. 
Mid ruin, blooms the rose. 

5. Thy scene each vision brings 

Of beauty in decay ; 
Of sear and faded things, 
Too exquisite to stay ; 

6. Of joys that come no more, 

Of flowers whose bloom is fled ; 
Of farewells wept upon the shore. 
Of friends estranged or dead ; 

7. Of all that now may seem. 

To memory's tearful eye, 
The vanished beauty of a dream, 
O'er which we gaze and sigh. 

8. It is written on the trees. 

As their young leaves glistening pla] 
And on brighter things than these, — 
" Passing away." 

9. It is Written on thy brow, 

Where the spirit's ardent ray 
Lives, burns, and triumphs now, — 
" Passing away." 

10. Friends! friends! O, shall we meet 
In a land of purer day. 
Where lovely things and sweet 
"Pass not away?" 
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LESSON XLV. 
Spell and Defiite, 



1. Frids, faxordinate ■elf-esteem. 

1. Htt-mil'i-ty, hamblfliiesa of mind 

2. Of-fen'sire, displeaaing 

3. Pfo-pr!'e-ty, fitness. 

4. Im-portVnot«) uifent, peritnacioiis. 
1. Gri-mac'es, distortions of counte- 
nance. 

6. Rttde^iess, eoanenesaofmaxmors. 



7. Gen-tiia-t/, politeness of manners. 

7. Gorn'merce, intercouna. 

8. Dis-cre'tion, prudence. 

9. Pleaa'ant-ry, gayety, merriment. 
iQ Es'^ow'meiita, gifts of nature. 

12. .\n*i-fi'cial, not genuine or natural. 
12. Court'e-sy, politeness of manners. 
12. Phi'lan'thro-pist, a lover of mankind 



Ebrors. — 1. Ex-cepforble for ac-eept^a-bh j 2. mar'ntn for inan'ntrB ; 3. harm 
for kamfed ; 3. ex-pefrence for es-pefri-enet ; 6. t-^ses' for i^^a$; 6. doot for dees y 
8. dts-cre&tion for dia-cre'tion ; 11. Chria'te-an for ChrUftian; 12. eorefte-ey (ot 
courfe-sy; 13. pr-lit^nisa foT po-tit^nesa. 



GOOD MANNERS. 

1. Propriety of behavior in company, is necessary to dl 
persons ; for without it, they can neither be acceptable to their 
friends, nor agreeable in conversation to strangers. The 
three sources of ill manners, are pride, ill nature, and want of 
sense ; so that every person who is^ already endowed with 
humility, good nature, and good sense will learn good man- 
ners with little or no teaching. 

. 2. A writer, who had great knowledge of mankind, has 
* '^fined good manners as '* the art of making those people easy 
\y^ith whom we converse ;" and his definitioacannot be mended. 
The ill qualities, above mentioned, all tend natumlly to make 
people uneasy. Pride assumes all the conversation to itself, 
and makes . the company insignificant 111 nature makes 
offensive reflections ; and folly makes no distinction of persons 
and occasions. Good manners are, therefore, in part nega- 
tive ; let a sensible person but refrain from pride and ill nature, 
and his conversation will give satisfaction. 

3. So far as good manners are positive, and related to good 
breeding, there are many established forms, which ate to be 
learned by experience and conversation in society. Bdt there 
is one plain rule, worth all the rest added together. Per- 
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sons, who pretend to propriety of behavior, should do everything - 
with gentleness ; with an easy, quiet, friendly manner, which 
doubles the value of every word and action. 

4. A forward, noisy, importunate, overbearing way of talk- 
ing, is the very quintessence of ill breeding ; and hasty contifei- 
diction, unreasonable interruption of persons la their discourse, 
especially elders or superiors, loud laughter, winkings, gri* 
maces, and afiected contortions of the body, are not only of low 
extraction in themselves, but are the natural symptoms of self- 
sufiiciency and impudence. 

5. It is a sign of great ignorance to talk much to other people 
of things in which they have no interest; and to be speaking 
familiarly, by name, of distant persons, to those who have no 
knowledge of them. It shows that the ideas are compre« 
hended within a very narrow sphere, and that the memory has 
but few objects. 

6. If you speak of anything remarkable in its way, many 
inconsiderate people have a practice of telling something of 
the same kind, which they think much more remarkable. If 
persons in company are commended for what they do, they 
will be instantly telling you of somebody else whom they 
know, who does it much better ; and thus a modest person, 
who meant to entertain, is disappointed and confounded ]0[ ' 
another's rudeness. 

7. True gentility, when improved by good sense, avoids 
every appearance of self-importance ; and polite humility takes 
every opportunity of giving importance to the company ; of 
which it may be truly said, as it was of worldly wealth, ** It is 
better to give than to receive." In our commerce with man* 
kind, we are always to consider that their afiairs are of more 
importance to them than ours are ; and we should treat them 
on this principle, unless we are occasionally questioned, and 
directed to ourselves by the turn of the conversation. 

8. Discretion will always fix upon some subject in which 
the company have a common share. He that speaks only of 
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flueh sa))jeels as aie familiar to himself, treats his company as 
the stork did the fox, presenting an entertainment to him in a 
deep pitcher, out of which no creature could feed hut a long- 
billed fowl.* 

9. The rules I have laid down, are such as take place chiefiy 
in conversation with singers. Among friends and acquaint* 
ance, where there is freedom and pleasantry, daily practice 
will be attended with less reserve. But here let me give you 
warning, that too great familiarity, especially if attended with 
roughness and importunity, is always dangerous to friendship, 
which must be treated with some degree of tenderness and 
dBlicacy, if you wish it to be lasting. 

10. You are to keep your friend by the same behavior, that 
fkst Won his esteem ; and observe this as a maxim, verified by 
daily experience, that persons advance themselves more com- 
monly by the less imposing arts of discretion, than by the more 
vftlimble endowments of wit and science ; which, without dis- 
cretion to recommend them, are often left to disappointment 
and beggary. 

11. We are apt to look upon good manners as a lighter 
sort of qualification, lying without the system of morality and 
Christian duty, which a person may possess or not possess, 
aad 3ret be a very good person. But there is no foundation 
for such an opinion. The apostle PauP has plainly compre- 
hended it in his well-known description of " charity," which 
i^gnifies the " friendship of Christians,"^ and is extended to so 
many cases, that no person can practice that virtue and be 
guilty of ill manners. 



NoTB3. — "The pupil must not suppose it to be literally true, that the stork made 
an entertainment for the fox ; it is a fable, designed to illustrate a moral truth, 
bpaul; one of the most distinguished of the apostles, bom at Tarsus in Asia ; he 
died a martyr at Rome, in the year 66. cThe name of Christians was originally 
given to the followers of Christ as a term of reproach, but it was afterwards adopted 
by those at Antioch, in the year 65, as their appropriate name. In a general sense, 
t now means those who believe in Christ ; but, in a limited sense, it vignlfies pe^ 
I of piety, OS in this place. 

20* 
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12. Show me the person who, in his conTeisaiion, dis* 
covers no signs thut he is " pnfied up " with pride ; who never 
hehaves himself" unseemly " or with impropriety ; who neither 
envies nor censures ; who is " kind " and " patient " toward 
his friends ; who " seeketh not his own," but considers others 
rather than himself, and gives them preference; — I say that 
person is not only all we intend by a perscm of good man- 
ners, but much more ; he really is, what all artificial courtesy 
affects to be, a philanthropist, a friend to mankind ; whose 
company will delight while it imju^oves, and whose good will 
rarely be spoken of. 

13. And here let it be remarked, and impressed upon the 
mind of the reader, that one of the best distinctions of a per- 
son of politeness is, that in the ordinary afiairs of life, he is 
patient and extremely slow to take ofl^ce. Christianity* 
therefore, is the best foundation for good manners; and of two 
persons having equal knowledge of the world, the one who is 
the best Christian will be the person of the best manners, 

14. A modest. Christian man, is sweet-tempered,- kind and 
condescending to all ; he is not wont to put on supercilious 
airs, nor afiect superiority to any, but is gentle and humUe, 
never looks' angry when spoken to, or returns a short, ungra- 
cious answer. In company he does not seek to engross the 
conversation, nor indulge in the loud laugh which speaks 
*'the vacant mind;" he associates with the virtuous, and 
prefers a useful to a showy life. 

Questions. 1. What are the three sources of ill manners 7 2. What is a proper 
definition of good mannen 9 3. What is a plain rule for good mannen 9 4. What 
ifl said of contradicting persons, of loud laughter, &c. 9 6. What is a sign of great 
ignorance 9 7. What does true gentility avoid 9 8. How does a person treat the 
company when he talks of subjects familiar to himself only 9 8. la it true that the 
•fork made an entertainment 7 10. How must you keep your friend 9 11. Who voom 
the ap6$tle Paul 7 11. Hotc ttae the name of Christians originally applied to th* 
foUoioera of Christ 7 11. What is meant by Christians 7 13. What is one of 
the best distinctions of a person of politeness 9 
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liESSOJS XLVI. 

Spell and Define, 



1. Per-yert'ed, corrupted. 

1. En-doVmentB, gifts of nature. 

8. Promptly, readily, quickly. 

3. Ap-pren'tice, one bound to a trade. 

4. Re-vers'es, mlsibrtunes. 

4. Af flu-ence, wealth. 

5. Laud'a-ble, praiseworthy 
5. As-pire', to strive for. 



6. Ben*e-fi'cial, advantafeous. 
6. Af-fec'tion*, the prinef plea of lore, be 
neroloBce, &g. 

6. Orat'i-tude, thankfulness. 
T. Oon-fer', to bestow, to give. 

7. %)here, order of society. 

8. En'er-gy, force, power. 

8. In'do-Ience, Idleness, laziness. 



Errors. — 1. In-dus'trougfor in-dus'tri-ous ; 2. in'trest for in-ter'eat ; 2.promp^tg 
for promptly ; %, primftict fat ap-premfHett ; 4. main-taitif once fat mwiv^-fmnUs 
7. ed-e-caUion far ed-t^eaftion; 8. em-pioi/mtaU fat em-ploff'vunt. 

FEMALE ENERGY. 

MRS. SI&OURNET. 

1. It is a pity tbat females should ever be brought up in a 
helpless manaer. It is still a greater pity when they think it 
is not respectable to be industrious; for then, principles as 
well as habits, have become perverted. They ought to feel 
that their endowments qualify them for activity, and theiz 
duty demands it. 

2. Our sex should begin while young, to take an interest 
in the concerns of the family, and daily do something for its 
comfort. They should come promptly and cheerfully to the 

• aid of the mother in her cares. They should inform them- 
. selves of the amount of the yearly expenses of the household, 
and keep an accurate account of their own. 

3. No female should consider herself educated, until she is 
mistress of some employment or accomplishment, by which 
she might gain a livelihood, should she be reduced to the 
necessity of supporting herself. The ancient Jews* had a 
proverb, that whoever brought a child up without a tradoj 
bound it an apprentice to vice. 



NoTx. — * Jews ; a people called Hebrews before the Babylonish captirity. Thay 
kftTe no belief in the New Testament, but adopt the Old as their rule of fUth. 
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4. Who can tell how soon they may he compelled to do 
something for their own maintenance ? How many families, 
hy unexpected reverses, are reduced from affluence to poverty ! 
How pitiful and contemptihle, on such occasions, to see 
females helpless, desponding, and emharrassing those whom 
it is their duty to cheer and aid ! 

5. Many instances of most laudahle efibrts to obtain a sup- 
port, might be mentioned among females of our own country. 
The disposition to be active in various departments of useful- 
ness, ought to be encouraged in the young, by those who have 
charge of their education. The office of a teacher, is one of 
the most respectable and delightful, to which they can aspire. 

6. Tp instruct others is beneficial to the mind. It deepens 
the knowledge which it already possesses, and quickens it to 
acquire more. It is beneficial to the moral habits. It teaches 
self-control. It moves to set a good example. It improves 
the afl^tions. For we love those whom we make wiser and 
better, and their gratitude is a s^eet reward. 

7. The work of education opens a broad field for female 
laborers. They may both reap and confer benefits. If they 
do not wish to enter upon it as the business of life, it will be 
found a good preparation for the duties of any sphere, to which 
future life may call them. 

8. Let- the young females, of the present generation, dis- 
tinguish themselves by energy in some useful employment. 

. Indolence and effeminacy are peculiarly unfit for the daugh- 
ters of a republic. 

QuBSTZONS. 1. Should females be brought up in ahelidess manner? 2. When 
should they begin to interest themselves in the concerns of the family ? 3. When 
should a female consider herself educated 1 3. What was the proverb of the ancient 
Jews ? 3. Who were the Jews 7 3. WhcU part of the Bible do they believe f 
5. What is said of the office of a teacher? 6. What are some of the advantages of 
oeing a teacher 7 8. How should young females distinguish themselves ? 
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LESSON XLVIl. 
Spdl and Define. 



. Q»-ol'o*fy, the fMHation and atractnre 

of the earth. 
!• Av-a-lanch'ee, mountain elides of earth 

and stone. 
2l Cartas^ro'pbe, disaster, calamity. 
4. Tem*pe8t'u-ou8, very stormy. 
6. Tor'ient, a rapid stream. 
6. jkp-par'el, clothing, dress. 



7. Di-luVi-al, relating to a flood. 
7. Del'uge, a flood. 

7. De-file', a narrow pass. 

8. Bar'ri-er, a wall or obetnictioh. 

9. Oeclir'i-ties, slopes, deeoenttf. 
9. Sum'mit, the highest point. 

10. Ex-ca-va'tion, a cavity or hollow. 
10. A'pex, the tip or point. 



Erhowii. — 1. Srutm for 9hrubi ; 3. aJor'tun-^ for a-larW^ ; 4. ereaftchure for 
ettatfure; 6. Jest for Just; 8. natoch for notch; 9. eon^sidfsT'bls fat conskPstHi^, 
bie; 10. tesdth for width ; 10. hol'ler for hoNoto. 

SLIDE OP THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

SILLIKA-N. 

1. We have passed the day in the Notch* of the White 
Mountains,^ examining the scenery, the geology, and the 
ruins. The avalanches were very numerous ; they were not, 
however, ruptures of the main foundation rock of the moun- 
tain, hut slides from very steep declivities; beginning, in 
many instances, at the v^ry mountain top* and carrying down» 
in one promiscuous and frightful ruin, forests, and shrubs, and 
the earth which sustained them, together with stones and 
rocks innumerable, and many of great size, such as would 
each fill a common apartment. 

2. The slide took everything with it, down to the solid 
mountain rock, and being produced by torrents of water, which 
appear to have burst like water-spouts^ upon the mountains, 
after they had been thoroughly soaked with heavy rains, thus 

Notes. — « Notch: a narrow defile between two huge cliffli of the White IMLoim- 
tains, about two miles in length, and barely wide enough for a road, b While 
Moun'tains ; a chain of mountains in New Hampshire, nearly a mile and a quarter 
In height alx>ye the level of the sea. c Water-spouts are supposed by some to be 
caused by« whiriwind, which condenses the cloud coming between the conflicting 
winds, and causes it to descend in a column ; while, at the same time, the ocean 
below it being agitatedy ascends in vapor to meet the column above. Professor 
Espy supposes that a column of rarified air is formed, between the doud and ocean 
by heat and electrical influence, and that the water is thus made to ascend in a eol 
umn, to meet the cloud In its descent. 
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loosening^ all the materials that were not solid, the trees, 
pushed and wrung hy fierce winds, acted as so many levers, 
and prepared everything for the awful catastrophe. 

3. No tradition existed of any slide in foimer times, and 
such as are now observed to have formerly happened, had 
bien completely veiled by forest growth and i^abs. At 
length, on the twenty-eigh^ of June,' two months before the 
fatal avalanche,^ there was one not far firnn the Wiiley 
House,*' which so iar alarmed the family that they erected an 
encampment a little distance from their dweUing, intendii^ it 
as a place of refuge. 

4. On the fatal night, it was impenetrably dark, and fright- 
fully tempestuous. The lonely &unily had retired to rest in 
their humble dwelling, six miles from the nearest human creat- 
ure. 

5. The avalanches descended in every part of the gulf, for 
the distance of two miles ; and a very heavy rain began on 
the mountain top immediately above the house, and descended, 
in a direct line, toward it ; the sweeping torrent, a river from 
the clouds, and a river full of trees, earth, stones, and rocks, 
rushed to the house, and marvelously divided within six feet 
of it, and just behind it, and passed on either side, sweeping 
away the stable and horses, and completely encircling the 
dwelling, but leaving it untouched. 

"^ 6. At this time, probably towards midnight, as the state of 
the beds and apparel showed that they had retired to rest, the 
family doubtless issued from their house, and were swept 
away in the torrent; five beautiful children, from two to 
twelve years of age, being among the number. 

7. This catastrophe presents a very striking example of 
sudden diluvial action, and enables one to form some feeble 



Nona. — « Sm June, p. 91, note a. b The fiital aralanche referred to, took place on 
tbe night of the 86th of August, 1896 ; by which Mr. Wiiley, who kept a pnttlie hoiiM 
at tbe Notch, and his wife, and five children, were buried beneath the roiaa. « Wl^ 
ley HouM ; the public house kept by Wiiley at the Notch. 
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conception of flie universal effects of the yindictive deluge,* 
which once swept every mountain, and ravaged every plain 
and defile. In the present instance, there was not one ava- 
lanche only, but many. 

8. The most extensive one was on the other side of the 
barrier, which forms the northern boundary of the Notch. It 
?lid, in the whole, the distance of three miles, with an average 
breadth of a quarter of a mile ; it overwhelmed a bridge, and 
filled a river course, turning the stream, and now presents an 
unparalleled mass of ruins, 

9. There are places on the declivities of the mountains, in 
the Notch, where acres of the steep sides were swept bare of 
their forests, and of every movable thing, and the naked rock 
id now exposed to view ; but in the greater number of in- 
stances, the avalanches commenced almost at the moantaki 
top, or high upon its slope. We pursued some of them to a 
considerable distance up the mountain, and two gentlemen of 
our party, with much toil, followed one of them quite to the 
summit. 

10. The excavation commenced generally as soon as there 
was anything movable, in a trench of a few yards in depth, 
and of a few rods in width, and descended down the moun- 
tains, widening and deepening, till it became a frightful 
chasm, like a vast irregular hollow cone, with its apex near 
the mountain top, and its base at its foc^, and there spreading 
out into a wide and deep mass of ruins, of transported earth,, 
gravel, stones, rocks, and forest trees. 



NoTB. — • It is Bifpposed, by geologista, from the positions of the rocks and the 
appearance of the mountains, that a vast flood once rolled from north-west to south- 
cast, over the whole surface of the earth. 

QxTXSTiONS. 1. What U the Notch 7 1. What art the WhiU MouiUainaf 

1. Where did the slides commmence, and what didihey carry away in their course f 

2. How do they seem to hare been produced 7 3. How are water-epouta euppoeed tu 
becatuedJ 2. Hbto doea Profesaor Espy euppoee they are produced 9 3. Does it 
appear that there have been slides in former times 7 3. When did the first slide 
hi^penf 3. When did thefataX avalanche take placet 3. V^hat ie fnea$U by the 
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WiUetf Houtei 5. What was the extent of the wcond or foul aTalaochef 6. How 
aany penons were destroyed % 7. What do geologiata tttppoae once rolled over the 
mrtht a How for did the aralaache slide? 10. How did the exeavatioa com 
■MOM md how end} 



LESSON XLVIII. 
Spell and Define, 



1. Pre'cioiw, of great worth. 

2. Pa'tience» endurance. 

3. E-the're-al, heavenly. 

4. En-fran'chis-ed, set free. 
6. Royal, kingly. 

6. Con'sclous, loiowing. 

7. Meads, meadows. 



8. Frankly, openly, witliont disguise. 

9. Bles'sed, liappy. 

10. Par'a-dise, a place of bliss. 

12. Beck'on, to call by a sign. 

13. Godlike, dirine. 

15. Char'i-ty, liberality in judging. 

16. Naught, nothing. 



EnBoas.-^!. Sper'itt for epir'Us ; 2. dooth for doth ; 3. e-thefrcU for e-thefre-al ; 
6. for-gUf far for-gef; 12. change for change; 15. wtut for woret; 17. nuefed fat 

THE DEAD. 

H. F. TOFFSK. 

1. I LOVE the dead, 

The precious spirits gone before, 
And waiting on that peaceful shore, 
To meet with welcome looks, . 
And kiss me yet once more. 

2. I love the dead ; 

And fondly doth my fancy paint 
Each dear one, washed from earthly taint ; 
By patience and by hope 
Made a most gentle saint. 

3. O, glorious dead ! 
Without one spot upon the dress 
Of your ethereal loveliness, 

Ye linger round me still. 
With earnest will to Uess. 
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4. Enfranchised dead ! 
Each fault and failing left behind, 

And nothing now to chill or bind, 

How gloriouisly ye reign 
In majesty of mind ! 

6. O, royal dead I 
The resting, free, unfettered dead, 
The yearning, conscious, holy dead. 
The hoping, waiting, cahn. 
The happy, changeless dead .' 

6. I love the dead ! 
And well forget their little ill, 
Eager to bask my memory still 

In all their best of words, 

And deeds, and ways, and will, 

7. I bless the dead ! 

Their good, half choked by this world's weeds, 
Is blooming now in heavenly meads. 
And ripening golden fruit 
Of all those early seeds. 

8. I trust the dead ! 

They understand me frankly now; 
There are no clouds on heart or brow. 
But spirit, reading spirit, 
Answereth glow for glow. 

9. I praise the dead ! 

All their tears are wiped away. 
Their darkness turned to perfect day,—* 
How blessed are the dead. 

How beautiful be they I ^y^ 

21 . 
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10. O, gracious dead ! 

That watch me from your paradiaet 
With happy, tender, starlike eyes, 
Let your sweet influence rain 
Me blessings from the skies. 

11. Yet, helpless dead ; 
Vainly my yearning nature dares 
Such unpremeditated prayers ; 

All vain it were for them, 
As even for me theirs. 

12. Immortal dead ! 

,Ye in your lot are fixed as fate, 
And man or angel is too late 
To beckon back, by prayer, , 
One change upon your state. 

13. O, godlike dead ! 

Ye that do rest like Noah's dove,* 
Fearless I leave you to the love 
Of him who gave you peisice, 
To bear with you above ! 

14. And ye, the dead, 
Godless on earth, and gone astmy, 
Alas ! your hour has passed away ; 

The Judge is just; for you 
It now were sin to pray. 

15. Still, all ye dead. 

First may be last and last be first ; 
Charity counteth no man cursed. 
But hopeth still in him 

Whose love would save the worst. 

NoTB. — ft The dor« whioh Noah tent fonh team th^ ark, whan tha wataza of th* 
food bagan to abate. See Genesis riii. 8—18. 
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16, Therefore, ye dead, 

I love you, be ye good or ill ; 
For God, our God, doth love me stUl, 
And you he loved on earth 
. With love that naught could chill. 

17, And some, just dead, 

To me on earth most deeply dear, . 
Who loved, and nursed, and blessed me here, — 
1 love you with a love 
That casteth out all fear. 

18, Gome near me, dead ! 

In spirit come to me, and kiss — 
No ! I must wait awhile for this ; 
A few, few years or days, 
And I too feed on <bliss ! 

QuBsnoKs. 1. What reasons does the author gire why he loref th* dead 9 
13. Wtiat U meant by Noah*8 dove^ 



LESSON XLIX. 
Spett and Define, 



1. Lit'er-a-ture, learning. 

2. CiT-il-l-za'iion, the state of being civ 

2. Ac-qui-si'tjon, acquirement, [ilized. 

3. Sen'ti-ments, opinions, notions. 

4. Rev-o-lu'tiona, changes of govern ment. 
4. Re-flec'tion, attentive consideration. 
6. Dis-tress'es, afflictions. 



5. Af-flic'tions, sorrows, griefs, 

6. Coun'sel-ors, advisors. 

8. Re-fleet', to consider attentirely. 

9. Scan'dal, reproachful censure. 
10. Volumes, boolca. 

10. Ex'cel-lent, very valuable. 

11. Prin'ci-ples, rules of action. 



Ehrors. — 1. Lifer-a-tchure for lit'er-a-turt ; 2. rt'finefmunt for re-fintfrnerU * 
3. uv-vent^ tot e^ent^; 4. nze for rtsc / 5. priv'i-lige for priv'i-lege; 6. a-greefble 
fOT a-greefa^ble ; 7. toot for what; 8. op-por-tchu-ni-ty for op-por-tu'ni-ty ; 
10 voPluma for vol'umea, 

READING. 

[Let the pupil point out the words in the first four verses of this piece, on 
which the pause of suspeosioa occurs, and tell what inflection is g^Ten to 
Jsem. See rule, p. 52.] 

1. Reading may be considered as the key which commanda 
our entrance, and gives us access to the vanous departments 
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of science and literature. It enlarges the sphere of observa- 
tion, and affords abundant materials for . exercising the facul- 
ties of the mind. 

2. Among all people, distinguished for their refinement and 
civilization, the most prevalent and important art is that of 
reading. The improvement of the mind, the cultivation of 
taste, and the -acquisition of knowledge, are the advantages 
derived from this art. 

3. From reading, we are made acquainted with the passing 
events and occurrences in various parts of the world, and are 
enabled to repeat the sentiments of those who have existed in 
former times. 

4. It brings to view the scenes of departed years, and 
exhibits the rise and fall, and the revolutions of the ancient 
communities of mankind, and oflfers to our reflection all the 
most important circumstances connected with the improvement 
of human society. 

6. To have good^books, and to be able to read them well, 
is a great privilege. They make us both wiser, and better ; 
they instruct us in our duty, and teach us how to behave 
ourselves. They comfort us in our distresses and afflictions. 

6. They pass away our leisure hours pleasantly and use- 
fully, and the amusement which they afford is cheaper than 
almost any other. They are true friends, excellent counsel- 
ors, and agreeable companions. 

7. Be careful to read with attention. When you are 
reading, do not be thinking of anything else. People who 
read without thinking what they are reading about, lose their 
time, and they cannot be the wiser, or the better, for what 
they read. 

8. Reflect upon what you have read, or heard other people 
read ; and, if you have a proper opportunity, converse upon 
?t. To relate what you have read or heard, is the best way 
to help you to remember it. 

9. It may afford many useful and pleasant subjects of con- 
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Tersation ; and it may often prevent quarreling, teDing idle 
tales, silly joking, and talking scandal. In order to remember 
any particular passages in a book, read them over several times. 

10. If it instructed you in any particular duty, consider 
whether you have done your best to practice it. A little, read 
in this way, is more improving than many volumes, however 
excellent in themselves, read over in a hasty and careless 
manner. 

11. Let nothing tempt you to read a bad book, of any kind. 
It is better not to read at all, than to read bad books. A bad 
book, it is truly said, is the worst of thieves ; it robs us of 
time, money, and principles. 

QuKSTiONB. 1. To what does reading give U8 access f % What is the most im- 
portant art among refined people? 3. With what are we made acquainted by 
reading 9 4. What does it iNring to view? 6. What eflbct do good books have upon 
us? 6. Wlut do they teach us 9 7. How should we read books } 8. Wliat is the 
best way to enable us to remember what we read 7 9. What will naJing prevent f 
11. Should you read bad books 9 Why ? 



LESSON L. 
Spell and Define. 



I Slm*i-lar1>ty, likeness, resemblance. 

2. Mag-na-nim'i-ty, nobleness of char- 

acter. 

3. Oc-ca'sinn-al, occurring at intervals. 

5. A-bund'ant-ly, plentifully. 

6. Fe-roc'i'ty, savage wildness. 

7. Ce-ler^i-lXi swiftness, speed. 
7. Fa-cil'i-ty, ease^ dexterity. 



8. Un-guard'ed, not guarded. 

10. Un-suc-cess'fuMy, without success. 

11. Cau'tious-}y, In a careful manner. 

12. Si-mul-ia'no'ous-ly, at the same time. 

13. Prai'rie, a large natural meadow. 

14. A-ban'doiving, giving up. 

16. Cir-cum'fer-ence> distance round a 
•jody. 



Errors.— 1. Cow'gar for cou'gar; 2. gtn-er-oa'i-ty for gm-er-oafi-ty ; 3. yaPler 
fox yel'low; 9. hot-tea for hort'ea; 10. bount for bounda; 10. htteh for catch; 
.1 heard for heard f 12. aimml-taf ne-out-ly for ti-mtU'ii^ne'OUt'iy ; 12. crooeh'ed 
or crouch'ed; .4. pint for point j .5. an'i-mil for an' i-nuU, 

THE COUGAR. 

L Tub cougar is the largest animal, of the cat kind, found 
in North America,* and has occasionally received the name of 

NoTB. — » See North America, p. 186) note b. 

21* 
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American lion,* from the similarity of its proportions and 
color to the lion of the old world. . . 

2. It is very little inferior in size, and not at all in the 
qualities of magnanimity, clemency, and generosity, which 
have been so lavishly, yet so falsely, attributed to the " king 
of beasts," It may be stated to be about one third less in sizo 
than the lion, and has no mane nor tuft at the extremity of 
the tail, which is ^bout half the length of the body and head. 

3. The skin is clothed with a soft and close hair over the 
limbs and body, of a brownish yellow color, or of a mixture 
of red and blackish, with occasional patches of a rather deep 
reddish tint, which are only remarkable in certain lights ,'^nd 
disappear entirely with the advancing age of the individual. 

4. A dark red is spread over all the upper parts, produced 
by the tips of the hair, which is black at the base; and this 
color is deeper upon the back, the head, and upper part of the 
tail, than upon the sides. 

5. The cougar, at an early period, was distributed, in con- 
siderable numbers, over the whole of the warm and temperate 
regions of this ccatinent ; and is still found, though by no 
means abundantly, in the southern, middle, and north-western 
parts of the*Union ;^ becoming, however, graduaUy more rare 
as the population increases, and cultivation is extended. 

6. It is a savage and destructive animal, yet timid and cau- 
tious. In ferocity, it is quite equal to most of its kindred spe- 
cies, and kills numbers of small animals for the sake of drink- 
ing their blood ; and when pressed with hunger, it attacks 
large quadrupeds, though not always with success. 

7. When the cougar seizes its prey, it is by the throat, and 
then flinging the victim over its back, it dashes off with great 
ease and celerity, to devour it at leisure. It climbs, or rather 
springs up large trees with surprising facilityand vigor, and 
in that way, is enabled, by dropping suddenly upon deer and 

Nor«B.— aThe lion, properly so called, is found, only on the Eastern Oontlnentj 
ntottlaily In Aslaand Africa, b Union ; a name sometinMe given to the United States 
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odier quadra{)eds^ to secure prey which it would be impossiUe 
for it to overtake* 

8. In the day time; the cougar is seldom lieen, bat its pecu* 
liar cry frequently thrills* the experienced traveler with 
horror, while encamping in the* forest at night; or he is 
startled to hear the cautious approaches of the animal, stealing 
step by step toward him, over the crackling brush and leaves, 
in expectation of springing on an unguarded or sleeping victim, 
whom nothing but a rapid flight can save. 

9. The following account is from the pen of a gentleman of 
Lexington,* Kentucky.** "About the close of the late war," 
says the writer, ** a merchant by the name of Herse, and a feUow- 
traveler, traveling near Fort Wayne,® in Indiana,'' concluded 
to pass the night in the woods without a fire ; and tumiiig 
their horses loose, they lay down in their blankets on the leaves. 

10. " In the night, they were roused by hearing the horses 
snort, as they are apt to do on the approach of Indians,* and 
shortly after, they were heard to make several bounds through 
the woods, as if some one had unsuccessfully attempted to 
catch them. 

1 1. "After some time had elapsed, they both distinctly heard 
what they supposed to be a man, crawling toward ^them on 
his hands and feet, as they could hear first one hand cau- 
tiously extended, and pressed very gently on the leaves to 
avoid making a noise, then the other, and finaUy the other 
limbs in like manner, and with equal care. 

12. " When they believed that this felonious visitor was 
within about ten feet of them, they touched each other, 
sprung up simultaneously^ and rushed to some distance 
through the woods, where they crouched and remained with- 
out further disturbance. A short time after, they heard the 



NoTss. — « Lex'ington ; the oldest town in Kentuckj, situated 26 miles east of 
Frankfort. bKentuck'f; one of tbe Western Sutes, situated between Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, on liiie north, and Tennessee on the south. « Fort Wajrne ; a town situ- 
ated In the north-eastern part of Indiana, on the Maumee rlrer. d Ih-dl-ft'na ; one of 
tlM Weaum States, north of Kentucky. • See Indians, p. 181, note }). 
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horses snorting and bounding furiously through the wooda^ 
but they did not venture to arise until broad daylight, being 
still Ignorant of the character of their enemy. 

13. *' When it was sufficiently light to see, by climbing a sap 
ling, they discovered the horses at a considerable distance on 
the prairie/ On approaching them, it was at once evident 
that their disturber had been nothing less than a cougar. It 
had sprung upon the horses, and so lacerated their flanks with 
its claws and teeth, that with the greatest difficulty were they 
able to drive the poor creatures before them. 

14. " I now offered a reward of ten dollars to any of the 
Indians who would bring in this animal, and a few evenings 
after, on returning from a day's hunting, I found an Indian 
waiting with the body of the cougar, which he had killed 
about two hours before. This Indian found its track, which 
he followed about twelve miles, where he was on the point of 
abandoning the chase. 

15. " At this moment, he heard the bushes rustle, and turn- 
ing, he saw the beast which had sprung against the body of a 
tree, to observe its pursuer. He instantly fired, and shot him 
through the heart, as I found on dissecting the animal. 

16. " The Indian dragged the body about a quarter of a mile 
on the snow, but finding it too heavy, he procured a sled, on 
which he brought it in. It was six feet and nine inches in 
length, from the nose to the end of the tail, and the circumfer- 
ence of the body, just below the fore legs, was two feet and 
seven inches." 



NoTB. — • Pral'rios are of three kinda ; the heathy, which hare eprings, and are cot- 
ered with ahnibs; the dry, which, in general, are deatllute of vegetation except graas, 
and the alluvial, which have a fertile aoil and a rank vegetation. 

QuxBTioMS. 1. Whatia the cougar aometimea caHed? 1. When only U fAc 
true lion to b% founds 3. How doea the cougar compara with the lion In aiaet 
3. Wliat ia ita color? 6. Where ia the cougar found? 6, What ia meant by tht 
name Union! 6. What ia aaid of the ferocity of the cougar? 7. How doaa il 
aeize the prey it cannot overtake ? 8. When doea the cougar uaually aeek for ita prey % 
9. Relate the atory of the cougar and travelers? 9. What ia ttUd of Lexingtonf 
9. What i» eaid of Kentucky f 9. What ia aaid of Fort Wayne 2 9. What iawmtd 
^f Indiana t J6. How did the Indian kill the cougar? 16. What iaMi4of lUa sImI^ 
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LESSON LI. 



Spdl and Define, 



1. CSWclew, immense manes of fee. 

1. Dra'per-7, dreas, clothing. 

5. Crys'tal-iz-ed, formed into crystals. 
St De'bris', fragments x)f stone, &c. 

2. Oe'>log'ie-«l, pertaining to geology. 
4. Ge-ol'o-gist, one slcilled in geology. 

6. Ped'es-tals, the bases of pillarii.^ 
6l OWB-l\aka, tall foursided pillars. 

7. yi'tra-ma-rine', deep sky-blue. 



8. Cham'ois, a kind of wUdgoat. 

0. Fun'gus, an order of plaaU, compnr 
bending mushrooms, dbe. 

9. Oerm'in-ates, sprouts, grow*. 

13. Ay-a-lanche', a mountain-slido of ico 

or enow. 

14. Mount-ain-eers', Inhabltaati of a 

mountain. 
16. Lam'mer-geir, a kind of rulture. 



£RROits. — 1. Olax'yert (or gla'ciera ; 1. draj/er-y for drdper^y; 2. dtVrit for 
di-brta^; 3. al-pecnf for al'pin6; 4. for-rarda for fonfheada; 6. pe-du'taU totpt^' 
€9-talaf 6. dri/k tor drifts ; 13. blat'ing for blearing ; 1$. peasant fyt phteufanL 

GLACIERS OP THE ALPS. 

J. T. HEADLEY. 

1. Glaciers are the everlasting drapery of the Alps,' cloth* 
ing them in summer and winter with their rohes of ice. They 
are formed, hy the successive thawing and freezing of the 
loose snow, in the spring and summer. 

2. Melting in the day time, and freezing at night, the 
whole mass at length hecomes crystalized ; and as the lower 
extrenyties melt in summer, they gradually move down the 
mountain, carrying with them debris of rocks and stone, 
niaking a perfect geological cabinet of the hill it throws up. 

3. Glaciers begin at an elevation of about eight thousand 
feet, or a little less ; above this are eternal snow fields. These 
glaciers constitute one of the most striking features of Alpine 

scenery. 

4 Whether they are looked upon with the eye of a geolo- 
gist, and the slow and mighty process of renovation and de- 
struction is contemplated, working on from the birth to the 
death of time ; or whether they are regarded with the eye of 
a landscape painter, as they now clasp the breast of a bold 
peak in their shining embrace, and now stretch their icy anna 

. . - I ■ - ■ ■ . ^ 

Nora.— * Alps; the chain of mountains lying between Italy and Switserlaad. 
TW miles long, and Seniles high. 
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far away into the monntains, and now plunge their glittering^ 
foreheads into the green valley, they are the same objects of 
intense interest and ever fresh wonder. 

5. As they posh down the declivities, the obstructions they 
meet with, and the broken surface over which they pass, throw 
ihem into every variety of shape. Toweirs are suddenly 
squeezed up forty or fifty feet high, and precipices thio^m out, 
which 4(^ple over with the roar of tibunder. 

6. Rocks and bowlders, that have been carried away, from 
their resting-places, on the bosom of the glacier, protect the 
ice under them by their shadow, while the surrounding mass 
gradually melts away, leaving them standing on stately pedes- 
tab, huge black obelisks, slowly traveling toward the valley. 

7. Whenever these descending masses enter a gorge in the 
mountains, they spread out into it, partially filling it up, and 
are called ice-seas. These large collections of ice are traversed 
by immense crevices, reaching hundreds of feet down, and 
revealing that beautiful ultramarine color, which the Rhone* 
has, as it leaves lake Geneva.^ 

8. Through these fissures, streams flow in every direction, 
and collecting at the lower extremity of the glacier, under 
the roof of a huge cavern of their own making, flow off, a 
turbid torrent, into the valley. Into these crevices the snow 
frequently drifts, choking up the portion near the surface, 
thus making concealed pit-falls for the traveler, and some- 
times even for the wary, bold chamois hunter. 

9. Above the glaciers near the summit, one frequently 
meets with red snow.* I have seen it myself, and noticed it 
when I was not looking for it. The color is said to be pro- 
duced by a species of fungus, which makes the snow its soil, 

Nona. — • Rhone (me) ; a lai*ge rirer rising in Switzerland, and flowing into l\m 

gulf of Lyons, in the south of France, b Lake Gene'va ; a beautiful lake in the weii- 

ernpartof Switzerland, forty-seven miles long, e in the polar regions snow has 

been seen of « redi orange, and salmon color; and the snow-storms of those place* 

MmeUmM pment a luminoiu appearance, coTering.ob>cu, as it were, with aslieai 
of An. 
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aud germinates and grows in imperceptible branches, over the 
surface. 

10. The invisible threads, reaching out in every direction, 
g^ve to the snow a deep crimson blnsh, which, as the plant 
dies, changes into a dirty black. 

11. The number of glaciers in the Alps has been estimated 
at about four hundred ; but one might as well attempt to es« 
timate the number and weight of all the avalanches that fall ; 
for these glaciers are of all sizes, from a few rods to miles* 
and in every variety of shape and position. 

12. Scientific men differ' much as to the relative thickness 
of glaciers, though they average, probably, not more than 
seventy or eighty feet thick. Some of them are of a pure white, 
and shine in the noonday sun with dazzling splendor ; but the 
greater part of them is covered with the debris of the moun- 
tains, giving them a dirty hue, wholly unlike the af pearance, 
one imagines they present, who has never seen them. 

13. The impression they make on the mind of the behold- 
er, however, can never be effaced. The marks of power, of 
the terrific struggles, they carry about them, fill the mind with 
emotions of grandeur, almost equal to the solitary avalanche 
and its lonely voice of thunder. 

14. They have a voice of their own, too, called by the 
mountaineers, hrvR&ii^ or growlings, caused by the rending of 
the solid mass, when the south-east wind breathes upon it. 
The lower portion of the Alps is full of sound and motion. 

15. Even after you leave the tinkling of bells, the music of 
the horn, and the bleating of goats, there is the roar of the 
torrent, the shock of the avalanche, and the grinding, crush- 
ing sound of the mighty glacier. But when you ascend above 
the base, all is still and silent as the sepulcher. 

16. Eternal Sabbath** reigns around the peaks, and solitude, 
deeper than the heart of the forest, embraces the subaued and 

NoiBS. — «BralIen(brool1«ii>; a German word, lignifying as defined In tl» text 
or piece. <> See Sabbath, pa^e 134, note a; 
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humbled adventurer; while the sudden flight of a {feasant 
from amid the snow, or the slow and lordly sweep of the 1am- 
mergeir» in circles upward, startles the feelings into greater 
intensity. * 

QuBSTiozrs. I. What are the Alps? 1. How are glaciera lbrmed9 3. Atwiiat 
eleration do they commence? 6. What are the shapes they assume as they elide 
down 7 7. What are ice-seas 7 7. What is the depth of some of the crevices in the 
icef 7. WJuU it the Rhone t 7. What ie lake Geneva? 9. What colored snow is 
sometimes met with on (he Alps i 9. Of whcU colore has snow been seen in the 
polar regions t 9. What is supposed to be the cause of the color of the snow upon 
the Alps f 12. What is the average thickness of the glaciers f H. What do the 
mountalnaers call the sound of the glaciers, and what does the word mean ? 



LESSON LII. 
SpeU arid Define. 



1. Ex-ctf'sl-or, higher. 

S. Fal'chion, a short, crooked sword. 

2. Sheath, a case for a sword. 

2. Clar'i-on, a trumpet. 

3. SiMC'tral, ghostly. 



4. Pass, a defile. 

6. Maid'en, an unmarried female. 

6. Peas'ant, one engaged in rural labor. 

7. Hound, a dog of the chase. (rise. 

8. Twilight, the feint light before sun- 



£iuioB«.~2. Shethfateheaih; 3. sAonforsA^ne/ 4. temfpeetox temfpeatg 7. Maum 
for hound; 7. eirasige for etrAnge, 

EXCELSIOR, 

H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

[In the following piece, ambition is beautifully represented under the figurv 
of ft noUe youth, climbing the loi\y Alps at the close of day.] 

1. The shades of night were falling fast^ 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth who bore, 'raid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, — 

Excelsior ! 

2. His brow was sad ; his eye beneath, 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath. 
And like a silver clarion rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue,^— v 
Excelsior ! 
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3. In happy homes, he saw the light, 

Of household fires, gleam warm and bright ; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, — 
Excelsior ! 

4. " Try not the Pass ! *' the old man said 5 
" Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

. The roaring torrent is deep and wide ! " 
And load that clarion voice replied, — 
Excelsior ! 

5. '* 0, stay," the maiden said, ** and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast ! " 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered with a sigh, — 

Excelsior ! 

6. ** Beware the pine tree's withered branch I 
Beware the awful avalanche ! " 

This was the peasant's last good-night; 
A voice replied, far up the height,-— 
Excelsior ! 

7. A traveler, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found, - 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 

Thdt banner with the strange device,— 
Excelsior ! 

8. There, in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a faUing star, — 
Excelsior ! 

QiTSSTioNS. How is ambition represented in this piece f I. What was the deTict 
on tlia banner of the youth? 1. What does it mean) 2. How did the youth ap< 
pear? 4. What did the old man say to himf 4. What did he reply ? 5. What did 
themmiden say ? 6. How did it aflbct him t ' 7. Where was he found t What indticad 
him to loara his friends and thus lose his life % AmWtion. 

22 
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LESSON LIII. 

SpeR and Define. 



1. 6i-gaatlc, rvrj large. 

%, Oc'san-ls^ed, formed with orgBiu. 

8. Em'u-late, to strire to equaL 

8. Confc-al, Ilka & cone. 

6. Cyl-ia'dric-al, like a cylinder. 

6. Quad-ran'gu-lar, liaving four comers. 

7. Tri-aa'gu-lar, having three angles. 



8. Squa'mous, pertaining to scales. 

8. JoFly'boat, thesmallboat ofashlf 

9. An-te'ri-or, foremost in place. 

9. Lon^i>tu'din-al,^rtaining to length 
12. E'ject'ed, thrown out. 
16. Ma-ter'nal, motherly. 
15. Htf-pooa'ed, struck with a harpooc. 



Erkor8.~1. DU'Cribtf for dt-aeriM; 1. ereaftur for crmtfurt; 1. «n-«a/-is> 
faeftry for un-aat-ia'/adto-ry / 4. judi^munt for judg'meni ; 8. eo'tUe-al for con'ie-al , 
8. cafper-bietorcafpa-ble,' 9. ap^er-tchures for aj/er-turea; 0. non'trul for muf 
tril ; 14. gar^lona for gal'lona. 



THE WHALE. 

1. In attempting to describe a creature so gigantic and sur* 
passing in strength as the whale, we deeply feel the want of 
language suitable to our purpose, and Tainly endeavor to 
remove this difficulty by resorting to comparisons scarcely less 
inadequate, or conveying at best, but vague and imsatisfactory 
ideas. 

2. Sublime in magnitude, among organized and animated 
beings, the whale*" is adapted, in all his attributes, to the 
fathomless and illimitable waters, which he is destined to 
inhabit. Contrasted with other animals, his strength as far 
transcends their greatest exertions, as the irresistible heavings 
of the mighty deep exceed the harmless rippling of a sylvan 
stream. 

3. It is only by successive approaches and detailed examin- 
ation, that we can arrive at a proper conception of this animal; 
and, therefore, the statements which are freest from attempts 
to emulate, by ambitious style, the magnitude of the subject, 
will lead us to the most satisfactory conclusions. 

NoTB. — « The whale diflfecs from quadrupeds only in tlia organs of motion, which 
are fins Instead of lags. It cannot properly be caHed a fish^ and \» raakedvttong thi 
mammalia, or animals that suckia their young. 
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4. But laige* as the whale certainly is, it has been much 
overrated; for such is the avidity with which the human 
mind receives communications of the marvelous, and such 
the interest attached to those researches, which describe any 
remote and extraordinary production of nature, that the judg- 
ment of the traveler receives a bias, which, in case of doubt, 
induces him to fix upon the extreme point in his opinion, 
which is calculated to afford the greatest surprise and interest. 

5. The length of the whale, when fully grown, may be 
stated a;5 varying from fifty to sixty-five feet ; very rarely, if 
ever, reaching seventy. The greatest circumference is from 
thirty to forty feet, and the weight sixty or seventy tons. 

6. It is thickest a little behind the fins, or in the middle of 
the animal, from whence it gradually tapers, in a conical form, 
towards the tail, and slightly towurds the head. Its fonn is 
cylindrical from the neck to within ten feet of the tail, beyond 
which, it becomes somewhat quadrangular, the greatest ridge 
being upward, or on the back, and running backward nearly 
across the middle of the tail. 

7. The head has somewhat of a triangular shape^ and the 
under part, the arched outline of which is given by the jaw- 
bones, is fiat, measuring from sixteen to twenty feet in length, 
and from ten to twelve feet in breadth. The lips, extending 
fifteen or twenty, feet in length and five or six in height, and 
forming the cavity of the mouth, are attached to the under 
jaw, and rise from the jaw-bones, giving the appearance, when 
viewed in front, of the letter U. 

8. The upper jaw,*" including the crown bone or skull, is 
bent down at the extremity, so as to stmt the front and upper 
parts of the cavity of the mouth, and is overlapped by the lips, 

in a squamous manner, at the sides. When the mouth is 

■ ■ ' ■■ 

NoTBB. — • Whales are most numerous and of the largest size in the waters about 
Sreenland, in Baffin's and Hudson's Bays, and in the ocean north of Bhering'a 
Stiaita. b Whalebone, ao much used ibr umbrellas, itaya, Ax., is takeit ftom tba 
upper jaw of the whale, where it adheres in thin {dates rarring Irom tlvwi.lt ., 
twelre feet in length. 
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open, it presents a cavity as large as a room, and capable of 
containing a merchant ship's jolly-boat full of men, being six 
or eight feet wide, ten or twelve feet high in front, and fifteen 
or sixteen feet long. 

9. On the most elevated part of the head, about sixteen 
feet from the anterior extremity of the jaw, are situated two 
Uow-holes, or spiracles, consisting of two longitudinal apertures 
six or eight inches in length. These are the proper nostrils 
of the whale. A moist vapor, mixed with mucus, is dis- 
charged from them when the animal breathes ; but no water 
accompanies it, unless the expiration of the breath is made 
under the surface. 

10. In their usual conduct, whales remain at the sur&ce 
to breathe, about two minutes, seldom longer ; during which 
time they blow eight or nine times, and then descend for an 
interval, usually of five or ten minutes, but sometimes, when 
feeding, fifteen or twenty. 

11. Thedepthto which they descend, is not known; though 
from the eddy occasionally observed on the water, it is evi- 
dently, at times, only trifling. But when struck, the quantity 
of line they sometimes take out of the boats, in a perpendicular 
descent, afibrds a good measure of the depth. By this rule 
they have been known to descend to the depth of a mile. 

12. They have no voice, but in breathing or blowing, they 
make a very loud noise. The vapor they discharge is ejected 
to the height of some yards, and appears at a distance like a 
puff of smoke. They blow strongest, densest, and loudest 
when running. When in a state of alarm, or when they first 
appear at the surface after having been a Idng time down, 
they respire or blow about four or five times a minute. 

13. Immediately beneath the skin, lies the blubber of fat, 
encompassing the whole body of the animal. Its color is 
yellowish white, yellow, or red. Its thickness all around the 
body, is eight or ten or twenty inches, varying in different 
parts, as well as in difierent individuals. 
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14. The lips are composed almost entirely of fat, and yield 
from two hundred and fifty to five hundred gallons of oil each • 
and the entire whale has sometimes yielded seven thousand 
five hundred gallons of oil ; five thousand gallons are, by no 
means, an uncommon yield. 

15. The maternal afiection of the whale, which, m other 
respects, is apparently a stupid animal, is striking and inter- 
esting. The cub being insensible to danger, is easily har- 
pooned; when the tender attachment of the mother is so 
manifested, as not unfrequently to bring her within the reach 
of the whalers. 

16. Hence, though the cub is of little value, seldom pro* 
ducing above two hundred and fifty gallons of oil, and often 
less, yet it is sometimes struck, as a snare for its mother. 

17. In this case, she joins it at the surface of the water, 
whenever it has occasion to rise for respiration ; encourages 
it to swim off; assists its flight by taking it under her fin, and 
seldom deserts it while life remains. She is then dangerous 
to approach, but affords frequent opportunities for attack. 

18. She loses all regard for her own safety in anxiety for the 
preservation of her young ; dashes through the midst of her 
enemies ; despises the danger that threatens her, and even 
voluntarily remains with her offspring, after various attacks on 
herself from the harpoons of the fishermen. 

Qdbstions. 2. Hoto does the tckale differ from guadrupeda 7 2. Can it prop- 
eriy beealled a^h? 4. Where are the Iqrgest whales founds 6. What is the 
length of the whale when fully grown ? 5. What is its circumference ? 5. What its 
weight ? ' 6. What is the form of the whale ? 7. What are the length and breadth of 
tbe under pari of the head? 8. From what part of the whale is whalebone ofh 
taintd 7 8. What is the size of the mouth ? 9. What are the blow- holes % 10. How 
long will the whale remain under water without breathing? 11. How deep has it 
been known to descend into the ocean? 13. What is the thickness of the fatf 
14. How many gallons of oil will the whale yield ? 15. What is said of the maternal 
aflTection of the whale ? 

22* 
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LESSON LIV. 
Spell arid Define. 



1. £fphinz, a monster with a human head 

on the bodjTof a lion. 
9. Granite, a etone composed of quartz, 

feldqwr, and mica. 
8. In-tel'Ii-gent, Icnowing. 
4. Sculp'tur-ed, carred. 
4. Lat/y'rinth, a muj obscurity 

6. Car'di-nal, principal. 

7. Con-tract'ed, drawn together. 



10. An'gle, the peint where two Ubm 

meet. 

11. Trench, a narrow channel, a ditch. 

14. Chasm, a cleft, a gi^. 

15. Term-in-a'tion, end. 

15. Si'en-iie, a stone resembling granite. 

16. Sar-coph'a-gos, a stone coffin. 
18. Ob'vi-ous-l/, plainly, evidentl/. 
18. Pillag-ed, plundered. 



Errobs. — 1. Statu foT atands ; 1. sans {or sands ; 3. breas for breast ; 3. counf- 
ter-nanee fat eounfte-nAncB ; 3. natrai for nafu-rol ; 4. eere for grt; 6. ptr'Jic'ljf 
tox psr'fect-ly i 6. rs^«4ar for r^tc-iar; 9. en'fsr-once for en'franee^ 10. jMs'ler 
fat potfturt. 



A VISIT. TO THE EGYPTIAN PYRAMIDS. 

D. UILLARD. 

L Approaching the pyramids' from a south-east direction, 
we came first to the Sphinx.* This stands about eighty rods 
from the pymmid of Cheops,® and directly in the midst of an 
enormous sand -bank. The ground rise's from it toward the 
desert, in two directions ; consequently the sands have been 
drifting upon it for thousands of years. 

2. It presents the upper part of a human image, cut out of 
a solid block of granite. Such are the vast dimensions of the 
part still visible, that the whole image, could it be extricated 
from the sand, doubtless would greatly astonish the beholder. 

3. Only the head, neck, shoulders, and breast are to be seen. 
The face is now considerably marred, the nose being quite 
broken off. Originally its countenance must have been very 
natural, mild, and intelligent. It stands as if looking toward 

NoTBB. — ATlie pyramidaof Egypt are about forty in number, and divided into 
five groups. Tlie group here referred to, ia situated on the western side of the river 
Nile, at Gize, not far from Cairo, b The Sphinx has been recently uncovered by 
Cavlglia. It Yusb a human head on the body of a lion, lying in a recumbent posture, 
and is 150 feet long and 63 feet high. The body is sculptured of a single stone, and 
the paws are constructed of masonry, thrown out 50 feet in front, c Che'ope ; a king 
ef Egypt, whose reign iMgan, according to some historians, 1178 yean before Christ. 
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the rising sun, and as the guardian genius in the midst of 
mighty sepulchers. 

4. When it was sculptured, who was the artist, or what 
wi^s the certainty of its design, are all wholly lost in the vast 
labyrinth of its age. It, however, stands as an enduring mjon- 
ument of ancient art, and shows that sculpture flourished in 
Egypt*" to an astonishing state of perfection, ere the science 
of letters was known. 

5. From the Sphinx, we ascended the sand eminence to the 
largest pyramid, called Cheops. This enormous pile covers 
over eleven acres of land, and is exactly square at its base, the 
sides perfectly matching to the four cardinal points. The 
stones of which it is constructed, are of vast dimensions, and 
are placed in layers one above another. ■ 

6. Each layer is placed further inward, say generally the 
distance of about three feet and a half; thus forming steps 
to ascend upon. It tapers in this regular manner, from all its 
sides. Some of the layers, hqwever, are thicker than othersy 
fiome being not more than eighteen inches, and some more 
than three feet. 

7. In this form, the pyramid rises till the summit is con- 
tracted' to a square space of about twenty feet. Indeed, the 
top bears the appearance of having once ascended higher ; as, 
(rom its broken state, stones appear to have been thrown off. 
The whole rises to the enormous height of nearly five hundred 
feet, and appears to be entirely solid stone and cement, with the 
exception of the small cavity which I shall presently describe. 

8. I was not in a situation to measure its exact height, but 
the best authors set it down as above stated. The number of 
layers of stone from bottom to top, is two hundred and six, 
making just the same number of steps. The whole pile is 
supposed to contain about six millions of cubic feet of stone. 

9. Our guide first led us to the entrance, which is on the 
north side, and recommended us to explore the interior first 

NoTS. — • See E^n^pt, p. 310, note a. 
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A crowd of Arabs* were gathered at the place, each straggling 
to have something to do with conducting us. We charged 
our guide to admit but four with us, but a fifth got in. We 
had two lights with us. 

10. The entrance begins at the sixteenth step. It is a pas- 
sage of three feet and a half square, descending at an angle 
of twenty-seven degrees. Its sides and coverings are of pol- 
ished granite. This descent extends straight forward ninety- 
two feet, keeping a person in an extreme stooping posture 
all the way. Here the passage turns to the right, winding 
upward to a steep ascent of eight or nine feet. 

11. At the termination of this, the passage becomes five 
feet high for the distance of about one hundred feet, ascending 
continually, till you arrive at a kind of landing place. Di- 
rectly to the right of this, something like a trench in the wall 
discovers itself, into which you are permitted to look as into a 
dark chasm* 

12. It is called the well. Beyond this, the explorer moves 
through a long level passage, and arrives at what is called the 
Queen's Chamber. This is a room seventeen feet long, four- 
teen wide, and twelve high. 

13. Its sides and covering are of polished granite. A short 
distance beyond this is another opening, into which I did not 
enter, as it is partly filled with fallen stones, and contains 
nothing of very peculiar interest. The Queen's Chamber was 
empty, except that numerous bats, of enormous size, were 
fiying about it. 

14. Leaving this room, and passing immediately back the 
way we came, about eighty feet, we turned to the right, and 
commenced ascending an inclined plane of smooth granite, of 
about one hundred and twenty feet in length. The first part 
of this ascent is difficult, as you have to advance on a narrow 
strip of granite, with slight holes cut for steps, while at yottr 
side is a chasm deepening as you rise. 

NoTB. — a The Arabs inhabit Arabia, and are scattered throughout Africa and por* 
tions of Asia. They generally live a nomadic or wandering life, having tents tot 
looseo. waich they mova at pieasars. 
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15. You at length step on solid footing, and have a clear 
passage the rest of the way, at the termination of which you 
enter the King's Chamber. This is about thirty-seven feet 
long, seventeen wide, and twenty high. The walls of this 
room are of polished sienite, or red granite, each stone extend- 
ing from the floor to the ceiling. 

16. The ceiling is constructed of nine large slabs of granite, 
extending from wall to wall. At one end of this chamber, 
stands a sarcophagus. This is also of granite, and must have 
been chiseled out of a solid block. Its present appearance is 
that of a large stone chest, seven feet and a half long, three 
feet three inches wide, and three and a half deep. 

17. Whether it ever contained a human body,' is wholly 
uncertain. If it ever did there is no trace of it now. It will 
be remarked by the reader, that the size of this sarcophagus is 
such, that it could not have been conveyed through the entrance 
of the pyramid to this room, after the whole pile was com- 
pleted. It consequently must have been placed where it is 
now seen, at the time when the pyramid was building. 

18. That this pyramid was designed for the sepulcher of 
some great king, is most probable ; and that this room was 
designed as the place for depositing his body, is equally prob- 
able. The difficult, narrow, steep, and even dangerous pas- 
sage to it, was obviously designed for its security, that the 
sepulcher might not be easily found to be ravaged or pillaged. 

Note. — * The pyramid of Cephrenes, iho brother and successor of Cheops, first 
opened by the enterprising Belzoni, in 1818, contained a sarcophagus, in which were 
found some bones of the bovine or ox iLind. 

QiTESTiONS. 1. What is the number of the pyramids of Egypt 9 1. Wh^re is 
the group, referred to in this piece, situated? 1. Where does the Sphinx stand? 
I. Who uncovsred the Sphinx 7 1. What is said of it 7 1. Who was Cfteopsf 
8. What appears to have been the expression of the countenance of the Sphinx 
•rigirially 7 4.' Is it known when it was sculptured?, 4. What is said of Egypt f 
6. How many acres does the pyramid of Cheops cover? 7. What is the height 
>f this pyramid? 9. Where is the entrance, and what is its size? 12. What is 
ibe Queen's Chamber? 16. What is the size of the King's Chamber? 16. What 
ioes it contain ? 17. What did Belzoni Jmd in the sarcophagus of the pyramid 
%f Cephrvnu 7 18. What does the author suppose was the design of this pyramid t 
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LESSON LV. 
SpeU and Define. 



1. Ce-meht', a strong kind of mortar. 

1. Sen-84'tfoiM, ibelings. 

2. Prac'ti-ca-ble, tbat may be done. 

3. At'moa-phere, the air surrounding the 

earth. 
3. Per-api-ra'tion, tlie state of sweating. 

7. Vul'tures, large birds of prey. 

8. Tri'Umph'ant, rejoicing for success. 



9. Donk'eys, asses or mules for tlis 

saddle. 
11. Site, situation. 

13. Mosques, Mohammedan temples. 
13. Min'a-reta, tilrreUon mosques. - 
13. En- vi'rons, places lying acoUnd. 
15. En-veroped, covered. 
17. Gid'di-ness, dizziness. 



EitBoas. — 1. IUfc9n for recess'; 2. debth im depth ; 6. hanafothanda; ^.foP" 
ler-ed for foVhuhed; 9. dunkfeya for donWei/aj 11. brothfer-in fdjr breUifre», 
14. stan^in Tor stand'ing J 16. dis-Mp-pint'ed for dia-ap-poiTit'ed, 



A VISIT TO THE EGYPTUN PYRAMIDS,— Conoludbd. 

D. mtLABD. 

1. Thb King's Chamber is the termination of the research, 
as all beyond that, appears to be solid rock and cement. Nu* 
merous bats were flitting about in this deep and lonely recess, 
and the heated state of the air was truly oppressive. No pQf- 
son can endure it long, without painful sensations. We now 
hastened to retrace our steps to the place of entrance. 

2. After descending to the first landing place, I stopped a 
moment, to look into what is called the Well. It presents 
nothing but a dark chasm, said to be of vast depth ; and had I 
felt assured that the enterprise was practicable, I had not 
sufficient curiosity to attempt a descent into it. 

3. Oppressed with the heat and confined air, I was in haste 
to breathe again in the atmosphere of day. On arriving at 
the place of entrance, I was in a state of profuse perspiration. 
We seated ourselves a few minutes, and then prepared to 
ascend the pyramid. 

4. We commissioned our guide to permit but four Arabs to 
ascend with us ; but in spite of his efforts, there were six. 
We, however, found this number very useful. One to bold 
each arm, and one to brace the expbrer behind, zehddr tho 
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ascent perfectly safe. The place of commencing the ascent, 
is near the north-east comer. 

5. The Arabs' clabbered up with more rapidity, than was 
desirable to me, often dragging me after them with such force, 
as to put me nearly out of breath. Sometimes I had to roar 
lustily to make them slack their hands. It was not till I had 
ascended one third of the distance, that I began to realize the 
vast height I had to climb. 

6. Pausing to take breath, I first looked down, and then up, 
and felt almost discouraged with my task. My English friend 
proceeded, and I followed. Arriving at what is called the 
half-way, we paused again to take breath. Here the Arabs 
began to cry " bucksheesh ;^^'^ but we gave them to understand 
that they would receive none, until we had done with them. 

7. "While we were at this place, three vultures flew from the 
top of the pyramid,"" startled, no doubt, by the sound of our 
voices. After a pause of some three minutes, we commenced 
our ascent again. AccompUshing one half of the remaining 
distance, we paused again to take breath. The next time 
starting, we soon cdmpleted our task, by stepping on the flat 
area at the top. 

8. We were both much out of breath, and in a state of per* 
spiration. By my watch, I found we had been just forty- 
three minutes in ascending, including the stops we made by 
the way. On arriving at the summit, the Arabs raised a 
loud and triumphant shout, patting us on the shoulder, and 
crying " biicksheesh ! " " biu^ksheesh ! " 

9. We now spent about half an hour in surveying the vast 
scenery, spread around us in every direction. We looked 
down to the base from whence we had started. There were 
our donkeys, our guide, and a few Arabs huddled together. 

10. To us they looked like a small flock of hens, seated on 
the ground. Our eyes then traveled over a vast space of the 

' I II I I .III ^,. mr~mmmmmm^^m^ 

^ons. —a See Arabs, p. 260, note a. bBuck'sheeeh ; aa Arabic word probtUf 
ling moQ^. e Se« pyramMb, p« 268,. note a. 
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LESSON LVI 
SpeU and Define. 



1. Threa'seore, siztj. 

5. Foaa, enaroiea. 

8. Mar'row, tha pith of tha boaaa. 

4. Mem'o-riaai recoUactiona. 

6. Buoy'ant, elastic, aprightly. 
6. Yora, of old lima, long ago. 

6. ShriT'al*ad, contracted into wrinklea. 



6. Hag'gard, pale, ghoatlj. 

7. Lika'neaa, raaamblaaca in fonn. faon. 

8. Grand'aon, tlia son of « daughter pt 
8. Wight, a child ao called ip burlaaqiM. 

10. Sooih, truth. 

12. Nenre, an organ of feeling. 

12. Her'it-age, an inheritance. 



EAMfta. — 1. Ole for old; 2. ^for left; 3. mar'rer (br matron; 4. mV/y for 
Mr'/y; fi. triv^el-ed tor ehrii/el-ed ; 9. aenee for M'nce; 12, /ur'it-ige for her'it-age. 

THE SONG OP SEVENTY. 

M. F. TUFPER. 

[The learner may point out the words that are particularly emphatic In the 
first four Terses of this piece, and tell whether they are made so by abiclate 
or antithetic emphasis. See Emphasis, p. 37.] 

1. I AM not old, — I cannot be old, 

Though thi^escore years and ten 

Have wasted away, like a tale that is told. 

The lives of other men. 

3. I am not old ; though friends and foes 
Alike have gone to their graves. 
And left me alone to my joys or my woes, 
As a rock in the midst of the waves. 

3. I am not old, — I cannot be old. 

Though tottering, wrinkled, and gray; 
Though my eyes are dim, and my marrow is cold. 
Call me not old to-day. 

4. For early memories round me throng, 

Old times, and manners, and men. 
As I look behind on my journey so long 
Of threescore miles and ten. 

5* I look behind, and am once more young, 
Buoyant, and brave, and bold, 
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And my heart can sing, as of yore it sung, 
Before they called me old. 

6. I dp not see her, — the old wife there, — 

Shriveled, and haggard, and gray, 
But I look on her blooming, and soft, and fair, 
As she was on her wedding day. 

7. I do not see you, daughters and sons. 

In the likeness of women and men. 
But I kiss you now, as I kissed you once, 
My fond little children then. 

8. And, as my own grandson rides on my knee, 

Or plays with his hoop or kite, 
I can well recollect I was merry as he, — 
The bright-eyed little wight ! 

9. *Tis not long since, it cannot be long, — 
. My years so soon were spent, •^- 

Since I was a boy both straight and strong. 
Yet now am I feeble Eind bent. 

10. A dream,* a dream, — it is all a dream, 

A strange, sad dream, good sooth ; 
For old as I am, and old as I seem, 
My heart is full of youth. 

11. Eye hath not seen, tongue hath not told. 

And ear hath not heard it sung. 
How buoyant and bold, though it seem to grow old, 
Is the heart,^ forever young; — 



NoTB. ~ ATha life of lbs aged, seema to them so very short, when they reflect upon 
t, that the J look upon it rather as a dream than a reality. ^ Heart is here used for 
mind. 
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12. Forever young, — though life's old age 
Hath every nerve unstrung; 
The heart, the heart, is a heritage 
That keeps the old man young ! 

QuBsnoiTB. 1. Do tte a«Bd Mom old to thomselyMf 4. Why do they not? 
7. How do they look upon their eons and ^ughtera? 10. ffoie aoe> their li/k 
appear to them% 11. What part of man is always youngi 11. }¥hat does heart 
mean here t 



1. Cap'tiire, a prisoner of war. 

1. Ex-ult-a'tion, rapturous delight. 

1. Sub'sti-tute, one put in the place of 

another. 

2. £m'per-or, the ruler of an empire. 

3. Dis-cus'sion, debate, disquisition. 

3. In-tru'sire, entering without right. 

4. Ad-yen'tur-ous, courageous, daring. 



LESSON LVIl. 
Spell and Define, 

5. In-ter-pos'ed, interfered. 

6. Ex-e-cu'lion-er, one who kills another. 

7. Ap*peaa'ed, quieted, calmed. 

8. Dra-mat'ic, pertaining to the drama. 

8. Im-pend'ing, hanging over. 

9. Baffled, defeated, confounded. 
9. Ghron'i*cle8, historians. 

10. Po'tent, powerful. 



Errors. — 1. Con'lera-ry for eon'tra-ry; 3. in-ter-eet'ed for infter-eet-ed ; 
Z^argaynstf for afgainst ; 4. die-ereeftion for dia-ertftion ; 6. /uet for Jirai ; 7. ex- 
quit'ite for ex'-qui-eite g 7. famfi-niyive fot femfi-nin»i 7. vai'Unt^fot vifo-lent; 
10. bona for bonds. 

RESCUE OP CAPTAIN SMITH* BY POCAHONTAS.^ 

sums. 

1. The appearance of the captive before the king, was 
welcomed by a shout from all the people. This does not 
appear to have been an outbreak of exultation. On the con- 
trary, the disposition seems to have been to treat the prisoner 
with becoming gravity and consideration. A handsome young 

NoTBs. — « CSap'tain Smith (John) ; an Englishman of a bold and adventurous dis- 
position, and the most efficient man in the Virginia colony. He was bom in 1579, 
and died in London in 1631. bPft-ca-hon'tas; an Indian female, and daughter of 
Powhattan, the gnat sachem of the Virginia Indians. She was bom in 1695, and 
when seventeen years of age, married an Englishman by the name of Rolf. In 1616, 
they riskad En^and, wheie she died at the aga of twenty-two, leaving one aon who 
wa» educated by hlia ancle in I/»doD, and «ft«ninids becwu a. wealthy and distU 
fiiishfld charftter in Virginia. 
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Woman, the queen of Apamaituck,* is coitunanded to briag 
him water, in which to wash his hands. Anotiier stands by 
with a bunch of feathers, a substitute for the towel, with which 
he dries them. 

2. Food is then put before him, and he is instructed to eatj 
while a long consultation takes place between the emperor and 
his chief warriors, as to what shall be done with the captiye. 
In this question, Smith is quite too deeply interested, to gvfe 
himself entirely to the repast before him. He keeps up a 
stout heart and a manly countenance; but 

" Sure his heart was sad : 

For who can pleasant be and rest, 
That lives in fear and dread?" 

3. The discussion results unfavorably. His judges decide 
against him. It is the policy of the savages to destroy him. 
He is their great enemy. lie is the master spirit of the pow- 
erful and intrusive strangers. They have already discovered 
this. 

4. They have seen that by his will and energies, great 
courage and equal discretion, he has kept down the discon- 
tents, disarmed the rebellious, and strengthened the feeble 
among his brethren ; and they have sagacity enough to un- 
derstand how much more easy it will be, in the absence of 
this one adventurous warrior, to overthrow and root out 
the white colony which he has planted. It is no brutal pas- 
sion for blood and murder, which prompts their resolution. 

5. It is a simple and clear policy, such as has distinguished 
the decision, in like cases, of far more civilized, and even 
Christian communities ; —^ and the award of the council of 
Powhattan,** is instant death to the prisoner. He is soon 
apprised of their decision, by their proceedings. Two . great 
-stones are brought into the assembly, and laid before the king. 



NoTBs. — a Ap-a-mat'tuck ; an Indian chief, b Pow-hat-tan'; a famous sachem of 
the Indiaii tribes of Ylrginia, and the fktfiet of Pocahontas; bora pirobattj ibouft 
1536. 

23* 
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He is rudely dragged forth, and his head is laid upon them. 
They stood with cluhs uplifted, about to strike the fatal blow, 
when Pocahontas, the king's dearest daughter, interposed for 
his safety. 

6. It seems that she first strove to move her father by en- 
treaties, but finding these of no avail, she darted to the place 
of execution, and before she could be prevented, got the head 
of the captive in her arms, and kying her own upon it, thus 
arrested the stroke of the executioner. And this was the 
action of a child but ten' years old ! 

7. We may imagine the exquisite beauty of such a specta- 
cle, — the infantine grace, the feminine tenderness, the chiki- 
ish eagerness, mingled with uncertainty and fear, with which 
she maintained her hold upon the object of her concern and 
solicitude, until the will and violent passion of her father had 
been appeased. 

8. This is all that comes to us of the strange, but exquisite 
dramatic spectacle ; but it is not denied that we may conceive 
for ourselves, the beauty and terror of the tragic scene. Imag- 
ination may depict the event in her most glowing colora. 'Hie 
poet and painter will make it their own. They will show us 
the sweet child of the forest, clasping beneath her arm the 
head of the pale warrior, while the stroke of death, impending 
over both, awaits but the nod of the mighty chieftain, whose 
vriU is law, in all that savage region. 

9. They will show us first the rage and fury which fill his 
eyes, as he finds himself baffled by his child ; and then the 
softening indulgence with which he regards that pleading 
sweetness in her glance, which has always had such power 
over his soul. " She was the king's dearest daughter ;" — - 
this is the language of the unafiected and simple chronicles, — 
and her entreaty prevails for the safety of the prisoner. 

10. Her embrace seems to have consecrated, from harm, 

- - - 

NoTB. — • Pocahontaa is commonlj supposed to hfre been about twdTe jma. of 
•f«l 91 tUt tiiBt. 
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the head of the strange intruder. The policy of her natioHi 
their passion for revenge and blood, all yield to the potent 
humanity, which speaks in the heart of that unbaptized daugh- 
ter of the forest ; and the prisoner is freed from his bonds, and 
given to the damsel who has saved him. Henceforth he is 
her captive. That is the decree of Powhattan. He shall be 
i^pared to make her bells and her beads, and to weave inio^ 
proper form, her ornaments of copper. 

QxTBsnoMs. 'Who waa Captain Smith 7 Who was Poetthontaa f Where and 
itiwhatagedidBhediet^ I, How did the Indians welcome the captlyef 1. Wk0 
waa ApamattuckJ 2. What took place between the emperor and hie warriors f 
2. What were the feelings of Smith during the consultation ? 3. How did the judge* 
decide 1 6. What was the punishment to be indicted 1 6. TTAo wu Powhattan 1 
6. How did Pocahontas rescue C^)tain Smith 9 6. What does the author say was 
her age at this time? 6. How old ia aha commonijf auppoted to have bamt 
10. What was done with the prisoner ? 



LESSON LVIll. 
Spdl and Define. 



i. Gap'tors, those who take a prisoner. 
1. Vouch'safed, granted in condescen* 
sion. 

1. Suit, a compuiy of attendants. 

2. Sa-loon', a spacious hall. [stag. 
2. Antling, spreading like the horns of a 
2. Um-bra'ge-ous, shady. 

2. CSan'b-py, a corering over the head. 



4. Re-spect^re-Iy, as rdailng to each. 

6. Con-spic'u-ous, easy to be distin' 

guished. 

7. Ha-biVi-ments, garments, clothing. 

7. Po^tent-ates, sovereigns, mien. Ituy. 

8. Spon-ta'ne-ouB, acting of itself, rolun- 

9. Car'riage, deportment, manners. 
9. Da*mean'or, beharior. 



EsROBS. — 1. For*ea for for'eat; I. eon-jac'Ur for con-Jecfunf 2. afra foro're-o; 
2. in'jun for in'dian; 3. bed'atid for bed'atead; 3. Acp iotkapt} 4. amfprer for 
^pe-ror; 6. naw'thin for noth'ing ; 7. pot'en-tatea for p^^tent-ataa, 

POWHATTAN AND HIS SUIT. 

SIMMS. 

1. At length the signal was received, and the captors and 
the captive were vouchsafed an audience. Powhattan* had 
completed his preparations. Himself and suit were as- 
sembled. The interview seems to have taken place in the 
open air, among the great trees of the forest; a pleasant space 

J . ..-.-- I . - . .„ . : . 

Non. ~ » See Powhattan, p. 268, note b. 
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in the woods, whicln as we may reasonably conjecture, was 
usually assigned for similar purposes; — for the rec^[ytion ef 
embassadors, a seat of judgment, and a place of fatal sacrifice 
t(^ther. 

2, Certainly ihere could not be a more royal saloon. Great 
pines sent up their g^antic pillars; wide spreading , oaks 
stretched their gnarled and antling branches oTerhead ; and 
through the umbrageous masses, the blue canopy of the sky 
was visible and hanging over all. Conspicuous in this area 
sat, or rather reclined, the Indian' emperor. 

3. His seat of state was a sort of bedstead, raised about a 
foot above the ground, upon which he might either sit or re- 
cline at pleasure. Some ten or a dozen mats formed the cov- 
ering of this rude seat, immediately in front of which, a great 
fire was kept blazing. Upon this couch or throne, half lying, 
in something like oriental state, the form of Powhattan was 
seen between the persons of two young damsels, neither of 
whom Mras more than eighteen years of age. 

4i On either hand, i^d ranging behind this group, were 
the warriors and w^men, who formed the suit of the emperor. 
These were sitting, or standing in alternate rows, and were 
all appareled in such ornaments as they could respectively 
command. Some had their heads decorated with the white 
down, and ihe iplnmetgeroi native birds. Some wore strings 
of white beadl^ upon their necks and bosoms. Others were 
otherwise adorned; and all of them appeared with cheeks, 
brows, and shoulders thickly painted** with a brilliant red. 
But the chief, as the central figure of the group, was Powhat- 
tan himself ; a man who needed not the foreign aid of orna- 
ment, to render him conspicuous in any circle. 



NoTB.~«See Indian, p. 131, note b. bThe practice of painting the face and 
■houlden wUh various colors, is common among the American Indians and most 
•tlMr sayages. The Sooth Sea islanders, however, practice tattooing the fiice, and ia 
flooM instances tlia whole body, by pricking in a coloring matter with a sharp 
Instrument, and thus Arming rarious figures* 



tf 
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6. This prince, at the period of which we write, was fully 
sixty years of age; but time had taken nothing from the 
intense fire in his eye, and in no respect subdued the erect 
energies of his ample stature. His aspect was severe and 
noble ; his presence nnjestic. His bearing was that of one 
to whom sway was habitual, and the haughtiness of which, 
seemed not unnatural* or improper, to one accustomed to fre- 
quent conquest. 

7. Although his state was rude, it was by no means incon- 
sistent with its dignity. The rich chains of great pearls, 
which we are told encircled his neck, and the great robe made 
of raccoon skins, which covered his person, their tails all prop- 
erly disposed and pendent, were, no doubt, worn with quite as 
much grace and majesty, as the costly habiliments of civilized 
potentates, 

8. Indeed, it is not often that the dignitaries of the civilized 
world could compare, in nobleness of bearing, with the lords 
of the American forest, taught by nature herself, and with 
limbs rendered free and graceful in spontaneous movement, by 
the constant exercise of battle and the chase. It is certain 
that Powhattan needed quite as little of dress and decoration 
for the purposes of state, as any hereditary prince in Europe. 

9. The face, the air, the carriage, of the emperor, seemed 
fully to justify the unlimited sway which he held over the 
aflfections of his people. Whatever may have been the other 
deficiencies of our forest chieftain, it is very sure that he was 
not wanting in the qualities of free and natural movements, a 
calm and grave intelligence of aspect, a lofty demeanor, and a 
noble bearing. 

QxTBRiovB. 1. Where did Powbottan and his suit aeeemldef 3. I>Mcribe tin 
Mai ofeute of the Emperor, and hie mode of eitting. 3. By whom wae the empe* 
ror attended 7 4. How were those arranged who formed the salt of the emperor V 
4. How were they appareled 9 6. How were their facea and ehoulden p«inledf 
6, It thia cuatom common among savages 7 5. How do the South Sea ielantkn 
ornament their facea, §rc. t 6.' What wae the appearance of Powhattan % 9. Whift 
hie intelleetnal endowmente f 
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LESSON LIX. . 
SpeU and Define. 



1. Fxim'i-tiye, original. 

2. E-mo'tioiuB, agiutions of the mind. 

3. Hyp-o-critl-cal, difaemliUng. 

2. Spar, a mineral of shining luaier. 

3. Lit'er-a-ture, learning. 

4. Ap'a-thy, want of feeling. 
6. Au'spi-ciotts, favorable. 
6. Sub-lime', a lofty atyle. 



6. Chief^in-ahip, govemment orw % 

clan. 

7. An-tic'i>pate, to haye a preTioue im- 

pression of 
7. Ap'po-eite, auitable, ik. 
7. Met-A-phor'ic-al, iguratire. 

7. Mech'an-iz-ed, subjected to art. [tlee. 

8. Ghar-ac-ter-ie'tice, dijertinctire quell* 



Erroes.— 2. Oranfderfat grand'mr; 3. 9hadfer9 f»T thad'owt ; 4. itifjer-ia iat 
iWju^riea; 6. ann'eUrU for Mcient; 7. furetfly tar Jurctfly ; 8. chat'OC'ter-etF- 
Hoa for char-ac'ttr-iaftic9 ! 8. per-aerv^ed for prt-eerv'ed. 



INDUN ELOaUENCE. 

[The learner may point out the substitutes in the first four Yerses of this 
piece, and tell what element each represents. See Table of Substitutes, p. 21 .] 

1. At a time when barbarous nations elsewheFS had lost 
their primitive purity, we find the American Indian' the only 
true child of nature, — the best specimen of man in his 
native simplicity. We should remember him as a study of 
human nature, as an instance of a strange mixture of good 
and evil passions. 

2. We perceive in him, fine emotions of feeling and delicacy, 
and unrestrained systematic cruelty ; grandeur ©f spirit, and 
hypocritical cunning ; genuine courage, and fiendish treachery. 
He was like some beautiful spar, part of which is regular, 
clear, and sparkling; while a portion, impregnated with clay, 
is dark and forbidding. 

3. But while we regard the Indians with admiration, as a 
wonderful e xhibition of the workmanship of the Creator, we 
should dearly cherish the remains of their oratory, as the only 
relic of their literature,** and the most perfect emblem of their 
character, their glory, and their intellect. In these, we tsee 
developed the motives which animated their actions, and ike 
light and shadows of their very soul. 

NoTBB. — * See Indian, p. 131, note b. b The American Indiana had nonvittoD Hi- 
erature, although their spoken language is said to be energetic and ezpraMlTe. 
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4. The iron incasement of apparent apathy in whicH the 
savage had fortified himself, impenetrable at ordinary mo- 
ments, is laid aside in the council-room. The genius of elo- 
quence bursts the swathing bands of custom, and the Indian 
stands forth accessible, natural, and legible. We commune 
with him, listen to his complaints, understfl(nd,'a<p{ffeciftte, and 
even feel his .injuries. 

5. As Indian eloquence is a key to their character, so is it 
a noble monument of their literature. Oratory seldom finds 
a more auspicious field. A wild people and region of thought, 
forbade feebleness ; uncultivated, but intelligent and sensible, 
a purity of idea, chastity combined with energy of expression, 
ready fluency and imagery, now exquisitely delicate, now 
soaring to the sublime, all united to rival the eflbrts of any 
ancient or modern orator. 

6. What can be imagined more impressive than the warrior, 
rising in the council-room, to address those who bore ihe fiame 
sacred marks of their title to fame and 'the chieftainship ? 
The dignified stature, the easy repose of limbs, the graceful 
gesture, the dark, speaking eye, excite equal admiration and 
expectation. 

7. We would anticipate eloquence from an Indian. He has 
animating remembrances, a poverty of language which exacts 
rich and apposite metaphorical allusions, even for ordinary 
conversation ; a mind which, like his body, has never been 
trammeled and mechanized by the formalities^ of society, and 
passions which, from the very outward restraint imposed upon 
them, burn more fiercely within. 

8. They have not many speeches remaining on record, but 
even in this small number, there is such a rich, yet varied vein 
of all the characteristics of true eloquence, that we rise from 
their perusal with regret, that so few have been preserved. 

QxTEBTiONS. 1. What is the best specimen of man in his natire simplicity f 
8. To what may he be compared 7 3. Why should we cherlah the teolains-of Indian 
omory? 3. Had the American Indiana emy lorUten literttture 7 6. WhatlxtakM 
the Indian orator impressive? 7. Why should we anticipate eloqueihett from an 
Indian 7 8. What is said of the number of Indian speeches on record » 
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LESSON LX. 
Spdl and Define. 



1. Brood, tin jmatg bLrda hatehod at one 

I. Rud'dy, of a red color. [time. 

1. Be-ilectfl', tbrowa back. 

1. Beam'7, ladiant, shining. 

3. Charms, enchantments. 

3. In-Toka', to fddresa In prayer. 

Eesorb. — 1. Sing'in fat singling; 2. tor'nrUiat for tor^rott'Utt ; 3. sadifred-lg 
for •afcrtd4ys 4. vUfigt for vitfagtf 8. hou for hont; 8. toi/e for white. 



3. Pro-pFtioas,readj to bestow bUashiga. 

6. Fa-sees', small, neat muskets. 

6. TPger, a fierce animal of the eat kind. 

6. Cov'et, to desire earnestly. 

7. Bed'-skln, an Indian. 

8. Harm, hurt, injury. 



QEEHALE.*— AN INDIAN LAMENT. 

H. R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 

1. The blackbird is singing on Michigan's shore 
As sweetly and gayly as ever before ; 

For he knows, to his mate, he at pleasure can hie, 

And the dear little brood she is teaching to fly. 

The sun looks as ruddy, and rises as bright. 

And reflects o*er the mountain as beamy a light, 

As it ever reflected, or ever expressed. 

When my skies were the bluest, my dreams were the best 

2. The fox and the panther, both beasts of the night, 
Eetire to their dens on the gleaming light. 

And they spring with a free and a sorrowless track. 
For they know that their mates are expecting them back. 
Each bird and each beast, it is blessed in degree ; 
All nature is cheerful, all happy but me. 

3. This snake-skin,^ that once I so sacredly wore, 

I will toss, with disdain, to the storm-beaten shore ; 
Its charms \ no longer obey nor invoke. 
Its spirit hath left me, its spell is now broke. 



NoiB. — a 0«a>hale'; an Indian chief, b See Manito, p. S77, nota 
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I will raise up my voice to the source of the light; 
I will dream on the wings of the blue-bird at night ; 
I will speak to the spirits that whisper in leaves. 
And that minister balm to the bosom that grieves ; 
And will take a new Manito,^ such as shall seem 
To be kind and propitious in every dream. 

4. 0, then I shall banish these cankering sighs, 
And tears shall no longer gush salt from my eyes ; 

I shall wash from my face every cloud-colored stain ; 

Red, — red shall alone on my visage remain ! 

I will dig up my hatchet, and bend my oak bow ; 

By night and by day I will follow the foe ; 

Nor lalces shall impede me, nor mountains, nor snows 

His blood can alone give my spirit repose. 

5. They came to my cabin when heaven was black; 
I heard not their coming, I kpew not their track ; 
But I saw, by the light of their blazing fusees. 
They were people engendered beyond the big seas. 
My wife and my children, — 0, spare me the tale ! — 
For who is there left that is kin to Geehale ? 



THE INDIAN HUXnER. 

BUZA COOK. 

6. Oh, why does the white man follow my path, 
Like the hound on the tiger's track ? 
Does the flush on my dark cheek waken his wrath ? 
Does he covet the bow on my back ? 



N0TB8. — a Man'i-to ; a nune, among the Indians, for a magicid preparation whoaa 
Yirtues are somewhat like those of an amulet. A figure of an animal, a featlwr, a 
horn, a bird's beaJc, a snake-skin, or some other object, is consecrated, frith rarioas 
aharms, bj the sorcerer or doctor of the tribe or yiUaf -n, and worn by the indiTidual 
for whom it It intended as his manito or medicine. 

24 
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He lias rivers and seas, where the billows and breeze 

Bear riches for him alone ; 
And the sons of the wood never plunge in the flood, 

Which the white man calls his own. 

7.' Why, then, should ne come to toe streams wnere none 

But the red-skin dares to swim ' 
Why, why should he wrong the hunter, — one 

Who never did harm to him ^ 
The Father above thought fit to give 

The white men corn and wine ; 
There are golden fields where they may live, 

But the forest shades are mine. 

8. The eagle hath its place of rest, 

The wild horse, where to dwell ; 
And the Spirit that gave the bird its nest, 

Made me a home as well. 
Then back, go back from the red man's track, 

For the hunter's eyes grow dim 
To find that the white man wrongs the one 

Who never did harm to him. 



9. You say they all have passed away, 

That noble race and brave ; 
That their light canoes have vanished 

From ofi* the crested wave ; 
That, 'mid the forests where they roamed, 

There rings no hunter's shout ; 
But their name is on your waters,* 

You may not wash it out. 



NoTB. — « There are a large number of lakes and rivers In the ITnlted States, that 
■till retain the names which were given to them by the Indians. 

■^ T^MMM ■ ■! I ■■■■_■ .^ . i-^J-W "I r-f TfW I ■■! ■ ■■■if 1^ ■!■ ■■ ^IM^M I M ^^TM^^ 

QassnoNs. Who was Geehale? 3. VPTtat ia meant by a maniio 7 9. What it 
meant by the Indian names being on the watere f 



I • 
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LESSON LXl. 



Spdl and Define. 



1. Irk'some, wearisome, tiresome. 

1. Mo-not'o*nou8, continued with dull 

uniformity. 

2. An'them, a hymn sung in alternate 

parts. 

2. Mu-ta>bil'i-ty, chan^eableness. 

3. 0-rac'u-lar, uttering oracles, wise. 
3. Per-pet'u-ate, to make perpetual. 



4. Sa-lu^bri-ous, favorable to health. 

4. Turk'ish, pertaining to the Turks. 

6. Me'te-or, a luminous body. 

6. E-lys'ian, exceedingly delightful. 

7. Vo'la-ries, persons engaged by a vow 

8. Col'um-bine, a genus of plants. 

9. Ob-se'qui-ous-ness, servile submission, 
9. Pa-tri-ot'ic, full of patriotism. 



Errors.— 2. Ca^orrac for cafa-raet; 2. mag-nifisunt for mag-nif'i-cent 
2. yu'manfothu'man; 3. ce-les'ti-ctl for ce-lea'tial; 3. en-srin'ed for en-thrin'ed , 
4. tt/ran-ny for tyr^an-nyj 6. ware for were ; 9. hefro-um for her^o-iam. 



WHERE WOULD YOU LIVE. — A COLLOQUY. 

MISS C. A. 7AYS0N. 

1. Laura, — We have again met. Have you all conclu- 
ded where you wotdd like best to reside ? I am weary of 
study and of the irksome confinement of school, and had I 
wings, how soon woidd I bid adieu to ihese monotonous 
scenes ! 

2. Abby, — I would fain dwell in Italy,' that land- of the 
poets, around whose brow the fairest flowers twine, that 
played amid the bowers ; where the purple tints of morning 
and the golden skies of evening, glow with brilliant light and 
beauty. I would rove with delight through its bowers of 
mptle, and groves of citron; look on its sunny bays and 
winding streams, flashing with golden light. I would listen 
to the soft melody of the leaping fountain, and the deep-toned 
anthem of the foaming cataract ; stand amidst the magnificent, 
and recall by-gone days, when the far-famed " City of Hills'* 
and her conquerors flourished in glory. I would view Vesu- 
vius,* grand and majestic Vesuvius, sending up its perpetual 
cloud of smoke as a lasting monument of its power, and be- 



NoftM. ~» It'aly ; a delightful country in the south of Europe, b City of Hllli 
Rjme, the capital of Italy, situated on seven hills. « Sto Ywravius, p. 9IB DOte a. 
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holding at its foot, the fallen grandeur of Herculaneum^ and 
Pompeii,*' and learn sad tales of the mutability of all things 
human. 

3. Catharine. — I would inhabit Greece,' famed in history 
and renowned in song, rendered dear by a thousand recollec- 
tions; that land where the poet imagined the earth to be 
peopled with celestial inhabitants ; where mountain, hill, and 
rock, each had its deity ; where the murmuring streams, as 
they wound along, and the stars, as they gleamed with beauty 
from their golden thrones, were supposed to be oracular; 
where the spirits of the beautiful were believed to dwell 
enshrined in the gentle flowers, and their wild strains to be 
borne on the passing breeze. There the Muses'^ loved to 
dwell. There Plato* taught and Homer' sung. There Pin- 
dar* struck his lyre, and the laurels of Parnassus'' crowned 
the brow of the triumphant victor. There, too, was heard the 
voice of Demosthenes,* whose eloquence caused the Macedo- 
nian throne^ to tremble. There sages taught, and the blood 
of patriots moistened the field of Marathon,* and crimsoned the 
straits of Thermopylae,"' to perpetuate their country's freedom 
in that, far-famed land, whence nations once drew the light of 
science and liberty. There would I reside. 

4. Harriet, — Has not the glory of Greece departed like 
the fleeting hues of a summer's cloud ? Though its atmos- 
phere is still salubrious, and its climate as rugged and beauti- 
ful as ever, Turkish tyranny has subdued the genius of the 

Notes. — ^Her-cu-la^ne-um ; an ancient city of Italy, overwhelmed by an eruption 
of Veauvfus, in 79. b See Pompeii, p. 338, note a. c See Greece, p. 3Q3, note a. 
d Mu'aee ; goddeeeea w1u> were euppoeed to preside over poetry and music • Pla'to ; 
a celebrated Greek philosopher, bom 429 years before Clirist. f Ho'mer; the great- 
est of the Greek poets, bom probably about 900 years before Christ, r Pin'dar ; one 
of the most energetic and sublime poets of Greece, bom 6SI0 years before Christ. 
>t Par-nas'sus ; a mountain in ancient Greece, sacred to Apollo and the Muses. ^ De- 
mosthenes (de-mos'then-Cz) ; the most distinguished of the Grecian orators, bom 
881 years before Christ, k The throne of Philip, the king of Macedonia, i Max'a- 
thon ; a town in ancient Greece, distinguished for the victory of HilUades over the 
Pecstaas. » Tlieniio|^I» (thur-mop'e-le) ; a narrow defile in ancient Oteeee, wber« 
Leonidae and the 300 Spartans fell. 
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people, and put to flight the arts and sciences, for which they 
were once so justly renowned. Were I to wander from my 
'native land, I would not choose a dwelling-place in Greece, 
nor in Italy's sunny vales, but would ^ my habitation in 
Switzerland,' so replete with wild and picturesque scenery. 
But I cannot describe the imagery of that country, as it is 
impressed on the imagination. The clear and almost trans- 
parent glaciers, here smooth, and there broken into irregular 
masses ; the flowery vales enclosed between lofty ridges of 
mountains ; the beautiful lakes, reflecting on their surface the 
wild scenes with which they are surrounded ; the rapid, rush- 
ing torrents, and above all, the lofty snow-capped Alps,* where 
the eagle has his eyry, towering over all, and seeming placed 
by Heaven, to guard the vales below, — all rest upon the mind, 
and linger about the fancy, until they seem a reedity, and I 
sigh to dwell with the Swiss in his mountain-home. But 
what say you ? 

5. Louisa, — You inquire where I would select a habita- 
tion. * Alas ! I am one of those imfortunate beings in whose 
character discontent is a predominant quality. Since we last 
met, I have endeavored to decide in what part of the earth I 
should prefer a residence. Ihave perused the history of dif- 
ferent lands. Nova Zembla"^ and Terra del Fuego** not excepted ; 
but as the dove, sent forth over the wide waste of waters, 
could find no sweet spot where the weary wing might be 
folded, or where the fainting heart find rest, so in this wide 
world, I can discover no sunny spot where I would reside. I 
would have for my home, some bright star in the neighborhood 
of a wandering meteor, and feast upon the wild dreams of 
fancy. 

6. Adaline. — Would I were in some green island encircled 

■NoTB. — a Swit'zer-land ; a mountainoas country in Europe, east of France, b Sao 
Alps, p. 249, note a. e No'ra Zema)la ; the name of two large islands in the Arctic 
Ocean. 4 Terra, del Fuego (ter^cft del foo-&'go ;) a large island south of Soath 

24* 
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by the blue sea, where spring, smiling and beautiful springf 
ever reigns ; where I might be regaled by breezes, /ragrant 
with the odors of the perfumed groves, cheered by the wild 
melody of birds of rich and diversified plumage, that inhabit 
the spicy forests and repose in Elysian bowers. Here, re- 
moved from the conflicts of ambition and power, that imbitter 
the scenes of other lands, I would abide ia peace and happi- 
ness. 

7. Sarah. — I care not for your murmuring rivulets and 
spicy groves, for your leaping fountains or roaring cataracts ; 
the tiresome monotony of these scenes would soon disgust 
me, and I should seek for new enjoyments. I would dwell in 
Paris,' amid the din and bustle of that splendid city ; I would 
mingle with the gay, polite, and fashionable ; and with the 
votaries of amusement and pleasure, would throng the public 
gardens and walks, and view those admirable collections of 
paintings and sculpture in that renowned city. 

8. Mary, — I desire a quiet life, and would choose a home 
in England.** I would inhabit one of those beautiful little 
cottages of which I have often read, covered with honey- 
suckle and columbine, peeping forth amidst flowers, the pat- 
terns of modesty and neatness. There would I study the 
scenes of nature, and learn from them lessons of morality and 
duty. 

9. EUen, — I would not rove from the shore of our own 
loved America ;* this consecrated land of freedom, where the 
blighting influence of a tyrant has never been experienced 
where man has never shrunk, in obsequiousness, before the 
frown of man ; but from whose mountain summits and green 
valleys, is borne the voice of freedom and independence, 
where liberty finds an altar in every heart. What though 
we may boast of no vine-clad shores like the sunny region of 

NoTM. — «Se6 Paris, p. 301, note b. bSee England, p. 110, note c. eAmei'ica; 
tha Western Continent, lying between the Atlantic Ocean on the east, and PacUk 
on the west. 
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poetic song, no fairy land of the rose and myrtle, where 
nature pours forth her ripened stores, disdainful of the toilof 
man. Here content and prosperity are spread abroad over 
the community ; we can boast of a code of laws superior to 
that of any nation ; of institutions, blessed and blessing ip 
their influence, and character produced by the same noble 
and patriotic spirit, which formed our system of government; 
of associations for the relief of the suffering, and many estab- 
lishments for the diffusion of knowledge, the promotion of sci- 
ence and religion. What though it boast no classic fields, no 
pomp of heraldry, no succession of kings ; we can turn to a 
history, bright with deeds of lofty heroism, and of pure and 
spotless excellence. We Can boast an honored lineage, de- 
duced from a noble and pious ancestry ; point to a long list of 
names evSr to be fevered, chief among which stands the name 
of Washington,* the father of his country, and friend of man. 
Ever, ever, will I be proud and happy, that it has been my 
destiny to dwell in America, glorious America. 



NoTB.--« Washington (George) ; a distinguished general, and the first president 
oftbe United States. 

QuBSTiONS. 2, Where does Abby say she would dwell ? Why ? 2. WJuit ie luUif t 

2. WhcU ia meant by the City ofHilla ? 2. What is Herculaneum 7 3. What country 
does Catharine say she would inhabit % Why ? 3. Who ioere the Mtuea 7 3. What it 
•aid ofPUUot a Who tvaa Homer % 3. Who toaa Pindar t 3. What is said of 
Parnassus 7 3. Who was Demosthenes 7 3. What%Das the throne of Macedon7 

3. What is said of Marathon 7 3. What was Thermopylae 7 4. Where does Harriet 
aay.she would fix her habitation % Why ? 4. WheU is Switzerland 7 5. What are 
Nova Zembla and Terra del Fuego 7 6. What does Louisa say she would have for 
her home % Why ? 6. Where docs Adaline wish she might live ? Why ? 7. Where 
would Sarah dwell I Why? 8. Where would Mary choose a home? Why? 9. 
Where would EUen live % Why % 9. Who was Washington 
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LESSON LXU. 

Spell arid Bejine. 



1. Cav'al-ry, military troops on horses. 

2. Squad'rons, bodies of troops. 
SL Mea'ger, poor, worthless. 

2b Cap'i-tal, theseatofgoyernmeat. 

2. Pillage, plunder. 

3. Pal'a-ces, aiagnificent houses. 

4. Om'in-oua, presaging good or eyil. 



6. Be-tolc'en-ed, previously Ix^Icated. 

8. Czars, Russian emperors. 
K). Bal-loons', sparlnoffire, cfaidoa. 
12. Con-fla-gra'tion, a great fire. 
14. Stal'wart, strong. 
14. Mar'shal, a chief officer of arm«. 
16. Con-Tul'sive-ly, with agitation. 



Ebbors. 1. Jin'ed for join'ed; 1. /or'rard iot for^toard ; 4. gor'gt-out fof 
gor'geotu ; 4. o'min-ous for om'tn-oua; 6. scaycefly fox acarcefly j 5. bed'reumB fot 
bedf rooms; 7. so'gers fox soPdiera ; 9. btufing fox burafing ; 10, ber'lwnaf^t 
bal-loonafi 1% wroth fox torath; 15. her'ri-cane for hurffi-cane; 15. auMtad'y fbt 
al'reacPy, 

BURNING OP MOSCOW.* 

1. At length, Moscow, with its domes, and towers, aUd 
palaces, appeared in sight ; and Napoleon,* who had joined 
the advance guard, gazed long and thoughtfully on that goal 
of his wishes. Murat® went forward, and entered the gatea 
with his cavalry ; hut as he passed through the streets, he 
was struck by the solitude which surrounded him. 

2. Nothing was heard but the heavy tramp of his squad- 
rons as he passed along, for a deserted and abandoned city 
was the meager prize, for which such unparalleled efforts had 
been made. As night drew its curtains over the splendid 
capital, Napoleon entered the gates, and immediately ap- 
pointed Mortier^ governor. In his directions, he commanded 
him to abstain from all pillage. For this, said he, you shall 
be answerable with your life. Defend Moscow against ail, 
whether friend or foe. 

3. The bright moon rose over the mighty city, tipping with 

Notes. — & Moscow (mos'kA) ; the former capital of the Russian Empire, humed 
in 1812, by the Russians, to prevent it from being taken by Napoleon. ^ Napoleon ; 
a distinguished general and emperor of France, bom in the island of Corsica, in I7G9. 
• Murat (mu-rtO ; a distinguished general under Napdeon, and king of Naples, bom 
In 1771. 4 Mortier (mOr-t^ftO ; one of Napoleon's distinguished generals, and 
orFnmea, bom in 1768. 
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silver the domes of more than two hundred churches, and 
pouring a flood of light over a thousand palaces, and the 
dwellings of three hundred thousand inhabitants. The weary 
army sunk to r^st ; but there was no sleep for Mortier's eyes. 

4. Not the gorgeous and variegated palaces and their rich 
ornaments, nor the parks and gardens, and orientEd magnifi- 
cence that everywhere surrounded him, kept him wakeful, 
but the ominous foreboding that some dire calamity was 
hanging over the silent capital. 

6. When he entered it, scarcely a living soul met his gaze, 
as he looked down the long streets ; and when he broke open 
the buildings, he found parlors, and bedrooms, and chambers, 
all furnished and in order, but no occupants. The sudden 
abandonment of their homes, betokened some secret purpose 
yet to be fulfilled. 

6. The midnight moon was sailing over the city, when the 
cry of " Fire ! " reached the ears of Mortier ; and the first 
light over Napoleon's falling empire was kindled, and the 
most wondrous scene of modern time commenced, — the 
burning of Moscow. 

7. Mortier, as governor of the city, immediately issued his 
orders, and was putting forth every exertion, when, at day- 
light, Napoleon hastened to him. Affecting to disbelieve the 
reports that the inhabitants were firing their own city, he put 
more rigid commands on Mortier to keep the soldiers from 
their work of destruction. 

8. The marshal simply pointed to some iron covered houses 
that had not yet been opened, from every crevice of which, 
smoke vTas issuing like steam from the sides of a pent up 
volcano. Sad and thoughtful. Napoleon turned toward the 
Kremlin,' the ancient palace of the Czars, whose huge struc- 
ture rose high above the surrounding edifices. 

NoTB. — •The Kremlin, the citadel of Moscow, is in the central part of the city, a 
.«nftU part only of it being destroyed wfa^n t|ie city, was bumwl. It contains t)i« 
royal edifices and churches, and is sarrounded by three thick v&U> and a fosfOi with 
laitaries. 
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9. In the morning, Mortier, by great exertions, was enabled 
to subdue the fire. But the next night, at midnight, the sen- 
tinels on watch, on the lofty Kremlin, saw below them the 
flames bursting through the houses and palaCes, and the cry 
of " Fire! " " fire ! " passed through the city. 

10. The dread scene had now fairly opened. Fiery 
baUoons were seen dropping from the air, and lighting upon 
the houses ; dull explosions were heard on every side from 
the shut up dwellings, and the next moment a bright light 
burst forth, and the flames were ragmg through the apart- 
ments. All was uproar and confusion. 

11. The serene air and moonlight of the night before, had 
given way to the driving clouds, and a wild tempest that 
swept with the roar of the sea over the city. Flames arose 
on every side, blazing and crackling in the storm, while clouds 
of smoke and sparks, in an incessant shower, went driving to- 
ward the Kremlin. 

12. The clouds themselves seemed turned into fire, rolling 
in wrath over devoted Moscow. Mortier, crushed with the 
responsibility thus thrown upon his shoulders, moved with his 
young guard amid this desolation, blowing up the houses, and 
facing the tempest and the flames, struggling nobly to arrest 
the conflagration. 

13. He hastened from place to place amid the blazing 
ruins, his face blackened with the smoke, and his hair and 
eyebrows seared with the fierce heat. At length, the day 
dawned, a day of - tempest and of flame ; and Mortier, who 
had strained every nerve for thirty-six hours, entered a palace, 
and dropped down with fatigue. 

14. The manly form and stalwart arm, that had so long 
carried death into the ranks of the enemy, at length gave 
way, and the gloomy marshal lay and panted in utter ex- 
haustion. The day was one of tempests ; and when night 
again enveloped tbe city, it was one broad flame, waveiing to 
and fio in the blast 
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15. The wind had increased to a perfect hurricane, and 
shifted from quarter to quarter, as if on purpose to swell the 
sea of fire, and extinguish the last hope. The fire was ap- 
proaching the Kremlin, and already the roar of the flames 
and the crash of the falling houses, and the crackling of burn- 
ing timbers, were borne to the ears of the startled emperor. 

16. He arose and walked to and fro, stopping and convul- 
sively gazing on the terrific scene. Murat, Eugene,* and 
Berthier^ rushed into his presence, and on their knees besought 
him to flee ; but he still clung to that haughty palace, as if it 
were his empire. 

17. But at length the shout, " The Kremlin on fire ! " was 
heard above the roar of the conflagration, and Napoleon re- 
luctantly consented to leave. He descended into the streets 
with his stafl*, and looked about for a way of egress, but the 
flames blocked every passage. 

18. At length they discovered a postern gate, leading to the 
Moskwa,^ and entered it, but they had only entered still 
further into the danger. As Napoleon cast his eye around 
the open space, girdled and arched with fire, smoke, and ciif- 
ders, he saw one single street yet open, but all on fire. 

19. Into this he rushed, and amid the crash of falling 
houses, ^nd raging of the flames, over burning ruins, through 
clouds of rolling smoke, and between walls of fire, he pressed 
on ; and at length, half suffocated, emerged in safety from the 
blazing city, and took up his quarters in the imperial palace 
of Petrousky,* nearly three miles distant. 



NoTxa. —A Eugene (jO-jCnO ; a noted general, and son of Josephine and Beanhar- 
CJiiJ, before her marriage with Napoleon, b Berthier (ber-te&O ; ft renowned geii' 
•ml, born at Paris, in 1763. He fought in the American revolution with Lafayette, 
•ad with Napoleon in France, c Moskwa (moslcwa) ; a river in Russia on whicli 
Moscow stands, d Petrousky (pronounced pt-trosQce.) 



QuBSTioNS. 1. WtuUia said of Moscow 7 1. Who was Napoleon t 1. Who 
wu Murat t 1. Who first entered the city of Moscow? 2. Whom did Napoleon 
appoint governor of the city ? 2. Who umu Mortier 7 3. What nuiaber of inhab- 
itants did the city contain f i. How did it appear when Murat ontarMl it f 0; WhMi 
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ivaa the crj of file made? S. What ie said of the Krtmlin t 9. Who subdued ths 
Are 9 la How did the Russiani renew it the next night? 12. What waa the ap- 
pearance of the clouds over the city 1 13. -What happened to Monler ? 16. Who was 
EugeMt 16. Who tDoa BerthierJ 16. With what distinguished generals did ha 
fghi f 16. How did Napoleon appear during the conflagration 9 17. When did 
Napoleon consent to leave the city? 18. What is the Mo^kwat 19. How dii 
he effect his escape, and where take up his residence ? 



LESSON LXIII. 
SpeU arid Define. 



1. Can'o-pi-ed, covered with a canopy. 

6. In-ces'sant, unceasing. 

6. Ex-pto'sions, sudden bursts of sound. 

7. Hur'ri-cane, a violent tempest. 

8. Spec'U-de, sight. 



11. Cha'os, a confused mass. 
11. B-merg'ed, rose out to view. 
II. Un-scath'ed, uninjured. 
13. Al-tern'ate-ly, by turns. 
13. Ter-rif ic, dreadfuL 



Ebrobb. — 1. Inft-my for enfe^y; 2. eav-Vry for eav'alry ; 3. ten^mb-hle for tev'- 
ri-bUj 6. vol'lvms for vol'umes j 6. sutlers for cel'lars; 6. hotels for hotfels; 
7. tnis'er-ffle for mUfer-a-ble ; 7. in^is-eril/er-ble for in-dis-crib^a-ble ; 10. eoP- 
ywns for eoVumnsi 11. des-er-Mtion for des-O'la'tion ; 11. unrseaytWtd for «(fl»> 
seazh'ed. 

BURNING OP MOSCOW,— Concluded. 

[The reader may point out the example or examples of emphatic repetitioD 
ia this piece, and tell what inflection should be given. See rule 6, p. 67. J 

1. MoRTiER, relieved from his anxiety for the emperor 
redoubled his efforts to arrest the conflagration. His men 
cheerfully rushed into every danger. Breathing nothing but 
smoke and ashes, — canopied by flame, and smoke, and cinders, 
— surrounded by walls of fire that rocked to and fro, and fell 
with a crash amid the blazing ruins, carrying down with them 
red hot roofs of iron, — he struggled against an enemy, that 
no boldness could awe, or courage overcome, 

2. Those brave troops had heard the tramp of thousands 
of cavalry, sweeping battle without fear, but now they stood 
in Btill terror before the march of the conflagration, under 
whose burning footsteps was heard the incessant crash of 
falling houses, and palaces, and churches. 

3. The continuous roar of the raging hurricane, mingled 
with that of the flames, was more terrible than the thunder of 
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artilleiy ; and before this new foe, in the midst of this batik 
of the elements, the awe-struck army stood powerless and 
aflfrighted. 

4. When night descended again on tlie city, it presented a 
spectacle, the like of which was never seen before, and which, 
baffles all description; — the streets of fire, the heavens a 
canopy of fire, and the entire body of the city a mass of fire, 
fed by a hurricane that whirled the blazing fragments in a 
constant stream through llie air. 

5. Incessant explosions, from the blowing up of stores of 
oil, and tar, and spirits, shook the very foundations of the 
city, and sent volumes of smoke rolling furiously toward the 
sky. Huge sheets of canvas, on fire, came floating, like mes- 
sengers of death, ihrough the flames; die towers and domes 
of the churches and palaces, glowed with red hot heat over the 
wild sea below, then tottering a moment on their bases, were 
hurled by the tempest into the common ruin. 

6. Thousands of wretches, before unseen, were driven by 
the heat from the cellars and hovels, and streamed in an in- 
cessant throng &rough the streets. Children were seen car- 
rying their parents, — the strong the weak, — while thousands 
more were staggering under loads of plunder, they had 
snatched from the flames. 

7. lliis, too, would frequently take fire in the falling 
shower, and the misemble creatures would be compelled to drop 
it and flee for their lives. Oh, it was a scene of woe and fear 
indescribable ! A mighty and close packed city* of houses, 
and churches, and palaces, wrapt from limit to limit in flames, 
which are fed by a whirling hurricane, is a sight this world 
w^ sddom see. 

8. But this was all within the city. To Napoleon, with- 
out, the spectacle was still more sublime and terrific. When 



Non. — a Moacowi when burned in 1812, wu about the some siw as at tbe prif- 
•nt tim«. It was 20 miUa in circumierence, and contained about 360/XX) inhabK 
tanta. 

25 
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tte flame* had oYjetcawfi all otetaeles, and had ^^n^^ed 
erexythiog in theix i«d mantle, that great city looked like a 
sea of file, swept by a tempest that drove it into vast billows. 

9. Huge domes and towers, tbrowjo^ off sparks like 
bkudng firebrands, now towered above these waves, and now 
disappeared in their maddening flow, as th^y. roshed and 
broke high over their tops, and scattered ^eir spfay of fire 
against the clouds. 

10. The heavens themselves seemed to. have can^^t ihe 
conflagiatioQ, and the angry masses that swept ity.rplled over 
a bosom of fire. Columns of flame would rise and sink along 
the sujface of the sea, and huge volumes of biack sinoke sud' 
djgojty shoot mtp the air, as if volcanoes were wodcing below. 

. 11. The black fprm of the Kremlin aloiie towered aboTe 
th^a cha(% now wrapped in flamuQ and sxaok^j* and a|^a 
emiisied into vi,^w, standing aoud the scene of deaola^tion and 
terror, like virtue in th^. midst of a buzning worlfl^, envdnped 
buij unscf^thed by the devouring elements. 

12. Napoleon stood and gazed upon this soeo^.. in^sifent 
a,v|r^. Though, nearly three miles distant, the wjndows and 
walls <>{ Ifas apartment were, so hot, that he could scarcely 
bear, his hand against them. 

13. Said he, years afterward, ** It was the s^tacle of a sea. 
and billoyrs of fire, a sky and clouds of flftme ; mountains of 
red lol^ng fli^ni^, like, ii^mjense waves of the sea* alternately 
bunting fo^» and elevating themselves to. skies., of fice, and 
then M^l^^ if^tq. the ocean of flame below. Oh ^ i^was the 
mo^t gi|and, tb^ most,i9^1ime, th^ most terrific, sight, the world 
ever beheld." 

QvMTXoifi. 1. What did Mortier do ftft«r Napoleoo left the KfiMPli«} 4. What 
WM the appeaiaofio of the city when night deecended 1 6. Who were, eeejf ; etream- 
Ing through the etreeM 1 7. WheU was the nxe of Moscow whtn burned t 11. 
How did the Kpemllii appear amidst the eonflafraftba^ 13« What did Napotoo* 
«/ Qf Um cHj I!9I9«: joapi. BAeTwaidff I 



LESSON LXIV. 

spell and DefiTie. 



1. Bain'bowi an arcof a circle of yarioiui 
colon. 

1. Altar, a taU« on which aacriflcaa wen 

offered. 

2. Tre-men'dotu, dreadful, terrible, 
ft. A-baeh'ed, eonfiued with ahame. 

3. Biiaowa, swollen waves. [order. 

4. Arch-an'gel, an angel of the highest 
4. Di'a-mond, a precioiia atone. 



4. Do-main', dominion, eoq^ira 
6. Leaflets, little leaves; 
(L TaMet, • RBalltaM* 

6. Prof-a-na'tion, a violatida of thin^i 

sacred.' 

7. De-Ur'i-ons, light-beaded. 

7. Vesti-bttle, the porch, or tntraacaof a 

house. 
7. Sa^Uirere]<lr«BMjoj«'|iMuron. 



EaBOBS. — l.Fof'renifor/ore'Aead; % tre'inen^Jiu for trt^nt^dtmf 2, ktm 
for hymn; 4. arteh-anfgeTa for archran^geVs ; 4. Je-Hov^yah^B for J^-Mvah*9 , 
6. eeaee for eearre ,* 7. wOe for wAtfe. 

NIAGARA FALL&* 

mis. siaouxiTBT. 

[ The pupil may tell how this piece should h« read. See Mtflnlfttift»i 
rule 2, page 73. 

1. Flow oD) Niagara, in thy glorious robe 
Of terror and of beauty ! God hath set 
His rainbow^ on thy forehead, and the cloud 
Mantles around thy feet. And he doth give 
The voice of thunder, power to speak of him 
Eternally, Indding the lip of maa 

Keep silence, and upon thy altar poiar 
Incense of awe^tricken praise. 

2. And who can dare 

To lift the insect trump of earthly hope, 
O'er love, or sorrow, 'mid the peal sublime 
Of thy tremendous hymn ? E'en ocean shrinks 
Back firom thy bro&erhood, and his wild waves 
Retire abashed. 

— ^— ■..■■. 11 ■■ I ■ . — »— — ^— .— .— ^Mi^— — ^ 

NoTM. — ^Niagara Fal]» (al^ag'a-ra) ; a cataract between Lake Hrla' ind Lake 
Ontario, having a perpendicular fiill of one hundred and silty feet, and esceeding in 
grandeur every other cataract in the world. If is supposed, by gtsdlogists, to have 
reeeded about 8 miles from its original site, bytfae constant wearing- of the wsteiv. 
i» A rainbow is frequently, .formed, over the oataract, by the sprat riaing from the 
water, and separating the rays of the sun, in the same manner as a shower of rain. 
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For he doth sometimes seem 
To sleep like a spent laborer, and recall 
His weary billows from their vexing play, 
And lull them in a cradle calm ; but thou. 
With everlasting, undecaying tide, 
Dost rest not, night or day. 



4 The morning stars,^ 

When first they sung o'er young creation's birth, 
Heard thy deep anthem ; anS those wreaking fires 
That wait the archangel's signal to dissolve 
The solid earth, shall find Jehovah's name 
Graven, as with a thousand diamond spears, 
On thy unfathomed page. Each leafy boW) 
That lifts itself within thy proud domain, 
' Doth gather greatness from thy living spray, 
' And tremble at the baptism. 

6. Lo ! yon birds 

Do venture boldly near, bathing their wing 
Amid thy foam and mistr T is meet for them 
To touch thy garment's hem, — or lightly stir 
The snowy leaflets of thy vapor wreath, — 
Who sport unharmed upon the fleecy cloud. 
And listen silent at the gates of heaven. 
Without reproof. 

6. But as for us, it seems ^ 

Scarce lawful with our broken tones to speak 
Familiarly of thee. Methinks, to tint 
Thy glorious features with our pencil's point, 
Or woo thee to the tablet of a song. 
Were profiuiation. 

Non. — a See mondaf etare, Job zxzrili. 6, 7. 
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7. Thou dost make the soid 

A wandering witness of thy majesty; 
And while it rashes with delirious joy 
To tread thy yestibole, dost chain its steps, 
And check its rapture, with the humUing view 
Of its own notiiingness, bidding it stand 
In the dread presence of the Invisible, 
As if to answer to its God through thee^ 



MOUNT WASHII9QT0N.a 

.eBBlTTILLB MBLLSH. 

8. Mount of the clouds, on whose Olympian^ height 
The tall rocks brighten in the ether air. 

And spirits from the skies come down at night, 
To chant immortal songs to Freedom there ! 
Thine is the rock of other regions, where 
The world of life, which blooms so far below, 
Sweeps a wide waste ; — no gladdening scenes appear* 
Save where, wi^ silvery flash, the waters flow 
Beneath the far-off mountain, distant, calm, and slow. 

9. Mount of the clouds ! when Winter round thee throws 
The hoary mantle of the dying year. 

Sublime amid the canopy of snows, 

Thy towers in bright magnificence appear ! 

'T is then we view thee with a chilling fear, 

Till Summer robes thee in her tints of blue ; 

When, lo ! in softened grandeur, fer, yet clear, 

Thy battlements stand clothed in heaven's own hue, 

To swell, as Freedom's home, on man's unbounded view! 

lions.— AMowtt WasUngton; thtt highest peak of tlw White Moimtst]is» slt«> 
sted in New Hampshire, being 6,234 ftet, or U mileS| high, b Oi/mpiaii ; perteiataf 
vo Olympusj a celebrated mountain in Macedonia. 

QoBsnova. What U tM of Niagara FalUt 1. J7ow U thB ratmbcwftfrnti 
•z» the cataract % What U Mount Washington J 8. What ia waowl by QT y i jift iW 

25* 
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JbEBSaN I4XY. 



Spell and Define. 

1. Gd-onye-tr7, the Mlence of magnitude. I 4. Cjrlln-der, a long, round bodj. 

9. OoHhOMMrl-eal, potaiiiiiig to gaoma. 5. ^r^-mia, a aolMliftTlnr aa angviar 



9b Prob1«in,aqiiMKiaatobaaolTed. [toy. 
9. Garpac^-ty, ozUntofcoomorjpaca. 
8. C7Mn'dric*al, haring tfao Ibrm of a 

ejUndor. 
8. Oon-tlg'tt'Oiu, touching, joining. 



tlia top. 

8. An'gles, cornan. 

7. frbqmAntd^oMiqpvIrrt 

9. Man'di-Uai, tha jawa. 



4. TM-an'gn^ haying threa angles. 1 10, Sculp'tor, a canrar of wood or atonew 

Ebbom. ~- 1. RBg^Uu*i4y for ftg-m^tur'i'ty f 1. vMnfdat-Jly for wa9ifder;^d-ijf ; 
9. difJl-kOiiudifJl-ctai; 9. mar^ier fot maifier ,- 6. infuHdfatMatrndf B^hmdM 
for eanit; 6. acftoo-al-l^ tot actfu-al-ljf i 8. •is'tithi for •uM-ithtj lOi «Mii^ ihr 

.ABCBBTECTIDBAL SKILL OF THE fiB3i^ 

[The papQ ntsf point oaf momi ivoKb in this pieee^ wJiiA^tMiWipimtieby 
coBtiMt. SeemlCitP*^] 

L FBok^A tioie itf Fapims^ to ihe pveseni dayy maflie- 
ip»tici9iw Imipe apidMd tbe jmndidbs rf geona^if to r^xpfadn 
ibe constniQlioii of the oelfe 0f Ibo bee-hm ; Imt thoag^ ^eir 
eztnu8idteaiy ii^f^lim^, mid wcmderftijly aelocted feiHi» bad 
80 often been investigated by men of tbe greatest talent, and 
sldSed inlihe refinements of science, the process bynrbidi they 
are constructed, invoiving also ihe causes of &eir regnlarity 
of form, had not been traced, tiU Mr. Hnber^ devoted himself 
to the inquiry. 

2. As the waz-woi^rs secrete only a limited quantity of 
wax, it is indispensably requisite, that as little as possible of 
it should be consumed, and that none of it should be wasted. 
Bees, therefore, have to solve this difficult geometrical prob- 
lem. ** A quantity of wax being given, to form of it equal and 
mmSaxtelBa of a determini^ capacity, but of Ihei laigast size 
m, propor^tt to the quantity of matter employed, and disposed 

« 

Nom. —A Fftp'pus ; a celebrated mathematician of Alezandda, who lived oaar (ha 
doaa of tha fourth century. bHaa>er (Francis); a distinguished natuiattsl^^ll* 
Viola •• work on heaa, hnn at Genera, in Switierlaad, hi ITSa 
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* _ * 

in such a manner as to occupy the least jpo^Mble space in Hak 
hire." This problem is solved by bees iii all its c6nditibn^. 

d. Thb ■ cyBndfical form woiild seem the best ad&pited to 
the shape of the insect ; but had the cells beeti cyliudfi^, 
they could not have been applied to each oilier, without leav- 
ing, a vacant and su^rfluous space betweeh ever^ thjree con- 
tiguous cells. 

4. Had the cells, on the other hand, been squarie or trian- 
gular, they might have beeii constructed vnthbUt unnecessary 
vacancies ; but these forms would have boih required more 
material, and been very unsuitable to the shape of ihe bee's 
body. The sjbt-sided fomi of the cells obviateil every objec- 
tion ; and while It fulfills the conditions of the prbblem, it is 
equally adiipt^d vfiih the cylinder to the shat>e bf the bee. 

5« Mr. Reaumur* further remarks, that the base bf the ceQ, 
instead bf forming a plane, is usually comjibse^ cif three 
pieces in ihe shape bf the diamondii bn playing catds, imd 
placed in such a manner as to form k hbllow pyramid. This 
structure, it inay be observed, imparts a greatet degree of 
strength, and still keeping the solution of die ][)tbUem in 
view, gives a great capacity with the sniallesit expisnditure 6{ 
material. 

6. This has, indeed, been actually ascertained by mathe- 
matical measurement and calculation. Maraldi^ determined, 
by minutely measuring the angles, that the greater were one 
hundred nine degrees and twenty-eight minutes, and the 
smaller seventy degrees and thirty-two minutes, 

7. Mr. Rielatimur, beiiig desirous to khbW why ttieSe partio 
ular angles are selected, requested Mr. Eoenig,* a skilful 
mathematician, to determine, by calculation, what ought to be 
the angle of a six-sided cell, with a concave pyramidal base, 

NoTB8.--& Reaumur (rVmur); a French philoaopjier and naturalist, and tha 
inventor of Reaumur's thermometer, bom in 1683. bBfaraldi (mt-rll'dB); a distin- 
guished matltematician, bom at Perinaldo, in Italy, 1665 oKoanig (kau^atflS)} 
tn abia nwthwnatician of Switzerland ; he died in VTBf 
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formed of ihree similar and equal rhomboid plates, so that the 
least possible matter should enter into its construction. 

8. By an elaborate process, Mr. Koenig found that the 
angles should be one hundred nine degrees and twenty-six 
minutes for the greater, and seventy degrees aud thirty-four 
minutes for the smaller, or about two sixtieths of a degree 
more or less, than the actual angles made choice of by the 
bees. Th^ equality of the inclination in the angles, has also 
been said to facilitate the construction of the cellss. 

9. It may, however, be said not to be quite certain that 
Reaumur and others have not ascribed to bees the merit of 
ingenious mathematical contrivance aiid selection, when the 
construction of the cells may more probably originate in the 
form of their mandibles, ^ni other instruments employed in 
tiheir operations. 

10. In the case of insects, we haye repeatedly noticed that 
they use their bodies, or parts of them, as the standards of 
measurement and modeling ; and it is not impossible that bees 
may proceed on a similar principle. Mr. Huber replies to 
this objection, that bees are not provided with instruments 
corresponding to the angles of the cells ; for there is no more 
resemblance between these and the form of their mandibles^ 
than between the chisel of the sculptor and the w(»rk which he 
produces. 

QirsBfiOMf. 1. Who iMW P0ppuB 7 1. Who fint oteerrod the procew by which 
heescosBtract their cells? 1. Who toas Hubert 4. Why do the bees malte their 
cellfl Blx>flided in their fbrm? 6. W7to wa$ Ueaumurf 6. How is the base or bot- 
tom of the coH coDstmetad? 6. Why do the bees choose this formt <l. Who teas 
Maraldit 7. Who loos Kowig t 10. {s the shape of the cel^ owing to the Ibna 
of the bees f How did the beea gain their knowledge of arcfiitec^^ie % 
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LESSON LX\ri. 
Spdl and Define. 



1. En-doVed, Indued, iayested. 
8. Hy-dra*Mat'ic«, ynUat-wntka. 

2. Ap-ivoz'i-ma-ted, approached. [ter. 
8. Hoee'-pipeSj pipes for condttCtln§r wa- 
4. Gon-toi^kMw, twietinga. 

4. Con*To-hi'tione, windioga. [anee. 
4. Phe«ooin'e-noB| a remarkable appear- 



6. HlIl'ock,aniiaUhm. 

^. Tu'inu*lii8| a mound or hillock. 

6. Crye'tal, any regular trpuufpaK&teoU^ 

6. A^que-ouB, watery. 

& P&'gaant, a ehoW, a spectacle. 

6. Play^g, acting. [guiehinf Area, 

6. Ftre'-en-gines, machines for extin- 



Eaaoas. — 1. Stawnfy for atorm^y; 2. mys-tefrtu for mya-iefri-oui ; 2. tt^lin for 
tnnfet-ing; % mUd lotmOe; 3. dreaffid for drtaeP/M; 8. fAot/Mfi forfA^n'- 
MNid; 9. eefyMNt for epffumm; 0. for'niait for t^rentf. 

4 

A SCENE AT SEA^ 

L A DAXX doud, indiidi every moment became Uaeker and 
blacker, vma fast extending over the sky on oar left From 
tke kivrer part of this ominous and stormy curtaiii, projected 
three jet black columns, whidi kept curving and swinging 
backward and forward, as if they were endowed with life. 

2* These were the grand and mysterious hydrostatics of 
nature, and we were rapidly traveling into the influence of 
their vast machinery. At this fearfully interesting crisis, we 
af^roximated within half a mile of the nearest So sodden 
had been their formation, that no time was allowed to put the 
ship about. We felt, or fancied we could feel, a whirling^ 
motion of the atmosphere ; and more than one of us imagined, 
th^t we were already in the power of the fatal tornadoes and 
their vortex. 

3. Every second was of consequence ; a minute or so might 
have sealed our docnn. On, on, went the s}iip, and before she 
turned, we were frightfully near to the dreadful water-spouts.^ 
Onward and downward, these gigantic hose*pipes of cloud and 
water uncoiled. Now they curved like a reaper's hook ; anon 
they twisted like a serpent^s tail ! I could imagine that two 



Nona. — « Wliirlwindi^re supposed to ho caused by two wbids meeting eaek 
other and then turning upon a common ceatar. b Set wvier-apoot, p. 837, wt» C^ 
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of them were at least a thousand feet in length, with a body 
as thick as the Washington momiment* at Baltimore.'' 

4. Their contortions and.coiiyQlatious were interesting and 
wonderful, and I found.it impossible to withdraw my attention, 
even flora momei^ from the grand phenomenon; At length 
ibe ship was put about, and. we began to increase our distance 
bata what:W[e Had regarded as a watery death. Tlie spouts 
straightened out, and the lower ends of two of them, ap- 
preached the surface of the deep. 

5^ The sea beneath rose in a hillock of waves, as if attracted 
or twisted into a rising tumulus by the cloud, or formed by 
the whirlwind. And now two of the columns were perpen- 
dicular, resting upon a mount of foaming, roaring waves. I 
dumld; say that. from, one hundred and. fiitj to two hundred 
feett above the sea, these columns were transparent as crystal, 
and tbe wmter mig^t be seen traveling up them. This ap» 
peazfuioe hunted for six minutes and a half, the third sfoat 
never rdachiog ike sea at aB. 

6. Ifaanwhile, the entire aqueous pageant was slowly and 
magnificently moviugtoward the norA; but at last the two 
colupiiis. brqke, one after the other, hear the ses. Within a 
few. seconds, the rain descended in such torrents that I can 
oniy.comi^alre its fury to the playing ci ten thousaiid millions 
of fire-engines, pointed perpendicularly down from &e sky. 
Ten minutes after, scarcely a cloud was to be seen ; the sun 
i^ne forth in its beauty, and Idazed with all the intensity 
of its summer heat. 



MoTW.— «;Wja9bfic«^a n^Qn'uioeat; ». Doric column MO.Ieet Ia htigtA,9aAS6 
Ibet in diameter . af ihp base. It stanza upon a podMtal, ^evttad 20 feet ftms tfat 
CrouQiI, and on the top is a colossal statue of Washington, b Bal'timore; the kurg 
Ml cay 1ft MaiTlaiiai Mptaiains 901 Ibonaand lnhat»iaatii; 



QUBsnoifv. L.W^pvoJected from the cloud f 3r Wh»( mpiloa did tba fttmot- 

phere appear to hare i 9. jffoic ate whirltoinda auppoaed to 6e touted t & What 

wiu the appti&ranee of these water-spiouts} a What ia the Wcuhington morm- 

utmt^ a Wkat ia BtMmorat a Hdw di4 the Ma appear benestii tbe flpoottt 

^HMt bMaita^ of tiMB, Mid whtt lblUm«4l 
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LESSON LXVII. 
SpeS arid Define. 

3. Wor'shlp-ed, adored. 

a I'dol,aiMBMiinHMhlialoMd; 

3. ShaVter-ed, disordered in body or mioil. 

4. Qulr'er-ing tremliling. 
4. Throl/blag, beating fordbly. 



1. Chide, to scold at, to reprove. 

1. Bo'dew'ed, moialMcAtf as wfibi dtw. 

1. Em-lMdni'ed, preserved from decay. 

2. Hailow-ed, sacred, reverenced. 
Sl Betide', to befidL 

EaaoEs. — 1. BS'CImM fyr fo'dtw'ed; 1. so< ibr sol; 1. tad^ttd fattaferti, 
2. hol'low'td fi)r, JuWlow-tdf 3. wor'sk^p-ed for wof^$hip-94i 3. •fim't^Md fbi 
ihat'ttr-ed; 4. lafvjf tor lava; 4. meariry for mem\ ry, 

THE OLD ARM-CHAIR. 

EU21L COOX. 

1. I LOVB it, I love it ; and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving^ that old arm-chair ? 
I Vei trea9m«d \i loDg as a sainted prize, . 

iVe hedewed it with tears, and emhahnedit with sig^i 
'TIS hound hy a thousand hands to my heart;. 
Not a tie will hreak, not a link will start. 
Would ye learn the spell? a mother sat there, 
And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 

2. In childhood's hour I lingered near 
The hallowed seat with listening ear ; 
And gentle words. that mother would give, 
To fit me te die and teach me to live. 
She'told.me shame would never hetide, 

With truth for my creed, and God for my guide ; . 
She tauglrl me to lisp my earliest prayer, 
As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 

3. I sat and watched her many a day. 

When her eye grew dim, and her locks were gray; 
And I almost worshiped her when she smiled. 
And tuT»Q4;ffom her BiU^ to bless: her diild. 

Non. — « The Bible is composed of parts written by different authors, at diflhrai- 
UmB^ tod In. diAmnt languages. The Old Testament was originally written i^ 
Hebrew; the New, in Greek, and the A{K)clirypha, in Gseekaod Latin. Our Eog^ 
lidi tnnslation was made by older of James |., Uag of KQ^land, by fi(rty-MT«D d^> 
Usfsbhad scholars, 
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Yean roQed on, but the last one sped, — 
My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled - 
I learned how much the heart can bear^ 
When I saw her die in that old armchair. 

4. 'T is past! 'tis ^t! but I gaze on it now 
With quivering breath and throbbing brow. 
'T was there she nursed me, 't was there she died ; 
And memory flows with a lava tide. 
Say it is folly, and deem me weak. 
While the scalding drops start down my cheek ; 
But I love it, I love it ; and caftnot tear 
My soul from a mother's old arm-chair. 

QnumoHS. 1. Wliy did the autboress love the old ann-chairf S. What did tb« 
mother tell hor daughter f 2. What did ehe teach herf a How did aha lore her 
mother f 3. Jn what kmguagea wot the Bible originaUy written t 3. By wlkMi 
woe 9ur tranekaion made t 4. Where did the mother of the authoiees die f 



LESSON LXVIII. 
Spell and Define, 



1. Blaet'ed, blighted. 

8. Fiah'er-maii, one who catches fiah. 

a. LnckOeei, unfiMrtanate. 

S. Lin'ger-ing, delaying. 

S. Stat'ues, images of marUe, &c. 



U No^we'gi-an, belonging to Norway. 

3. Un-Bcorch'ed, not acotrDhad. 

4. Tor'pid, dulL 

4. Glaz'ing, giving a amooth anrftce. 

5. Piend| an evil i^iriu 



lEanonB. — l. Sper^iilorepir'its 2. /oPler for /d mu f X atatoee §at etafuee : 
6. eriek for ehnek ; 6. fend for ./Send. 



THE FROST SPIRIT. 



J. O. WHITTIER. 



1. He comes, he comes, the Frost Spirit comes! ymx may 

trace his footsteps now 
On the naked woods, and ^e hlasted fields, and the hiown 
hilPs withered brow. 
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He has smitten the leaves of the gray old tiees, where iheif 

pleasant green came forth, 
And the winds, which follow wherever He goes, have 

shaken them down to earth. 

2. He comes, he comes, the Frost Spirit comes ! from the 

frozen Labrador,** 

From the icy bridge of the northern seas,*^ which the 
white bear wanders o'er ; 

Where the fisherman's sail is stiff with ice, and the luck- 
less forms below, 

In the sunless cold of the lingering night, into maible stat* 
ues grow ! 

3. He comes, he comes, the Frost Spirit comes ! on the rush- 

ing northern blast ; 
And the dark Norwegian pines have bowed, as his fearful 

breath went past 
With an unscorched wing he has hurried on, where the 

fires of Hecla* glow 
On the darkly beautiful sky above, and the ancient ice 

below. 

K He comes, he comes, the Frost Spirit comes ! and the quiet 

lake shall feel 
The torpid touch of his glazing breath, and ring to the 

skater's heel ; 
And the streams which danced on the broken rocks, or 

sung to the leaning grass. 
Shall bow again to their winter chain, and in mournful 

silence pass. 



NoTM. — « Lab-re-dor' ; a dreary country in North America, «a«t of Hndaoa** Bay. 
* b Northern seas ; the Arctic ocean, Polar sea, &c. e Hecia, (hekla) ; a rokanic 
mountain about a mile high, in the south-western part of Iceland; tta cnt«rJs 100 
fMt deep. 

26 



& He comesi he comes, the Fro9t Sfiiih: comes ! 1^ us meet 

him as we may, 
And tunit with the light of the pazior &n, his. evil power 

away; 
And gather closer the circle round when that fire-light 

dances high, 
And laugh at the shriek of the baffled fiend, as his sounds 

ing. wing goeS'by ! 

QnasTiom. 1. What is meftnt by the Frost Spirit i 1. Where may you trace his 
fboutapsf 2. Flomvlittplacea does he cornel %, WhaiisLabtndorf S: What 
itffeelaf 5. HowahaU we drire away the evil power of the Fxwt Spirit 9 



LESSON LXIX 
Spdl^and Define, 



2. Palm'^treea, date trees. 

3. Bar^:riam> a savage atata. 
0. Co-Wsal, rery large. 

6. Por'tt-eoes, covered walks. 
11, Pn»]>^rlea, the porch of an edUicA, 
11. Mi'ter<ed, adorned with a miter. 
18. Sculp'tvre, carved work. 



13. Car, a chariot of war. 

16. Scap'ter, asta^'honielij.kia^ 

17. Suic'tu-a-xy, a holy place. 

20. Oi'aats, men of extraordinary size. 
24. Cbutt, a ]riece of enckMwd gfonnd. 
24. Col-on-nade'i a row of columns. 
28. Cynybals, musical instruments. 



S»BOM. — 3» Bardfrimt tor bar'ba-ritm f 4.du-troif^infbrde-8tro/ir^; f^.toF- 
puma for eol^umnt; 8. con-vtfni-enct for con-ven'ience s 11. titU'oM tor sttUfuet; 
II. cHitt for c?iest; 13. At{/» for Aoo/s; 19. wor^shuptoT toor^shipj 20. gtx^er-ly for 
gtnfesHU-ljf ; 23. atifyu-altor an'nu-al. 

THE RUINS OF THEBES. 

J. L. STitFHBNS. 

1. It was nearly noon, when, with a gentle hreeze, we 
dropped. inAo the harbor of Thebes.* The sun was beating 
upon it with meridian splendor, and the inhabitants were 
seeking shelter.in thehr miserable huts from its scorching rays. 
. 2. When we were made fast near the remains of the 
ancient port, to whieh, more than thirty centuries ago, llie 
Efjiptiaa boatman tied his boat, a small group of Arabs,** 

Noras. — aThebes (IhSba) { a city of ancient Egypt, situated on the Nile, abo«( 
260 milaa south of the place whera Cairo now staads. 'b See Arabs, p. 260, nou a. 
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s^ioking under the shade of some pahn-trees on a point aboTe- 
and two or three stragglers^ who came down to the bank to 
gaze at us, were the only living beings we beheld in a city 
which had numbered its millions. 

3. When Greece^ was just emeiging from the shades of 
barbarism, and before the name of Bome^ was known, Egyptf 
was far advanced in science and the arts, and Thebes the most 
magnificent city in the world. 

4. But the Assyrian*^ came, and overthrew forever the 
throne of the Fhaiaohs/ The Persian^war-cry rung through 
the crowded streets of Thebes; Cambyses^laid his destXQymg 
h%nds upon the temples of its gods; and a greater than 
Babylon** the Great, fell to rise no more. 

5. The. ancient city was twenty-three miles in circumfer* 
ence. The valley of the Nile^ was not large enough, to con? 
taio^ it, and its extremities rested upon the bases of the moun- 
tains of Arabia'^ and Africa.^ 

6. The whole of this gieat extent, is more or less strewed 
with ruins, broken columns, avenues of sphinxes,"* colossal 
figures, 'obelisks," pyramidal gateways, porticoes, blocks of 
polished granite, and stones of extraordinary magnitude ; 
while above them, in all the nakedness of desolation, the 

■ I ■■■■■■■■■■ -■ ^^1 ■ I ■ ■ KM ■ • I ■■ I ■■ wm^^^m^ p i i ■ ■ ■ ^^— ^^^^^^ 

NoTsa. — * Greece (Proper); an ancient country which included all of modern 
GiMc«, aod a pottion of the southern part of Tarlcey in Europe. The Grecian em- 
pire embraced a more extensive territory. bRome ; an ancient city, situated nearly 
on the site of modem Rome, in Italy. The Roman Empire, in its greatest prosperity, 
embraced nearly all the world then known, e See Egypt, p. 310, note a. d The As- 
■yc'iansinhabited the ancient country Aflsyria, situated iB Asi^ cast of the Tigris 
river. « Ptia'raoh was the general name of the Icings of £gypt. f Pei'sia was an ex- 
tensive empire in tlie west of Asia, f Cam-by 'ses (tcam-by'sSz) ; tlie son of Cyrus 
theOieat, and king of the Persiani and Medes. He conqaered I^pt, killed the 
king, and plundered the cities. hBab'y^lon; an ancient city, sappoeed to hava 
oecn situated on the river Euphrates in.Asia, not far from the Persian gulf. It was 
60 miles in circumference, according to the best authority, i See Nile, p. 264, note b. 
^ Ara'bia; a countqr in thci south-western pan of Asia, and boidering in part on 
Egypt. 1 Afri-ca; one of the four . great divisions of the world, 8itUAte4 fouth. of 
Europe, and forming a peninsula to Asia. » See Sphinx, p. 258^ note b. » Several 
obelisks have been carried from Egypt to Borne, one of which Is 179 iiaet highi anil 
iHintiftillf idomod with ecvlpture. 
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colossal skeletons of giant temples, are standing in the 
nnwatered sands, in solitude and silence. 

7. They are neither gray nor blaekened; there is no 
lichen, no moss, no rank grass, or mantling ivy, to robe them 
and conceal their deformities. Like the bones of man, they 
seem to whiten under the sun of the desert The sand of 
Africa has been their most fearful enemy ; blown upon them 
for more than three thousand years, it has buried the largest 
monuments, and in some instances, almost entire temples, 

8. On the Arabian side of the Nile, are the great temples 
of Luxor and CamsB. The temple of Luxor stands near the 
bank of the river, built there, as is supposed, for the con- 
venience of the Egyptian boatmen. 

9. Before the magnificent gateway of this temple, until 
within a few years, stood two lofty obelisks, each a single block 
of red granite, more than eighty feet high, covered with sculp- 
ture and hieroglyphics, fresh as if but yesterday from the 
hands of the sculptor. 

IOl One of them has been lately taken down by the 
French,' and at this moment, rears its daring summit to the 
sides in the center of admiring Paris ;^ the otiier is yet stand- 
ing on the spot where it was first erected. 

11. Between these and the grand propylon, are two colos- 
sal statues with mitered head-dresses, also single Uocks of 
granite, buried to die chest by sand, but still rising more th^^n 
twenty feet above the ground. 

12. The grand propylon is a magnificent gateway, more 
than two hundred feet in length at its present base, and more 
than sixty feet above the sand. The whole front is covered 
with sculpture, the battle-scenes of an Egyptian warrior, de- 
signed and executed with extraordinary force and spirit 

13. In one compartment, the hero is represented advancing 
at the head of his forces, and breaking through the ranks of 

NoTM. — a French; the inhabitants of France, b Paris (p^is) ; tha csjpiul ol 
Pnmce, a iMautlful city containing one million inhabitants. 
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the enemy ; then istanding, a colossal figure, in a car* drawn 
by two fiery horses, with feathers waving over their heads, 
the reins tied round his body, his bow bent, the arrow drawn 
to its head, and the dead and wounded lying under the 
wheels of his car and the hoofs of his horses. 
. 14. In another place, several cars are seen at full speed for 
the walls of the town ; fugitives passing a river ; horses, chari- 
ots, and men, struggling to reach the opposite bank ; while the 
hero, hurried impetuously beyond the ranks of his own fol- 
lowers, is standing alone among the slain and wounded, who 
have fallen under his formidable arm. 

15. At the furthest extremity, he is sitting on a throne, as a 
conqueror, with a scepter in his hand, a row of the principal 
captives before him, each with a rope around his neck ; one 
with outstretched hands imploring pity, and another on his 
knees to receive the blow of the executioner ; while above, is 
the vanquished monarch, with his hands tied to a car, about to 
grace the triumph* of the conqueror. 

16. Passing this magnificent entrance, the visitor enters 
the dromos, or large open court, surrounded by a ruined por- 
tico, formed by a double row of columns covered with sculp- 
ture and hieroglyphics. 

17. Then, working his way over heaps of rubbish and Arab 
nuts, among stately columns twelve feet in diameter, and be- 
tween thirty and forty feet in height, with spreading capitals, 
resembling the budding lotus, some broken, some prostrate, 
some half buri^, and some lofty and towering as when they 
were erected, at a distance of six hundred feet, he reaches 
the sanctuary of the temple. 

18. But great and magnificent as was the temple of Luxor, 

Notes. ~aThe Can in wldch ita ancient warrion Ibught, were oomewhat like » 
wheelbarrow without Ieg>, and placed on two wheels instead of Qne, with the handles 
draf ging on the ground behind. ^ In ancient times, wlien a general had gained a 
great victory^ on returning home, he had a triumph, in which the conquered mon- 
arsh was tied to the triumphant car of the victorious general, and thus led through 
tbs streets of the city. 

26* 
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it served bat as a portal to the greater Camffi. Standing 
nearly two knlles from Luxor, the whole road to it was lined 
with rows of sphinxes, each of a solid block of granite. At 
this end Aey are broken, and for the most part, buried under 
the sand and heaps of rubbish. 

19. But, approaching Garnse, they stand entire, still and 
solemn as when the ancient Egyptiian passed between them, 
to wotship in the great temple of Ammon.' Four gr^d 
propylons terminate this avenue of sphinxes, and passing 
through the last, the iscene which presents itself defies de- 
scription. 

20. Belzoni^ remarks of the ruins of Thebes generally, that 
he felt as if he was in a city of giants ; and no man can look 
upon the ruins of Camse, without feeling humbled by the 
greatness of a people, who have passed away forever. 

21. The western entrance, facing the teixnple of Northern 
Dair, on the opposite side of the river, also approached be- 
tween two rows of sphinxes, is a magnificent propylon* four 
hundred feet long and forty feet in thickness. 

22. In the language of Dr. Richardson, " Looking forward 
from the center of this gateway, the vast scene of havoc and 
destruction presents itself in all the extent of this immense 
temple, wi& its columns, and walls, and immense propylons, 
all prostrate in one heap of ruins, looking as if the thunders 
of heaven had smitten it, at the command of an insulted 
God." 

23. The field of ruins is about a mile in diameter; the 
temple itself, twelve hundred feet long and four hundred and 
twenty broad. It has twelve principal entrances, each of 
which is approached through rows of sphinxes, as across the 
plain from Luxor, and each is composed of propylons, gata- 
ways, and other buildings, in theti^selves larger than most 
other temples. 

!■ L »- I .III I I 

NoTBa. — a Am'mon ; the great Lybian deity to whom the Sgyptliu temple VWBi 
built and dedicated} by aome said to be tlie wm of Jupiler. bBekoni (bel-M^ { «i 
•nterprisinf Italian tnTel«r, bom about 1780. 
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S4. Th6 sides of some of them, aie eqtial to {he ha^ Ht 
most of the pyramids, and on each side of many, {title toe 
colossal statues, some sitting, others etect, from twenty tb 
^irty feet in height. In front of the body Of the temple, is a 
hr^ court, wiA an immense colonnade on each side, bf thirty 
columns in length, and through die middle, diere are two rows 
of columns, fifty feet in height. 

25. Then there is an immense portico, the tbof supported 
by one hundred and thirty-four columns, from twenty-six to 
thirty-lbui feet in circumference. Next were four beautiful 
obelisks, more than seventy feet high, three of which are still 
standing ; and then the sanctuary, consistiag of an apartaient 
twenty feet square. 

S6. The walls and ceiling are composed of laq^ blocks of 
highly polished granite ; die ceiling studded with stars on a 
blue ground, and the walls covered with sculpture and hiero- 
glyphics, representing offerings to Osiris,* illustrating the 
mysterious uses of this sacred chamber, and showing the 
degmding character of the Egyptian worship. Beyond this, is 
another colonnade, and again porticoes and walls to another 
propylon, at a distance of two thousand feet from the western 
extremity of the temple. 

27. But these are not half the ruins of Thebes. On the 
western side of the river, besides others prostrate and nearly 
buried under the sands, but the traces of which are still visi- 
ble, the temples of Oomou,^ Northern Dair, and others whose 
names I will not mention, with their columns, and sculpture, 
and colossal figures, still raise their giant skeletons above the 
sands. 

28. All these temples were connected by long avenues of 
sphinxes, statues, propylons, and colossal figures* and the 

reader's imagination will work out the imposing scene that 

, ji ii 11, II , I ■■ ■-_.^.- 

Nanv;i-aO«lris(<Hii'rUi); an Egypiiaa |^ inlerior to Amown, who wti mggf 
poMdto faftTo tliA can of ttao fouU of puwna after daath. ^Qotam, pionoimcod 
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was piesented in the crowded streets of the now desolate city 
when, with all the gorgeous ceremonies of pagan idolatry, the 
priestSi bearing the sacred image of their god, and followed by 
thousands of the citizens, made their annual procession from 
temple to temple, and " with harps, and cymbals, and songs of 
rejoicing," brought back their idol, and replaced him in bis 
shrine in the grand temple of Cam®. 

QvBSTioinL 1. What vcu 3*Ae6ef $ 8. How long ago wu Thflboi a populous 
cityf 3. W?iatwu Oreeeef 3. What wu Rome7 4. Who destroyed Thebes? 
4. Whai country did the Aaayriana inhabit 7 4. What it meant by Pharaoh 7 
'4. What woo Pertia7 4. Who woo Cambyno7 4. What is oaid of Babylont 
6. What io Arabia 7 6. Will jou mention some of the ruins of Thebes f 6. What 
is said of the obelisk carried from Egypt to Soma % 8. What two great temples are 
tlMiB in the rains of Thebes ? 10. What has bean recently done with one of the 
obelisks of the temple of Luxor f 10. Who art the French 7 la YHuU ia Paris 7 

12. What are some of the scenes sculptured on the gateway of the temple of Loxor f 

13. What do the care in tohieh the ancient toarriore /ought resemble 7 16. ffow 
was the son^tuered monarch treated in the andent triumphs 7 18. flow does tha 
temple of Luxor compare with Camnf 19. What was Ammon7 20. Who was 
Belxoni7 93. What is the extent (if the ruins of Cama 7 26. What was Osiris % 



LESSON LXX. 
Spell arid Define. 



2. Man'sions, abodes. 

a Nec-rop'o-lls, a city of the dead. 

4. Fa-shBw/ a Turidsh governor. 

6. Dep-re-da'tions, plunderlngs. 

6. Mum'mi-ed, made into mummies. 

8. Sand'stone, a species of freestone. 

9. De-rice', an emblem. 



10. Cor'ri-dor, a gallery. 

11. €od'dess-es, female deities. 
13. O-ri-entUy eastern. 

13. Al'a-bas-ter, white compact gypsum. 

14. la-tagFio, an engraving hollowed out. 
14. Belief) the prominence of an engrav- 
18. £x-ca-?a'tions, cavities. [ing. 



Erbors. — 1. En-gros'ed for en-grdss'ed; 2. tem'per-a-ry for temfpo-ra-ry f 
3. diffrent for differ-ent ; 6 av'er-ige for av'er-age; 8. san'stone for sand'stone; 
l^.tufter-y fotenftry; 13. al^-baa'ter for aPa-bas-ter; 14. sadri-M^m for sa&ri^ 
J»^i 14. pi&turs for pieftures / 16. gin'er-al for genfer-al, 

THE RUINS OP THEBES, — Concluded. 

J. L. STEPHENS. 

1. The rambler among the ruins of Thebes%will often ask 
himself, ^ Where are the palaces of the kings, and princes 



NoTa. ~ «See Thebes/p. 302, note a. 
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and people, who worshiped in liiese mighty temples ? " With 
die devout, though degraded spirit of religion that possessed 
the Egyptians, they seem to have paid but little regard to 
their earthly habitations; their temples and their tombs 
were the principal objects that engrossed the thoughts of this 
extraordinary people. 

2. It has been well said of them, that they regarded the 
habitations of the living merely as temporary resting-places, 
while the tombs were regarded as permanent and eternal 
mansions ; and while not a vestige of a habitation is to be 
seen, the tombs remain monuments of splendor and magnifi- 
cence, perhaps even more wonderful than the ruins of their 
temples. 

3. The whole mountain side on the western bank of the 
river, is one vast necropolis. The open doors of the tombs are 
seen in long ranges, and at different elevations, and on the 
plain, large pits have been opened, in which have been found 
a thousand mummies at a time. 

4. For many years, and until a late order from the pashaw 
preventing it, the Arabs have been in the habit of rifling the 
tombs, to sell the mummies* to travelers. Thousands have 
been torn from the places where pious hands had laid them, 
and the bones meet the traveler at every step. 

5; But notwithstanding the depredations that have been 
committed, the mummies that have been taken away, and 
scattered all over the world, those that have been burned, and 
others that now remain in fragments around the tombs, the 
numbers yet undisturbed, are no doubt infinitely greater. 

6. This may be inferred, from the fact that the practice of 
embalming^ is known to have existed from the earliest periods 

- - ■ — ' . ^ ^ - - ■ ^ ... 

NoTBS. — ^Murn'miea ; ^md human bodies^ embalmed and dried. . Th07 were ustt* 
ally placed in sycamore or cedar coffins, and if persons of wealth or distinction, wero 
ornamented with beads, gilding, &c. b The process of embalming usually consisted 
in extracting the brain and visceii', and then salting the body. It was afterwards 
filled with saline and aromatic substances, or steeped in balsam, and wrapped up in 
several thicknesses of linen cloth, glued together with balsam and otter adhesirs 
eubstances. 
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leeoiriedin th^ history of Egypt;* and by ft raqgh eonqplR^ 
tion, founded upon the age, the pc^uJation of the city, ami ths 
average duratLon of human life, it is supposed that theie are 
from eight to ten millions of mummied bodies, in the vast neo* 
ropolis of Thebes. 

7. Leaving these resting-places of the d^adi I turn, for one 
moment, to those of more than royal magnificence, called the 
Tombs of the Kings. The world can show nothing like 
them; and he who has not seen them, can hardly believe in 
their existence. 

8b They lie in a valley, dark and gloomy, opening in the 
sandstone mountains, about three quarters of an hoar &<»n 
GU>mon.^ The road to them is over a dreary waste of sands, 
and their doors open from the most desolate spot that ibe 
imagination can conceive* 

9. The entrance is by a narrow door, — a simple excaveitioii 
in the side of the mountain, without device or oraam^it. The 
Entrance Hall, which is extremely beautiful, is twenfy-eeven 
feet bng and twen^-five broad, having at the end a huge 
door, opening into another chamber, twenty^ight feet by 
twenty-five, the walls covered with figures drawn in outline^ 
but perfect as if recently done. 

10. Descending a lai^ staircase, and passing through a 
beautiful corridor, Belzoni* came to another staircase, at the 
foot of which he entered anoth^ apartment, twenty-four feet 
by thirteen, and so ornamented with sculpture and paintings, 
that he called it the Hall of Beauty. 

11. The sides of all the chambers and eonridoiB^ are coresed 
with sculpture and painting^.; the colors appearing fresher, as 
the visitor advances toward the interior of the tomb ; and the 
walls of this chamber are covered with ihe figures of the 



Nom. — i^l^gypt; a conntrj in the north-aaatera part of AiHca, notaid fat its 
•atkialty, and tlia aariy clriliiatlon of ita inhabltai^. b See Qomoa, ^ 807, INM li 
•See BelsonS, p, 906, note b. 
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^fyptiaii gods and go4des»ee» s^ming to hovor ro^d mxi 
guard the reznains of the honored dead. 

12» Further cia is a large hall, twenty-eight feet long and 
twenty-seven broad, supported by two rows of square pillars, 
which Belzoni called the Hall of Pillars ; and beyond thiBtia 
die entry to a large saloon with a yaiUted xooft thirty-two feet 
in length, and twenty-seven in breadth. 

13. Opening from this were several other chambers of dif- 
ferent dimensions, one of them unfinished, and one fortyr 
three feet long by seventeen feet six inches wide, in which he 
found the mummy of a bull ;* but in the center of the grand 
saloon was a sarcophagus'^ of the finest oriental alabaster, 
only two inches thick, minutely sculptured within and with- 
out, yirith several hundred figures, and perfectly transqparent 
when a light was placed within it. 

14. All over the corridors and chambers,, the walls are 
adorned with sculptures and paintings in intaglio and relief* 
representing gods, goddesses, and the hero of the tomb, in the 
most prominent events of his life, priests, religious processions 
and sacrifices^ boats and agricultural scenes, and the most 
familiar pictures of every-day life, in colors as fresh as if they 
were painted Qot more than a month ago; and the krge 
saloon, lighted up with the blaze of our torches, seemed more 
fitting for ^ banqueting hall, for song and dance, than » burial- 
place- for the dead. 

15. All travelers concur ia pronouncing the sudden tran- 
sition from the dreary desert without, to these magnificent 
tombs, as operating like a scene of enchantment ; and we may 
imagine what must have been the sensations of Belzoni, when 
wandering with the excitement of a first discoverer through 
these beautiful corridors and chambers, he found himself in 
the great saloon, leaning over an alabaster wcophagns. 

Nom.— »Tli0 Egrpttans wonhiped tlM butt u » dirlnlty which th07 eiilka 
Apis. Ha WM rappoMd to have the gift of prophacyi and at death wai amhaUiMd. 
»Thia laKophagiM to now in the Britieh Moievm. 
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16. At difierent times, I wandered among all these tombs. 
All were of the same general character ; all possessed ihc^ 
same beauty and magnificence of design and finish, and in 
aU, at the extreme end, was a large saloon, adorned with 
sculpture and paintings of extraordinary beauty, and contain- 
ing a single sarcophagus. 

17. Every sarcophagus is broken, and the bones of the 
kings of Egypt are scattered. Among the paintings on the 
walls, was represented a heap of hands severed from the arms, 
showing that the hero of the tomb had played the tyrant in 
his brief hour on earth. 

18. Travelers and commentators concur, in supposing that 
these magnificent excavations must have been intended for 
other uses than the burial, each, of a single king. Perhaps, 
it is said, like the chambers of imagery seen by the Jewish 
prophet, they were the scene of idolatrous rites performed in 
the dark. 

QvBsnoNS. 1. What were the principal objecu that engrossed the thoughts of 
the Egyptians t 8. Are any habiutions to be seen in the ruins of Thebes? S.What 
is said of the magaificeaca of the tombs f 4. What have Che Aiabf bean aecastomed 
to do with the mummies} 4. What are mumnUett 6. What w the proeeta of 
embalming f 6. What number of mummies maj be supposed to be in the necropolis 
of Thebes f 7. What is said of the Tombs of the Kings f 9. What is the size and 
appearance of the Bntrance Hallt 10. Why did BebMni call the second room the 
Hall of Beauty 7 12. What did he call the third room, and what is iu appearance I 
13. What 2id he find In one of the chambers? 13. What gift did the Egyptiane 
nq)pQae the butt to have t 14. With what are the walls of these »ooms ornamented % 
18. For what beside borial-places were these tombs probably deeigned? 
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LESSON LXXI. 
Spdl and Define. 



1. Sm'pirB, realm. [and wia^r 

2. Aotvnm, tha aaaaon between summer 
8. Oor'al, made of coraL 

3. Sea^-nynplHi, jDcldenea oftha 

4. Mcmky one Urliig I& a monaatery. 

5. Fret'work, a work adorned with frata. 
B. Oitd'ing, randariDg> bright. 



7. Be-mem'branee, zecolleciiaft. 

8. Mya'Cic, aacredly ofaacura. 

9. E-the'ra-al, haavanly. 
, iL Ea dirla'ad, indopad. 

U. En-twined', twiated round. 
12. Mag'ic-aJ, pertalnhig to magic. 
13l Uaam^iig, aoniDW, ^AA 



EsRoiuu — 1. a»t*ftrftU for 9or'row/Ul i B, purging fn piercing f 3. eo'mttot 
eor*tU; 9. 90/ fat ti/ti 9. 9-t/u?ral for e-thefre-al,' 11. a»<ar»iiM for m-Bhtimfei; 

A MOONBEAltf. 

X. DAVIDSON. 

1. Ah, whither art straying, thou spirit of light, 
Prom tby home in the boondleaB dcy f 
Why loobeflft thou dowa, ^rom the empiitt of nighty 
WHk that silent and sorrowfiil eye ? 

3. Thou art resting here on the autumn leaf, 
Where it £eU from its throne of pride ; 
But oh, what pictures of joy or grief, 
What scenes thou art Yiewiiig bmde ! 

3. Thou art glancing down on the ocean waresi 

As they proudly heave aiid swell ; 
Thou art piercing deep in its cora^ cayeai, 
Where the green*haired sea-nymphs dwell! 

4. Thou art pouring thy beams on ItaliaV ehore, 

As though it were sweet to be there ; 
Thou art lighting the prince to his stately couch, 
And the monk to his midnight pmyer. 



NoxBB.— i^Ckwal If a aubataaoa, conalating moatly of casbonata of Uam aacwtad bj 
marina Inaacta Incloaad in it. ThainaactatliamaelTeaaiaTaiyamailybiitbyakltliif 
logatlMr ia great nmabaia, thay aomatimaa ftrm. av«t ialaoda in llia.4aiu t^Ifali-n ; 
llMtnelant nuM of Itahr. 

27 
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6. Thou art casting a fretwork of silver lays 
Over ruin, and palace, and tower; 
Thou art gilding the temples of former dayv. 
In this holy and beautiful hour. 

6. Thou art silently roaming through focest and glade, 

Where mortal foot never hath trod ; 
Thou art lighting the grave where the dust is l&i^ 
While ihe spirit hath gone to ks €rod 1 

7. Thou art looking on those I love! oh, wake 

In their hearts some remembrance of me, 
And gaze on them thus, till their bosoms partake 
Of the love I am breathing to thee. 

8. And perchance thou art casting thy mystic spell 

On the beautiful land of the blest^ 
Where the dear ones of earth have departed to dwell. 
Where the weary have fled to their rest. 

9. Oh, yes ! with that soft and etheiieat beam, 

Thou hast looked on the mansions of bliss, 
And some spirit, perchance, of that glorified world. 
Hath breathed thee a message to this. 

• 

10. 'T is a mission of love, for ilo threatening shade 

Can be blent with thy spirit-like hues. 
And thy ray thrills the heart, as love only can thrill 
A]|d wh3e raising it» melts and subdues. 

11. And it whispers compassion ; for lo, on thy brow 

Is the sadness of angels enshrined ; 
And a misty veil, as of purified tears, 
Bound thy beautiful form is entwined. 

ISL HaS, beam of the blessed ! my heart 

Has drunk deep of thy magical power, 



And eadi tiuraghtiand eaeh feding seeBoS feaihed 
In ibe light of this exquisite hoof ! 

" • - . ■* 

13. Sweet ray, 1 have proved thee so fair 

In this dark world of mourning and sin, 
•May I hail thee more bright in that pure region vrhem 
No sorrow nor death enters in. 

QuBsrnoss. 2. Will you tell me Bome things wliicli the moonbeam WM doing I 
3. What ia eargl f a ^VktU do ikoaeinaectaMmetimm/ortn in the ocean 9 4. What 
ie Italia t 



1. Clusaer-ing, growing in clusters. 

2. PulB'es, beatings of tlie arteries. 
2. TliriUj to cause a tingling sensation. 
2. Yeam'ing, feeling an earnest desire. 
2. Ca-ress', to fondle. 



LESSON LXXII. 
Spell and Define. 

3. Han'tling, covaring with crlnuon. 

3. Tress'es, curls of hair. 

4. Strick'en, advanced in age. 
4. Reed, a hollow, knotted s^Jk. 
6. Wan'der-er, a rambler. . 



Errors. -^ 1. Thut for that ; 1. ei'lunt for si'lent ; 3. tHna for vHnde ; 4. on for 
and i 5. won for v>ISn; 5. toan'drer for tcan'der-er; 6. hum ibr home. 



DAVID'S^ LAMENT FOR ABSALOM. 

N. P. WILLIS. 

1. Alas I my nohle boy ! that thou shouldst die ! 

Thou, who wert made so beautifully fair ! 
That death should settle in thy glorioys eye, 

And leave his stillness in this clustering hair ! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb ? 

My proud boy, Absalom !** 

2. Gold is thy brow, my son ! and I am chill. 

As to my bosom I have tried to press ihee ! 

NoTBS. — • David was the King of Israel, and the youngest son of Jessd; he died 
1016 years before Christ, b Ab'sa-lom ; the son^ of Darid ; he raised an army in order 
to dsihrone his fiaher, and was slain by Joab. See 2 Samuel, XTiii. 9—16. 
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fiAir was I wont to feel my pabea iknUt 

Like a rich harp-string, yearning to oaiess ihee, 

And hear thy sweet *' my father ! " from these dumb 
And cold lips, Absalom ! 

3. Bat death is on thee. I shall hear theguidi 

Of music, and the voices of the young; 
And life will pass me in the mantling blush. 

And the dark tresses to the soft winds fong; -^ 
But thou no more, with thy sweet voice, shah come 

To meet me, Absalom ! 

4. And oh ! when I am stricken, and my heart, 

Like a braised reed, is waiting to be broken. 
How will its love for thee, as I depart, 

Team for thine ear to drink its last deep token ! 
It were so sweet, amid death's gathering gIoom« 
* To see thee, Absalom ! 

5. And now, farewell ! 'T is hard to give thee up, 

With death so like a gentle slumber on thee ; 
And thy dark sin \ — Oh ! I could drink the cup. 

If from this woe its bitterness had won thee. 
May God have called thee, like a wanderer, home, 

My lost boy, Absalom ! 

QvunoHS. Wk9 wa» Dwridt 1. What wm thft appearaase of his aoa iJbaa> 
lomf 1. WhowaaAb»alom7 1. What did he attempt to do 7 1. Wh99lewhimt 
Did Absalom do ri^ht in making war against his fotlier t 
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LESSON LXXm. 
t^pett <md Define^ 



1 ari-w^MgliVtfilni&g. 
1 Gor'gwnuii ahowj, fine. 

2. Con-tem'pla-tiTO, thougbtfuL' 
a My-thoFo^gy, fUtailotu historj. 

3. He'i-A'bd, ranked among the goda. 
3. Mech'an-ism, art or akill. 

4* Char'i-ots, can of wav. 



4. An-tiq'uKyi ancient time& 

6. Prin'ces, aorereignfi'tulerB. 

7. Bav'ag-ea, dest'metidn hyAkdy, 
t. O-UlT'1'on, fofgritfaliMfla. 

7. En*gHlf ed, awallowed up in an abyaik 

&. Ca-reer'/ courke. 

9. Per-pe^tn'l'tyf' long duration. 



4» a^rvo^An' for •Irucl'tcre; l». /«m/m for iea&ingf 6. miaftrim fat m^tnn 
6. $«m'emfnwii$ for got^^m^menU ; 8. ^ome for ^on«. 



EAVAGES OP TIME. 



A. LLOTD. 



1, Who that eontemplatea the mighty enfiipiresr and kii^« 
denks 'Which. once ilparished where Apollo'' -sheds hiis orient 
beftme, would have^ imagined that the time would, ever come 
iriieb so "few yestigss of their magnificent cities, splendid 
templie^ gorgeous palaces, and cloud-capt towers, with all thei£ 
thdttsand forms of power and wealth, would remain ? 

2. Bahyloh,^ where once was concentrated the wisdom and 
power of Uie world, is no more^ even her place cannot he 
found. The contemplative, traveler sits down amid the vast 
and magnificent ruins of. Balbec*" or Palmyra.** Struck with 
the remains of superior archita&ture, evidences of great ad- 
vancement in the arts, he iisks, " Who reared these majestic 
columns ? who inhabited this city ? for what purpose was it 
built V The desert winds bring no reply. 

3s. Approach ^e kind of faUe and mythekgy^ tJpon the 



NoTjB»,-^» A>pol1o; the son of Jupiter and Latona, here used for the suii, over 
wliiGh he waa aupposed to preside, b See Babylon, p. 303, note b. , « Halbec (bU- 
bekOr the ancient Heliopolis, a town of Syria, a province of Turkey. On the east 
aide, are magnificent ruins, of which the temple of the sun is thb most noted. It 
hadM stoae columns, of which only six are standing, and each is 72 feet high, and 
82 feet in, circumference, d Pal-my'ra ; once a magnificent city of Syria ; it is now 
diatinguiahed for its ruins, particularly the temple of the Sun, which is now in ^t 
good state of preserratioa. 

27* • 
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Innks of its deified lirer,* you behold the remains of cHks 
once the pride and glory of the world. View her massy tem- 
ples, her mighty pyramids,** her towering obelisks,* her dark 
labyrinths. On every hand, you perceive the marks of 
gigantic minds, and the labors of extraordinary mechanism. 

4. Enter Thebes,** famous in fable for her hundred gates, 
her million of troops, and her ten thousand chariots. Exam- 
ine her majestic temple;' filled with wonder, you exclaim^ 
" Was this mighty structure erected merely for the worship of 
a bird ? And for what purpose were the vast pyramids con- 
structed?"' Even fable scarce ventures to turn aside the 
curtain which conceals this. Contrasting these renmants of 
antiquity with the meager race that cling around their rains, 
how sensibly do we perceive the ravages of time. 

5. The glory of Tyre* has departed, leaving scarce a vest^e 
of her power and grandeur. Her merchants are no bnger 
princes. Where once stood -her festive halls and commeicial 
marts, the fisherman spreads his net beside his miseraMe hut 
Carthage,^ her foster-child, Bome*s* rival, is nb more. Classic 
soil of Greece,^ bir(h-place of heroes, school of statesmen, phi. 
losophers, and orators ; mother of the Muses,^ land of Uberty, 
patriotism and genius, — how has the scythe of time prostrated 
all, save the mementos of your greatness ! 

6. How has fallen the imperial city of the Csesars,"" once 
the mistress of the world ! The iron firmness of Boman fnt^ 
rity and virtue, was relaxed by her luxury, wealth, and dissi- 

NoTBB. — » See rirer Nile, p. 264, note b. b Sob pyramids, p. 268, note a. c Se« 
obelklu, p. 303, note n. d See Thebes, p. 302, note a. e The temple of Carna, de- 
•cribed in Lesson T«XTX. ' See p. 2G1, verse 18. g Tjn ; aa ancient elty of Sjrria,. 
distinguished fat its commerce aftd tlie wealth of its merchants. It abounds in tmf- 
Blficent ruins of temples, aqueducu, &c. ^ Cai'thage ; one of the most fiunowna- 
ctent cities of Africa, founded by Queen Bido. It was situated about ten milw 
■outh-west of the place where Tunis now stands, and destroyed by the Bomans 14A 
years before Christ, i See Rome, p. 303, note b. ic See Greece, p. 306, note «. 
1 Mu'ses ; the goddesses of the liberal arts and sciences. They were four In niunber, 
and are said to'haye originated in Thrace, a Grecian proyince. m Cas'&ra^ Juiiqi 
CflBsar, Augustus Cassar, &c. Ceesar was the family name, or title of honor, of ilM 
fire Boman emperors following Julius Osar, and ending with Nero. 
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pation. Her orators, poets, and heroes, have pasted away 
The Augustan age* has expired. 

7.. Our own continent exhibits striking evidences of the 
ravages of time. We see, in the antiquities of this hemi- 
sphere, proofs that a powerful and enlightened people once 
flourished here. Who were they? what revolutions have 
they undergone ^ are questions which could only have been 
answered in the light of the past. Oblivion has engulfed 
them and their works, except here and there a small remnant 
saved from universal wreck. 

8. This is a faint picture of the ruins of time ; but may it 
not be that those who succeed us, shall contemplate greater 
changes and revolutions? The existing governments of 
Europe^ may then have passed away. What great changes 
have occurred ! Babylon, Tyre, Egypt,** GreecOi Carthagei 
Borne, all flitted their brief hour, and are gone^ 

9. And who can say that this infant republic, just com* 
mencing its career of glory, having become greater than the. 
nations that produced her, shall not share their fate ? Far be 
it from any American,** to wish or desire to dwell on so 
mournful a catastrophe. Rather l^t every bosom heave, with 
warm aspirations, for the perpetuity of our civil and religious 
institutions. 



Noras. >-*Aiigtfstan age; the period during whieb Augoetuf CSMtr WM im* 
p«B9r of Some, whieh lasted forty-nine yean, b See Europe, p. 109, nou c « Sm< 

Egypt, p. 310, note a. <1 American ; a name originally applied to the natire Indians 
of America, but now more generally to Europeans bom in the ITnited States of 
America. 

QnxsnoNs. 1. Who weu Apollo, and for vohat io the name hen tuedt - S. It 
tbs esact spot nrhere Babylon was situated known Y 8. Whmt ie Salbect 
2. What ia eaid of the ruina tf the ancient citj/f 2. What wu Palmyra f 
2. What ruina are atill to be aeen in it f 3. What river ia meant by the deifiad. 
titer f 3. Ofwhat do we behold marks on erery hand? 6. What iaaaid of Tyre f 
6. Where ieaa Carthage aituat^, and by fOhom deatroyedl 6. What i$ meant by 
the MUeee 7 6. Who were the Ceuara f 6. How was the integrity and yirtue of tb* 
BBmans impaired? 6. WheU ia meant by the Augueian age f 7. What do wis sa« 
Ui the SHtlquities of the eastern hemisphan? 8. What has bseoBis of Babylon 
fte.f 9. What hare we to fear of our repabHo f 
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LESSON LXXIV, 
l^l>ell and Define. 



1. k-mufing, Tery. wo^derfid. 

1. "Be-6etm% tb liberaie ftoa boodaga. 

8«.Ma4'maQ, an insane person. 
10. Cul'pa-ble, "blainatile, gaXhf, 
la iVWt/ a dM9it»tie rakr. 
18. Qen-er-os^'ty, liberality in principle. 



14. A8-«ui'ed, made certain. 

18. Sym'pa-tliiiB-ev, IMa with anotBor. 

}9. De'fi'anea, eontempi of danger. 

22. Dic'tates, rules, precepts, [contempt 

9fl. In-dif-na^tion, eztreue 

2d. GDn-4e^«e&d', to deign. 

29. Be-nefi-cent, doing good. 



Eaaosa. — 1. Frind for friend; 6. aenae for ainee; 8. Mner-eent for infno-eenii 
11. tip-pintf9dfatap-p9int^€df 12. gin-er-oafi-ty far gm-er-oafi^y ; 13. jMaforjptii 
14. jNiiM^o-tt^/^ IbriMMc'riMsl^/ 18. eon*aer4«WiM»'forciMiao4a^liMi». 



DIONTSIUS,* PYTHUS,«» AND 0AMON.« 

f : FEKSLOR. 

1. Dionyskts. — Amazixig! what do I see? it is Pjrtfaiiaa 
just lUnrired ; — it is, indeed, Fytliias. t did not think if pos- 
flihle. tifi is come to die and redeem his friend. 

2. , Pfthio^, — Yes, it is Pythias ; I left the place of my 
confinement with no other yiews, than to pay to Heaven the 
TOWS I had ^lade ; to settle my family concerns accordiBg to 
ihe zaies of justice, and to hid adieu to my children, that I 
migbit die tranquil and satisfied. 

2. Dionysms, — But why do you return? Had you no 
fecut of cl«Rth.? Is it net the chmcacter of a madman to seek it 
ttafeytamifcrilyl 

4. Fythicis. — I return to sufier, though I have not deserved 
death. Every principle of honor and goodness forhids me to 
alW iB^y ,£iiend 

6, Siom/ems. — Do yo«i, Aien, lote him hetter than ytm*- 

seifi : 



•jmfmmmmfm 



JUvm. -r- a I»ony«iua («N>-ni8h%ua) f the tyrant o%Byracuaa. Ha niaad himadf 
tmm a law condition to the rank of ganaral, and afterward beeame tyrant of Sjrra* 
ewN, 406 yeesa b6foVa Gliriat. i> P^FlMas <pitliOr<aa) i a Syia^iisan who iMa nnjoatly 
condaquuidto death by Diooyalna. eBamon (dft'mon); a SyKusoaan md fiiMi 
of Pythias. He had pledged himself to die for Pythiaa, in case ha did niyt Mtunk 
and WW on tha way to the plaea of ezeention, whan Pythiaa ratumed to asflhr 



was designed not for him, but for me onlyuiod tzBi xai m aokial 
inflict dea^ upon you as upon y^m>iB&9A>iB T^vioq x^ ^^^ ^^^ 

hignly culpable to let Damon suffer that death, which lifrin 
appointed, with no other view than to save the life of a frieo^i 

from the danger he incurred^^^^ge^i^Wi^iJ^ P9i:h3£8 zidt 

- eJ8jj^f«wWn^RW^^ ifi^«Bji4*;i»*5ifty«*f 

to you. Did you i^^]|^ j|9S^^at|^<|ift9,^S^^ 




*9i*PMbf ^SvSffWferf Oilv/ ,xfoi|: bliioo woH — .t^^i^^sfL .\ 
will order you to be put to death immediately. 



---»>^? 



C3». 



l^ 
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• i& PySMn. — P^«ii the feelings of a man who sjrtnlrit* 
thkow wilfa his dying friend ; but remember it was Pythks who 
vmM devoted by yott to destmetion. I come to submit to it 
that I may redeem my friend. Do not refuse me this conso« 
htion in my last hour. 

< 19« JHon/ysius, — I cannot endure men who despise dealii» 
and set my power at defiance. 
. . 19d. iXsma^. -*^ You cannot, then, endure virtue. 

21.. 2Kon^iws;-*Ni»; i cannot endure that proud, d^dain"* 
fid virtue' which contemns Vkk ;• whi^ dreads no punishment; 
and which is insensible to the- charms of riches and pleasure. 
:fl8. Damon, ^^You. see, however,. that it is a virtue whi<^ 
iffiioi inaettsiUe to the dictates of honors justice, and friend- 
ship. 

23. Dionyshu. — Guards, take Pythias to^ execttii<m. We 
AbBl see wlMther Damon will continue to- despise my author- 
ity. 

24 Damon. — Pythias, by returning to submit hmiself to 
ydar pleasure, has merited hi» tHe, and deserved your favor ; 
but I have excited your indignation, by resigning m3r8elf tor 
yovff power, in order to save himv Be- satisfied, then, with 
this sacrifice, and put me to deathr 

25. Pyihiag, — Hold, Dionysius ; remember it was Pythias 
alone who c^nded' you ; Damon could not# 

9S. Dionysius. — Alas! what do I see and hear? 'Wliere' 
am I? How miserable, and how worthv to be so! I hare 
hkherto known nothing of true virtue. I have spent my life 
in daikness and error; all my powess an4 honors are insuffi- 
cient to produce love. I cannot boast of haviqgr t^c(^uired a 
single friend, in the course of a reign of thirty years ; and yet 
th^e two persons, in a private condition, love each other tens 
derly, unreservedly confide in each other,1lire mutually happyi 
and ready to die for each other's preservation. 

27. Pythias. — How could you, who have never loved any 
one, expect to have friends 1 If you had loved and respected 
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men, you would have secured tkeir love and respect You 
have feared mankmd, and they fear you, — they detest you. 

28. Dionysna. — Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me 
as a third friend, in a connection so perfect, I give you your 
lives, and I will load you with riches. 

29. Damon, — We have no desire to he enriched l^y you ; 
and in regard to your friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy 
it, till you become good and just. Without these* quali- 
ties, you can be connected with none but trembling slaves 
and base flatterers. To be loved and esteemed by men ef free 
aud generous minds, you must be virtuous, afiectionate, disin* 
tereated, beneficent ; and know how to live in a sort of equal- 
ity with those, who share and deserve your friendship. 

QmemoNs. WhM wu Dionysiuat Who toas Pythiaa7 Who too* Jkmont 
4. Pw what did Pythias say he returned ? 14. What did Damon wish the friends of 
Pythias had done f 14, Why f S). What did IHonysiiM order the guards to do with 
Pythias ? 28. Why did they not execute him 7 29. What did Damon tell Diony siua 
he must be in order to be lored % 



LESSON LXXV 
Spell ami Define, 



a. SU'rer-y, bright like silver. 

1. Cap'i-tals, the tipper parts of pillan. 

1. Yes'ti-bule, the entrance into a house. 

1. Saa'dals, alcindofshoes. 

2. Nerveless, destitute of strength. 



3. Urns, a kind of rases. 

3. Maid'en, i^n unmarried female. 

4. Trans-par'ent, pervious to li^it. 
4. Az'ure, of sky-blue. 

6. Bal<lirf)d, returned back. 



Errors. — 1. SWvry for ail^ver-ify 1. aanf^la for aanfdala ; 3.fra'grunt fcrfnf 
grant! 3- charn^ber for ch&m'ber ( 3. ^p^ fojr calm; 4. draw'in for drawling i 
4. te-neolA' tat b^ntaTlT, 



THE HEALING OP THE DAUGHTER OP JAIRUS.* 

N. P. WUJJS. 

1. The same silvery light 

That shone upon the lone rock hy the sea, 
Slept on the V^efs lofty capitals. 



Nom. — » JMnis (J^^-nv, or, by the poet, j&'tus) ; a ruler of the synagogiw, or aa 
tUtor to whom (1^ P«a qf ^ho sTOigogae ifas emmnlttod. Soe Lnko tIU. 41. 



As at die door he stood, and welcomed in 
JeBtts and his disciples. AU was stilL 
The echoii^ vestibole gare bade the slide 
Of their loose sandak, and the arrowy beam 
Of moonlight, slanting to the marble floor, 
Lay like a sftU of silence in the ro<Mn9, 
As Jairos led them on. 
• 

2. With hu^ng steps 

. He trod the winding stair ; but ere he touched 
Hie latchet, from within a whisper came, 
" Trouble the master not; for she is dead!'' 
And his faint band fell nerveless at his side^ 
And his step fkltered, and his broken Toice 
Choked in its utterance ; but a gentle hand . 
Was laid upon his arm, and in his ear 
The Savioiir*s voice sunk thrilliz^ly and low, 
*< She is not dead, but sleepeth." 

3. They passed in. 

The spice-lamps in the alabaster urns 

Burned dimly, and the white and fragrant smoke 

Curled indolently on the chamber walls. 

The silken curtains slumbered in their folds, — 

Not even a tassel stirring in the air, — 

And, as the Saviour stood beside the bed, 

And prayed inaudibly, the ruler heard 

The quickening division of his breath 

As he grew earnest inwardly. There came, 

A gradual brightness o'er his calm, sad face; 

And drawing nearer to the bed, he moved 

The silken curtains silently apart. 

And looked upon the maiden.* 



Nora.— • The tn^den was an only daughter, about twelve yean of am. fte 

nhk will AQ * • -w 



Uak9 Till. 43. 
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4. Like a fonn 

Of matchless sctdptare in her sleep she lay, -— • ^ 
The linea vestun folded on her breast, 
AbA over it her ^ite tmnspareHt hands, 
The blood still rosy in their tapering nails. 
A line of pearl ran through her parted lips, 
And in her nostrils, spiritually thin, 
The breathing curve was mockingly like life ; 
And round beneath the faintly tinted skin 
'Ean the light branches of the azure veins ; 
And on her cheek the jet lash overlay, 
Matching the arches penciled on her brow. 
Her hair had been unbound, and falling loose 
Upon her pillow, hid her small round ears 
In curls of glossy blackness, and about 
Her polished neck, scarce touching it, they hung^ 
Like airy shadows floating as they slept. 
'T was heavenly beautiful. 

6. The Saviour raised 

Her hand from off her bosom, and spread out 
The snowy fingers in h]s palm, and said, 
" Maiden ! arise !" and suddenly a flush ^, 

Shot o'er her forehead, and along her lips , , . , 
And throuo^h her cheek the mllied color 



^iunarlt bnR ,srtu 




FuU on his beaming co'untenance.T-^ asosb ! r^ -.t o 

•Bib bnc'^BflBifanl ^mtoA oiU lo ieafdon aril ©i* i©riT .aliJioeO lo Jijsq meriJipn 
boromdi uood SYud vtd't .aili basilivb lo aJW exf J fli bb91501«I '^^^* ^^^ b^d^iu^li 
4{ (BOfiibnl da3 «« .jnaraxitaYOB i»1jU8 bwiaU oAi lo labio xcf .^loJinoJ iiaibal oAi tx^ 

.d oioa ,IC 
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LESSON LXXVI. 
SpeU and B^nei, 



1. Con-sam-ma'Uonj coiapldUoa of i 
work. 

1. Bribes, gifts to pervert judgment 

2. Haz'ard, risk, peril. 

3. Do-mes'tic, belonging to home 

3. £n-TeI'op-ed, surrounded on all sides 
3. Co-er'cion, compnlsion, force. 



4. Im-pvnd^ng, hao^iiif 0T«r. 

5. Be-crep'i-tude, infirmity of age. 

6. So-lic'i-tude, anxiety. 

6. Plu.laa'thn>-p7y.love^Bia]dcind 

7. Di-vest', to deprive. 

8. A-re'na, a place of public contest. 
8. E'ren-tide, the time of evening. ~ 



EaKORS. — 3. Hufihiiothtaxthi 3. quinch*ed for quench'ed ; 3. jin'ed for Jointed 
5. voi'leneefatvif^-hnce; 6, phl-iat^ihrO'Pif for phi'lar^thr9^yj $. fottr-ti'dttn 
foit pol4-ti'cian J 8. hui'ly fox tohoVly j 8. apUea for spoils. 



REMOVAL OP THE CHEROKEES* WEST OP THE MISSISSIPPI. 



p. SFRAaXTE. 



[The popil may repeat the rule for modulation, which applies to this piece, 
and lead it accordingly. See Modulation, p. 68.] 

1. I AM aware, sir, that their white neighbors desire the 
absence of the Indians,^ and if they can find safety and sub- 
sistence beyond the Mississippi, I should rejoice exceedingly 
at their removal, because it would relieve the states of their 
presence. I would do much to effect a consummation so 
devoutly to be wished. But let it be by their own free 
choice, unawed by fear, unseducTed by bribes. 

2. Let us not compel them, by withdrawing the protection 
which we have pledged. Theirs must be the pain of depart- 
ure, and the hazard of the change. They are men, and have 
the feelings and attachments of men ; and if all the ties which 
bind them to their country and their homes, are to be rent 
asunder, let it be by their own free hand. 

3. If they are to leave forever the streams in which they 
have drank, and the trees under which they have reclined ; if . 
the fires are never more to be lighted up in the council-house 

NoTKS. — »Cher-o-kees'; a tribe of Indians formerly living principally in the 

northern part of Georgia. They are the noblest of the American Indians, and dis* 

tlngaished for thsir prograss in the arts of ^irillced life. They hare been remote^ 

U» the Indian Urritory , by cider of the United States gOTsnunent. b Sse buUaaib P^ 

31, note b. 



:k .^.-.•^■.. ■ ! 



of dteir chiefs, and must be quenched forever upon the koines* 
tic hearth, by the tears of the inmates who hare there joined 
the nuptial feast, and the funeral wail ; if they are to look for 
the last tkne upon the land of their birth which diank up the 
blood of their fi5Lthers, shed in its defense, and is mingled with 
the sacred dust of children and friends,^ — to turn their aching- 
viQion4o distant regions, enveloped in darkness and surrounded 
by dangers, let it be by their own free choice, not by coercion, 
or a withdrawal of the protection of our plighted faith. 

4u They can best appreciate the dangers, and difiiculties 
which beset their path. It is their fate which is impending ; 
and it is their right to judge, while we have no warrant to 
falsify our promises* 

5. It is said that their existence cannot be preserved ; that 
it is the doom of Providence that they must perish. So, indeed, 
must we aU ; but let it be in the course of nature, not by the 
hand of violence. If, in truth, they are now in the decrepi- 
tude of age, let us permit them to live out all their days, and 
die in peace ; not bring down their gray hairs in blood to a 
foreign grav«. 

6. I know, sir, to what I expose myself. To feel any solic- 
itude for the fate of the Indians, may be ridiculed as false 
philanthropy, and morbid sensibility. Others may boldly 
say, ** Their blood be upon us," and sneer at scruples as weak- 
nesses, unbecoming the stem character of a politician. 

7. If, sir, in order to become such, it is necessary to divest 
the mind of the principles of good faith and moral obligation, 
and harden the heart against every touch of humanity, I con- 
fess that I am not, and by the blessing of Heaven, will never 
be, a politician. 

8. Sir, we cannot wholly silence the monitor within. It 
may not be heard amidst the ckshings of the arena, in the 
tempest and convulsions of political contentions, but its " still 
small voice" will speak to us, when we meditate alone at 
jBTiQntide ; in the silent watches of the night ; when we lie 
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dowmund^eu we ruse up from a solilary piibw; and mAftt 
deead hour, whfin " not what we have done for 0iiMelTet9i» hoi 
what we hate done for others," will be our joy a^d ourstiengtht 
and when to have secured^ even to the poor and deopised. 
Indian, a spot of eardi upon which to rest hia aching head, to 
have given him but a cup of cold water in charity, wiE be a 
greater tiea8UiEe» than to have been th^ conqu^Nir of king^i? 
dooiB,- and lived in luxury np(m iheor spoils. .i)^atib vt{ 

QuBsnoKS. Who were the Cherokees t How did they coff^wrviMM oikitAmtr- 
icmJMianef F^ruhai an they diaHnguiehedt Wh^^M^m^if taM e d ^ 

^ .ificq lisxft isaad tWtKv/ 
LESSON LXXVII .aaaimoiq ruo x'^fsf/il 



1. 8ygft«l»iai[lmiBtrtiato di£ Yc»xl; ^3BHlfeanfi<^Wug>iiBil(4IUBftiibiiBd 



S. Quaint, odd, singular. 



[best. 



BoiiJKMitc(Tfift8SHafi^Ma9>rm4t7nmftb^^ (Po/ioq ni oil) 

8. Cen'tu-iy, a hundred zaMsan ro^ fi^t-v-nl 

wona I .9 
EaaoKB. -^ 1 ..JDiPi-gunt for cUPigeht ; 1 . aofumak for eol'emn ; 4. •#At<rM for aca^Pf « • 

. ? .THE jpLD MAN'S COUNSEL. . , 
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Or recognition of die Eternal Mind,. 
Who veils his glory with the elements. 

2. One such I knew long since, a white-haired man, 
Pithy of speech, and merry when he would; 

A genial optimist, who daily drew 
From what he saw his quaint moralities. 
Kindly he held communion, though so old, 
With me, a dreaming boy, and taught me much, 
That hooks tell .nf[>t, and I shall ne'er ibrget. 

a 

3. The sun of May was bright in middle heaven, 
And steeped the sprouting forests, the green hills, 
And emerald wheat-fields, in his yellow light. 
Upon the apple-tree, where rosy buds 

Stood clustered, ready to burst forth in bloom, 
The robin warbled forth his full, clear note 
For hours, and wearied not. 

4. Within the woods, 

"VV^hose young and half^transparent leaves, scarce cast 

A shade, gay circle's of anemones 

Danced on their stalks; the shad-bush, white with flowers 

Brightened the glens ; the new-leaved bnttemtit. 

And quivering poplar, to the roving breeze 

Gave a balsamic fragrance. 

5. In the fields, 

I saw the pulses of the gentle wind 

On the young grass. My heart was touched with joy, 

At so much beauty, flushing every hour 

Into a fuller beauty ; hut my friend. 

The thoughtfolnncient, standiuj^ at my side. 

Gazed on it mildly sad. I ashed him why. 

6. " Well may'st thou join in gladness,'' he replied, 

" With the glad earth, her springing plants and flowen^ 
28* 
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And this soft wind', the herald of &e green. 
Luxuriant summer. Thou art young, like tkeiii« 
And well may'st thou rejoice. But while the flight 
Of seasons fills and knits thy spreading frame, 
It withers mine, and thins my hair, and dims 
These eyes, whose fading light shall soon he quenched 
In utter darkness. Hearest thou that hird ? *' 

7. I listened, and from midst the depth of woods 
Heard the low signal of the grouse,*that wears 
A sahle ruflT around his mottled neck; 
Partridge they call him by our northern streams, 
And pheasant by the Delaware.^ He beat 

'Gainst his barred sides his speckled wings, and made 
A sound like distant thunder ; slow the strokes 
At first, then fast and faster, till at length 
They p^'*9ed into a murmur, and were still, 

8. " There hast thou," said my friend, " a fitting type 
Of human life. 'T is an old truth, I know, 

- But images like these will freshen truth. 
Slow pass our days in childhood, every day 
Seems like a century ; rapidly they glide 
In manhood, and in life's decline they fly ; 
Till days and seasons flit before the mind 
As flit the snow*flakes in a winter storm. 
Seen rather than distinguished. 

9. « Ah ! I seem 
As if I sat within a helpless bark, 

By swiftly-running waters hurried on, 

To shoot some mighty cliff. Along the banks, 

Grove after grove, rock after frowning rock, 

> ■ ■ — ... ■ II ■' 

Non.— A Delaware; a river, 400 miles in length, separating New Jerae/ from 
Pennsylraaia. 
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Bale sands, and pleasant homesteads, flvWery nooks, 

And isles, and whirlpools in the stream, appear 

Each after .isach ; but the devoted skiff 

Darts by so swiftly, that their images 

Dwell not upon the mind, or only dwell 

In dim confusion ; faster yet I sweep 

By other banks^ and the great gulf is near. 

JO. " Wisely, my son, white )ret thy days are long. 
And this fair change of seasons passes slow, 
Gather and treasure up the good they yield, — 
All that they teach of virtue, of pure thoughts, 
And kind affections, reverence for thy God, 
And for &y brethren ; so, when thou shalt come 
Into these barren years that fleet away 
Before their fruits are ripe, thou may'st not bring 
A mind unfurnii^ed, and a withered heart." 

11. Long since that white-haired ancient slept, — but still, 
When the red flower-buds crowd the orchard bough, 
And the ruffed groUse is drumming far within 
The woods, his venerable form again 
Is at my side, his voice is in my ear. 

QvBsnoiM. «1. What U said of some men among our hills and raVefsf 8. Be* 
■crihe the one mentioned in this piece. 2. What did he do with his young friend } 

6. What were- the feelings of his young friend when loolcing upon the green fields 
and blooming flowers around him 9 5. What were the old man's feelings f 6. What 
did he say to his young friend ? 7. What was heard midst the depth of woods % 

7. What ia the DdatDare 7 8. To what did the old man compare the dramming of 
the grouse f 9. What did he say of himself? 10. What counsel did he give his 
f oung friend } 
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LESSON Lxxvm. 

Spdl and Define. 



1. YbuijvtdMf yatdi for grap«'TlaM. . 
1. lA'ra, Uqaid matter ejected from rol- 
8. Base, the bottom. ' [canoes. 

S. Cra'ter, the mouth of a roleaiiio. 
4. Scath'ed, destroyed. [smoke, &c. 

4. Yol-ca'no, a mountain that ejects fire, 

5. Pic<tur*esque', beautiful, like a picture. 
8. Pros'peets, riovra -of tUal^ aft a dis- 
tance. 



9. Paa*«-ra.'ma, a painting repiwonting 
objects as they appear ia motion. 
13. Daint'y, soft, liffht. 

13. Seo'rl'a, drossy, rolcaaic matter. 

14. Smol'der-ing, smoking without vent 

15. Piston, a cylinder used In engines. 
10. Au-then'tic-a-ted, genuine. 

17. In-ferfnalfPertatninsto^haiaftverre' 
gions. 



Eb&obs. — 1. Gradoo<U for grad'u-al; 1. lafvyfor lafva; I. i-deef for i-dtfa; 
8. Bur'JU for aur'fetees 3. geth'er-ed for gath'tr-ti; 4. eofyum for. col'ujnn ; 
6. trac for tract ; 9. pan-o-ra^ma for fum-^rdfrna; 11. swl^ 'for ^mKIwi; 
Vk bakfrp^ for bar^rmf IB, un-^Ufy for wt^tea^y* 



ASQwn: OF vssuvnxs.* 



X. *r. ffiA3>LY. 



1. The morning was bright and clear when we commenced 
our a^oeat* For some ^ime it was gradual; liie road passing 
through extefidive and beautiful vineyards. The scene, how- 
ever, gradually diminished in beauty until we came to the 
region of pure lava. I can convey to you no idea of the, feel- 
ings this utterly barren, lava desert at first excites. 

2. There it spreads, black, broken, and rough, just as it 
cooled in its slow and troubled march for the sea. Here it 
met an obstacle, and rose into a barrier; there it fell ofi* into 
ridges that cracked and broke into fragments, till the whole 
inclined plain, that spreads off from the base of the pyrairiid 
in which is the crater, appears as if the earth had been vio- 
lently shaken, till all the large and loose portions had risen to 
the surface. 

3. Sometimes you can trace for some distance, a sort of cir- 
cular wall of cooled lava, behind which the red-hot stream had 

NoTB — « Vesuvius (ve-su'vl-us) ; a noted volcano about a mile and a quarter 
trem Naples, in Italy. It is three quarters of a mile high, and a column of smoke \a 
eonstaatly ascending from the crater. # 



IBPiiheied aB4 ^liravd Uke a hroyr of wmUh. Nothio^ c4MiI(i 
b9 mcoB djpeaiy«ikl-de9olfi^. Through thisibamntn^ I 

. 4. vMy eye waadered Jiithef aad thither oner iks^'txAihui 
and Uackcned. inass^ but ahnraya come lack ixkik» «iilei&ii peak, 
Irom whose top sileotly aseeaded a heavy eohmaiof smoke 
Soon after we mounted a ridge of ^axlh that.llie Tdlcnno-had 
spared, and on which stood the Ifennitage/ 

5. Before leiu^bQig it» we 4K)uld see tin its namow tof^. ex- 
tending neatly to the base of the peak* the forma of muka And 
horses, sk>wly n^rching in Indian^ file, and. oatrying acon- 
psi»y i&.advam^ iof us to.^ sainerdeatiiilition. Thsir a{9«ai^ 
ance at that^distaaceaad abeve us, cast in bold relief tigaxaat 
the. sky, was novel and- pictueesqae. 

6. We did not stop at the Hermitagser hatpinhiiiigi'fiirB^fat 
'on, soon jceached the field of iava, throngh whiebeur avaimaki 
j[)icli;ed their way with most praieewco^thy care,^ As 1 was 
siiowly erossini^thisroughiraet,! saw, in the disiftDca, tweafty 
or thirty mules and horses, saddled and bridled, scattered 
ajpcMand a,t the base of the peak, aniidst the lava* and. on the 
opec^inountaiA ai^e, like a|LiArab''«an3^,in ^a^desefti 

.7. Hefe, we also disiaounted and hegaii themostipe^n- 
dioular ascent. The company, beiforeus^ looked like dwarfs 
clinging ^othe side. -of the moujatain, Theire was a lady 
^aiQopg them, whO) with« bridle around her wajst, ym» pulled 
up by thq guide. Ours also^tar^t^d with a hridle^utt I tdd 
him to thj^ow it away^ as I could take eare ofmys^elL 

8, IJalf way yp, yfe <?aine upoA a snpw^hank> on which I 
coole4 my ;parchQd Ijps^ A&^XK and again we w^e compeljed 
to rest, butwithout ]Begi;^tj for wheiiewr wetwmed our eyes 

below, they were met by-dlie. 9f.th^}|ii06t>:^pcMi|n9^<^^ F<^P<^ 

the sun ever shone va^n . 

■••>•* ■ -'■ i . I ■ .. ..III. ■■■■,■ 

.Notas. — aHer'mitage ; a honae of entertainment kept by a monk, b The 'In* 
4iaiM, In theSr native forests, always vralk in a narrow path, one after thd other 
• Se* Anibs, p. 260, note a. 
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9* There was die bay of Napless,* &e iskitfte of Capri ani 
bdim»'' beyond whicb the Uue MediHerranean* melted ^iwtiy 
into the mild horizon; nearer slept l3ie ei^i wkh its palaces 
and toweiiB, while far inkiki, 6n, on, tUl the eyes giew dim 
with ike extended prospect, swept away the whole '* ^mpagna 
Mice,"' or happy country^ in a glorious panorama of tillages, 
TiUaSf fields, and vineyatds. 

10. Around me, was piled lava that had once poured in a 
ledobot stream where I sat ; and close beneath me, an im- 
mense cavity, where a volcano had once raged and died. 
When near the top, as I stood looking i^ on the world bdkiw, a 
dense oloud of mist, faoxtie by the wind, swept ore¥ and-annmd 
me, Uotting out, in an instant, eyerytlmig from my islght. 

11. A cold breeze accompanied it, and the sudden change, 
frmea broad sunlight and an almost boundless prospect, to Sud- 
4en twilight and a few feet of broken lava, was so diiMuigand 
gioomy, that it for a moment damped my ardor. Our guide, 
however, told va it would soon pass, so we rallied our spirits 
and pushed on. 

13. At length we reached the top, and lo, a banen, deso- 
late, uneven field spread out before us, filled with apertuMs, 
from whidi were issuing jets of steam, and over which Uew 
a edd and chilling wind, vrhBe fragments of mist tiaveieed it, 
like spirits fleeing from tfae.gulf that yawned behind tftuBm. 

13. Passing over tiiis with dainty footsteps, and feeling 
every moment as if the crust would break beneath our feet, 
we reached, at last, the ve^ of ike crater ; and the Immense 
basin, with its black, smoking cone in tiie center, was below 
us. From the red-hot mouth, boiled out, last and fierce, an 
immense column of smoke^ accompanied, at intervals, wfdi a 
heavy sound, and jets of red-hot scoria. 

NofBS. — A Na'plfls ; a beautiful city in Italy, nearly as large as New York, situ- 
ated on tlM liay of Naplesj near Veeuvine. ^ Capri (ki'prC) and lachia (to'-ke-a); 
•maU ielands in tlia bay of Naples, e Mediterra'nean ; a large sea, lying between 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 4 Campagna felice (kim-pSn'ya fel-Ctirii^ ; an ItaUn 
opnMion signifying as giren in the piece. 



•> 14* Thia was more than I anticipated* I expected to see 
only a crater, and a smQldering heap. 3ut the mountain 
was in more than conuooon agitation, and had been throughout 
the.winter. It seemi^d to sympathize with Etna* and other 
voleanoes, that appear to have chosen this year for a general 
wakiog up, I could compare :t to nothing, but the working 
of an immense steam-engind. 

15. It had a steady sound like the working of a heavy pis- 
ton, while at short intervals, the valve seemed to lift, and the 
ateam escape with an explosion; and at the same time, the 
hkck smoke and lurid blaze would shoot from the mouth, and 
ik» red-hot scoria rise forty or fifty feet into the air. 

16* At the moment of explosion, the mouth of the cone 
seaoied in a blaze, and the masses of scoria thrown out, some 
of which would weigh fifteen or twenty pounds, resembled 
huge «1dIs of blood, -^ they were of that deep red* flesh dolor. 
I. deemed myself fortunate in the time I visited it, for I saw a 
real, UTipg,or as Carlylo^ would say, an authenticated volcano. 

17. There was a truth, and reality, and power about it, that 
dMuoed and awed me. I could count the strokes of that tre- 
laendous engine, as it thundered on in the bowels of the earth, 
aBji see the fruits of its infdmal labor, as it hurled them into 
tW upper air, as if on purpose to startle man, with the prep- 
aralifns that were going. on under him. 

IS. That mountain, huge as it was, seemed light to the 
pow«r beneath it, and I thought it felt unsteady cm its base, as 
if conscious of the strength of its foe. 

NoTXS. — •EVna; a noted volcanic mountain. on the eastern coast of the island 
of Sielly, more thaa tiro miles high, c Cerlyte (kftr-UleO ; mi English writer of cob- 
rfderablA celebrity. 

Qomnoirs. 1. What is VetuviU9 ? 2. How does the tatva appter about Yaia- 
▼iusf 4. What is seen ascending from its summit ? ft. Whaii§theSermitiaget 
6. How do the Indians travel t 8. What did the author meet with, when halt 
way up the mountain? 8. What does he say of the prospect below? 9. Whai 
ia iaid of Ndplea 7 9. What are Capri and leehia 7 9. What is the MedUenth 
meant 9. What is meant bycampagnafelieeJ 12. What is the appearance of 
the summit of the volcano? 15. What did its sound resemble? 18. How did Um 
mooatain appear, when cojmi^ared with the power beneath it? 
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LESSON LXXIX. 

• . . . » 

1. De-tcmd'od, wmt down. f td In-tenMlr, to an eaitittno degni 



I. Bo^iU-ai'tion, demaiid. 
3. Im-preg'na-tedf filled. 
8 Stran'gle, to -choke. 
7. Yerge, the brink, edge. 

11. Im-bed'ded, inclosed. 

12. Gon-t!n'u-eaS| connected. 



14. Smoth'er-ed, etifled. 

15. Pref er-H-ble, more doiifable. 
le. Qra4ter«ai'iionyjMtoiitalttB«|it. 

15. Doom'ed, destined, &t^d. 

16. Ex-hanat'ed, fatigued. 



ERRoas. — 1. Nex for next; 2. c/^« for eiefts; 4. $rotcd'ing for shroud'ing, 

tOetuPjfg Si hoo-ramf fyfkttr-rahf; 18. tm-^^rH^mtf'inf fot Uii-dar-miiifiMgi Uk JUapi^- 
teard for homeward. 



ASCENT OP VESUVIUS^— CoNCLUPiD. 

J. T. H«AB^T. 

1. Wb next descended^ into die ciater, and liewevorilight 
a liiiBg mie may deem it in ordinary times, it waa a giate 
matter lor roe. Both hands and feet had neverbelb^ beeR-ki 
such UTgent leqiiiaitien. 

2i The path dt times was iiot a foot wide, and indeed, was 
not a path, but clefts in the cocks^ where often a aingle misstep 
wo\M have sent one to the bottom of the timter, while lava 
rocks, cracked at their base, and apparently awaiting but a 
slight touch to shake diem down on you, hung overhead* 

3. Frequency my only course was to He against the tock* 
and cling with my hands to the prc^ec^ng points, white, erei 
and anon, from out some aperture would shoot jets <^ s^am 
so impregnated with sulphur, as almost to strangle me. 

4. My guide would then be hid from my sight, and I had 
nothing to do, but to hang on and cough, while I knew diaf a 
tiiotisand feet were above and below me.*" At other times, die 
crater would be filled with vapor up to the rim, shrouding 

NoTM. — « The first descent into the crater of Vesurios, of wh^ch we lia.TO aaj 
fiGCOuntj was made in 1801, by a compaay of Fienchmen. b Tho d^itii of th» ontM 
Ja uiually reckoned about ISOO foat. 
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evety&ing from our sdght, even ike fiery cone, while we hung 
midway on the rocks^ and .stood and listened. 

5. Amidst the rolling vapor, I could hear the churning oi 
that txemendous engine, and the explosion that sent the scoria 
into the air, and then, after a moment of deep silence, the 
clatter of the returning fragments, like haiktones on dry 
leaves, far, far below me. 

6. It was sufficiently startling and gmnd, to stand half-way 
down that crater, with your feet on smoking sulphur and your 
hand on rocks so hot that you shrunk from the touch, and to 
gaze down on that terrific, fiery energy, without wrapping it 
in gloom, and adding deeper mystery to its already mysterious 
workings. 

7. A puff of air would then sweep through the cavity, 
dashing the mist against its sides, and sending it, like fright- 
eaed spirits, over the verge. I almost expected to see a 
change when the light again feU on it, but there it stood, 
chuming on as steady and stem as ever. 

8. We at length reached the bottom, and sitting down at a 
respectful distance from the base of the cone, enjoyed the 
sublime spectacle. There we were, deep down in the bowels 
of the mountain, while far up on the brink of the crater, like 
children in size, sat a group of men, sending their hurrah 
down at every discharge of scoria. 

9» Before me, ascended a column of rolling smoke, while 
every few seconds the melted mass was ejected into the air, 
with a report that made me measure rather wistfully the dis- 
tance between us and the top. Our guide took some coppers, 
and aS' the scoria fell a little distance ofi*, he would run up 
the sides of the cone, drop them into the smaller portions, 
and retreat before a second discharge. 

10. It was amusing to see how coolly he would stand, and 
look up to the descending fragments of fire» — some of which, 
had they struck him, would have crushed him to the earth, 
— and calculate their descent so nicely, that with a slight 
niovement, he could escape each. 

29 
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11. When the scoria cooled, the coppers were left im 
bedded in it, and thus carried off as remembrances of Vesu- 
Tius. We went around the crater, continually descending 
until we came to the lowest part, close to the base of the 
cone. 

12. Here the lava was gathering, and cooling, and cracking 
off in large rolls, with that low, continuous sound which is 
alwa3rs made by the rapid cooling of an intensely heated mass. 
I ascended a little eminence, which the lava was slowly under^ 
mining, and thrust my cane into the melted substance. It 
was so hot that I had to cover my face with my cap, in order 
to hold my stick in it for a single moment. 

13. As I stood, and saw fold after fold slowly roll over and 
fall off, and heard the firing of the volcano above me, and saw, 
nearly a hundred feet over my head, red-hot masses of scoria 
suspended in the air, I am net ashamed to say I felt a little 
uncomfortable. I looked above and around, and saw that it 
needed but a slight tremulous motion, to confine me there for- 
ever. 

14. It was not the work of five or ten minutes to reach the 
lofty top, and a little heavier discharge of fire, — a small 
shower of ashes, — and I should have been smothered, or 
crisped in a moment. There may have been no danger, but 
one cannot escape the belief of it, when at times he is com- 
pelled to dodge flaming masses of scoria, that otherwise would 
smite him to the earth. 

16. We ascended by a different and much easier path. It 
is longer but far preferable to the one we came down. It 
led us to the other side of the crater, from which we looked 
down on Pompeii.* I could trace the stream of lava to the 
plain, and could well imagine the consternation of the inhab- 
itants of the doomed city, as the storm of ashes shot off from its 
bosom. 

NoTX. — » Pompeii (pom-pft'yl) ; an ancient city of Italy, overwhelmed by an erup- 
tion of Yemiriua in 79. It was opened in 1748, and many objects of interast, as 
Matuas, manuscripts, ice, were found, and deposltsii in tlie museums of Naples ami 
•iher places. 
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16. Weary and exhausted, we descended by a difierent 
route through a bed of ashes that reached from the top to the 
bottom of the hill, mounted our horses and rode homeward 
richly rewarded for our labor and toil. 

QuBBTioNi. 1. When and by whom teaa the first descent into the ettxter of 
Teautixu made t 4. WhtU is the depth of the crater usually reckoned to (^f 
& What is tha Tiew when half-way down the crater? 8. How did the men at tha 
top appear f 12. What is said of the heat of the lava ? 14. Is there any danger in de- 
■cending into the crater of Vesuvius ? 15. How did they ascend out of the crater } 
16. What woe Pompeiif and when teas it overtohelmedf 16. Wh<it obJeet9 »/ inter' 
t$t were found m U when it was opened 7 



LESSON LXXX. 
Spdl and Define. 



1. Tn/phies, arms, &c., taken from an 
1. Sig'net, haying a seal. [enemy. 

S. Haunt'ed, frequented by apparitions. 
3. Sen'tries, soldiers placed on guard, 
i. Gom'rades, companions. 



5. Ghastly, pale, death-like. 

5. Knell, the sound of a funeral ball. 

7. Pa'geant-ry, show. 

8. Plight'ed, pledged. 

9. Im-mor'tal, exempted fjrom death. 



Errors. — 1. Troph'iea iot trd'phies ; 3. sriek for shriek; 4. poil'ed tot piPed, 
8. eo'Jtr tot soldier ; 9, bawn for born; 9. doiefotdie. 



MARCO BOZZARIS.* 



F. HALLECK. 

[The pupil may point out the parts of this piece, to which the first, secondi 
and fourth rules for modulation will apply, and tell how each should be read. 
See Modulation, p. 68.] 

• * . 

1. At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk** was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece,* her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power. 

^^-»"^— ^— III ■ I . J ■ .1 I ■ .■ ■ 

NoTBs. — • Mar'co Bozzaris (bcz-z&'ris) ; a Grecian commander, who fell in an at* 
tack upon the Turkish camp at Lapsi, the site of the ancient Plattea, August 20, 
1823. bin 1821 the Greeks determined to throw off the Turkish yoke and become 
indejfendent. The Turks learning their intention, immediately commenced a cruel 
war, vrith the intention of utterly exterminating them, and possessing their country ; 
but by the friendly interference of other*nations, they obtained their independence, 
and still retain it. ^ See Greece, p. 303, note a. 
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In dreetnSt duough camp and court, he boie 
The trophies of a conqueror. 

In dreams his song of triumph heard; 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring; 
Then passed that monarch's throne — a king; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden's garden bird/ 

2, At midnight, m the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote^ band, 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian's*" thousands stood. 
There had the glad earth drank their blood 

On old Plataea's* day ; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there. 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare 

As quick, as far as they. 

3. An hour passed on ; the Turk awoke ; 

That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke to hear his sentries shriek, 

" To arms ! they come ! the Greek ! the Greek ! ** 
He woke to die midst flame, and smoke. 
And shout, and groan, and saber-stroke. 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 

■ ■ "-J ■ — 1- f1 __ _ UJ ■_ J. ■■ I I. — w w—' -» 

Nonu. — « The bird o^ paradise is probably feferred to. It is about twelve Incliefl 
in length from the end of the bill to the end of the real tail, or two feet four inches 
to the end of the longest feathers, and its plumage is very beautiAil. It is found in 
New Guinea, Japan, China, Pexaia, and other parts of India, b The Suliots are a 
brave people, of Grecian descent, once living in a province in the southern pari of 
Turkey in Europe, the capital of which was Suli. In 18Q2, they fled into Greece, 
and on the brealclng out of the revolution, in 1821, they adhered to the Grecian cause 
of liberty, with the brave Bozzaris as their leader, c Per'sian ; Mardonius^ the com- 
mander of the Persians in the battle of Plaiaea. d Platao'a ; a town in ancient G|Bece, 
celebrated for the battle in which the Persians were defeated by the Greelcs, 479 yean 
bttfore Christ. 



As lightnings from the motintain-^loud; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet load, 

Bozzaris cheer his band ; ^- 
'< Strike — till the hist armed foe espixes ; 
Strike — for yoar altaits and your fires ; 
Strike ^-^ for the green graves of your sirM, 

God, and your native land I ^ 

4. They fought like btave men, long and well ; 

They piled the ground with Moslem' slaittj 
• They conquered, but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades sa\^ 
His smile when rung their proud huttttb, 

And the red field was won ; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly «is to a night's repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

5. Gome to the bridal chamber, Death ! 

Come to the mother when she feels. 
For the first time, her first-bora's breath ; 

Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 
Come in consumption's ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean-storm; 
Come when the heart beats high and waring 
With banquet-song, and dance, and wine. 
And thou art terrible ; — the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bief, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear, 

Of agony, are thine. 



■tAMttrtltf 



Nonk — a Moslem (mozlem) ; Muiwiilinana, orthodox MohammadaiM. 
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6. But to tlie hero, when his swoid 

Has won the battle of the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word; 
And in his hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come when his task of fame is wrooght ; 
Gome with her laurel-leaf, blood-wrought; 

Come in her crowning hour, and then 
Thy sunken eye's unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 

Of sky and stars to prisoned men; — . 

Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles^ were nigh 

To the world-seeking Genoese,^ 
When the land-wind, from woods of palmy 
And orange-groves, and fields of balm, 

Blew o'er the Haytian"^ seas. 

7. Bozzaris ! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time, 
Rest thee ; thefe is no prouder grave 

Even in her own proud clime. 
She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume. 
Like torn branch from death's leafless tree, 
In sorrow's pomp and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb. 

8. But she rememoera thee as one 
Long loved, and for a season gone ; 

NoTSB. — ^In'dian isles; the West Indies, discovered hj Columbos in 1492. 
b Genoese (jen*o-toO » && inhabitant of Genoa, in Italy, here meaning CSolumbiuu 
G Haytian seas (hft'tl-Aa, or, hj the poet, h&t'yan) ; the seas lying about the isbad of 
Haytl. 
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For thee her poet's lyre is wreathed, 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed; 
For thee she rings the birth-day bells ; 
Of thee her babes' first lispiiag tells ; 
For thine, her evening prayer is said 
At palace couch and cottage bed ; 
Her soldier closing with the foe, 
Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 
His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy &te, and checks her tears. 

9. And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and &ded cheek 
I read the grief she will tfot speak, 

The memory of her buried joys, 
And even she who gave thee birth, 
Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth, 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh ; 
For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's, 
One of the few, the immortal names 

That were not born to die. 

QusmoNB. Who mu Marco Boxxaria f 1. In what year did tAc OreA§ deter- 
mine to become independent t 1. What did the Turke do on learning their intent 
tionf 1. By what means did the Oreeke obtain their independenctt 1. WhtU it 
eaid of the bird of paradise f 2. Who toere the Suliote I 2. Who tcae their leader t 
2. Who teaa the Persian rtferred to 9 2. What ia said tfPUstaat 3. When did 
the battle of Plataa taie placet 4. What is meant by MbsUmt & What ie 
meant by the Indiem islet % & Who ie miscmt by Qemese t t. What art ike May- 
tfanwtMt 



Uk 
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LESSON LXXXI. 
Spell €md Define. 



1. De-grade', to ledacetaMtlautJoB. 
a. Foc-ti'tious, artificifl. 
8. Slug'gardi, idle persone. 

3. De-lu'eion, amieleadiagof the mte^ 

4. Gom-mu'ni-tfj eocietf at laj^ 

4. Ob-li-ga-tions, the binding powere of 
duty. 



S. Bepm4aflioa, «huMiter. 

5. Fa'tri'Ots, lovere pftheir eontttrj. 

6. Dif-fuse', to spread. 

tf. BaHot-boz, a box for reeehing Totce; 

6. Dam'a-ep^if, j^ IfS^r of the people. 

7. Sep'ul-cher, a grave, a topib. 

7. I>e*Tot'ed, eet apart or dedicated. 



Ehrobs. — 2. To-war^ tot tf/toard ; SL fust tot Jim ; t. ac9 for acts; 3, thid 
for t?uU; 4. Hvefleat for Up^limi 4. «e»^AI*f for MmeUkfttg; 4, ^JUrta for 



W. a. OBOSBTt 

1. Degrade the free school, and you degrade the people. 
In the footsteps of that degradation follow poverty oppression, 

_ < 

crime, anfl anarchy. Elevate the free school, and you elevate 
the character of the people. You lift up the down-trodden, 
and give new courage to the faint-hearted. You break the 
sword and spear of the strong, and gird the weak with triple 
armor. 

2. You strengthen the links of the golden chain which 
bind^ maa to ma^i, and. eaxth to heaven. Yoi| ta^ ^ first 
great step toward abolishing the factitious distnictioQS w]^h 
are peimitted to exist in society, and make the eqw^lity of 
man a living reality. You hasten the coming of those pre- 
dicted ages, when man shall be re-created in the iporal image 
of his Maker, and earth become again an Eden.*^ 

3. In this great work there should be no sluggards. Let no 
man cheat himself with the delusion that he is but one, and, 
^erefore, it matters little whether he acts or not; of such 
units is the sum total of mankind made up. Let no man do 



NoTH. — a E'den (Cden) ; reference is here made to the garden of Eden, In which 
Adam and Eve were placed, supposed to hare been on the rirer Euphratee, a Uttit 
north of the Persian Gulf. 
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himself- the gross injustice to believe, and act upon th3 belief^ 
that he can exert no influence. 

4. Every member of the Cohuhunity can do something to 
advance the work, and is bound, by the most solemn obliga* 
tions, to do what he can. It matters not what may be his con- 
dition or calling ; — whether the station he occupies is public 
or private ; whether he is surrounded by the luxuries of civil- 
ized life, or in want even of its necessaries; — there is that 
in this cause which should excite his liveliest interest, and 
call forth his noblest efforts. 

5. Tliie preservation of our civil and religious rights, of repu- 
tation, of property, the present and future well-bdng of the 
state, ourselves, and our children, demand at our hands, 
prompt, efficient, unwearied action. It appeals to us as 
Christians, philanthropists, patriots. 

B: As we would diffusie, far and wide, the blessed influences 
of the religroni of Jesus, as we would uphbld th^ dignity of 
human nature, as we would save the ballot-box and the tr^d 
by jury, the life-breath and the life-blood of the lepablic, from 
becoming the senseless echo of the demagogue, the instroment 
of oppressioh and wrong, be it ours to cherish, encourage, ele- 
vate the free school. 

7. In the hands of the people is its destiny. We may 
make it what we will, our glory or our shame. The safe and 
sure foundation, or the sepulcher of oar hopes. To what 
worthier cause cail our ittfluence be lent ? To' what holier 
siervice can a nation's lifetime be devoted ? 

QiTESTioNei. 1. What Id the effect of degradinj^ free t^chooliY 1. What latta* 
e^ect of elevating^ them f 3. What wai Eden, and nihere situated t 4. Should anj 
one excuse himself from acting in the cause of schools, hecause of hit profeMlo&f 
t. In whfjie hands U the destiny of the free schools Y 7. WhAt can they main 
tiMmY 
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LESSON LXXXIl. 
SpeU and Define 



8. Cred'it-onii peraons who give cradit. 

3. Sea'ter-ces, Roman coias. 

3. Tri'reme, a galley with three henchea 

of oars on aeida. 
19. Fa-tri'cian, a nobleman. 
23. Le'gions, bodies of in&ntry. 
27. Thun'der-bolt, a ahafl of lightning. 
87. Pes'ti-lence, the plague, a mortal and 
contagious disease. 



31. Lic'tors, officers among the fU>manf. 
31. Con'sul, the chief magistrate of the 

Roman republic. 
33. Feuds, quarrels. 

40. Gew'gaws, showy trifles. 

41. Knights, armed horsemen. 

41 . Treach'er-y, violatioa of laith or tm&h. 

43. Rev'e-nues, incomes. 

44. Sumpt'u-ous, costly, magnificent. 



Erkors. — 12. Gom for gone; H. gawda for gods; 19. /oPler-ed for fol'low-ed ■ 
27. drugw for dregt; 31. rPvl for rPval; 36. grots for fr0et; 41. ta w iUafbtta!uni9 
43. baifg'^n fn beg*gar9. 

CATILINE*' AND AURELIA.i' 

CBOLT. 

1. Aurdia, Wliat answers for this pile of bills, my lord ? 

2. Catiline. Who can have sent them here ? 

3. Aurelia. Your creditors ? 

As if some demon woke them all at once. 

These having been crowding on me since the mom. 

Here, Caius Curtius*^ claims the prompt discharge 

Of his half million sesterces ;** beside 

The interest on your bond, ten thousand more. 

Six thousand for your Tyrian" canopy; 

Here, your Persian horses,^ your trireme. 

Here, debt on debt. Will you discharge them now ? 



NoTBs. — a Catiline (kat-Mlne); a Roman of patrician birth, who had fallen into 
great debt, and in ord«r to extricate himself, formed a conspiracy to overthrow the 
fOTernmoit of Rome, and place himself in the highest power. This conspiracy waa 
suppressed by the consul Cicero, some of the conspirators being put. to death, and 
Catiline slain in battle, 62 years before Christ, b Au-reli-a ; the second wife of Cat- 
iline, and daughter of Caius Marius. cCaius Curtius (Ic&l-us kur'she'us); a Ro- 
man of no distinction, probably used here as a fictitious name. ^ Haifa million of 
sesterces would be valued at 20,000 dollars, the sesterce being worth about 4 cent*. 
• The Tjrrians excelled in dyeing purple, and the most expensive fabrics of that color 
were usually procured in Tyre. ' The Arabian horses are more highly valued than 
any others, and probably the Persian next. A good Arabian horse is worth from 
1600 to aoOO dollars. 
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4. Catiline, I '11 think of it. 

5. Aurelia, It must be now ; this day ! 
Or by to-morrow, we shall have no home. 

6. Catiline. 'T will soon be all the same. 

7. Aurelia, We are undone ! 

8. Catiline. Aurelia! 

All will be well ; but hear me ; stay a little. 
I had intended to coi^ult with you 
On our departure from the city. 

9. Aurelia. [ladignantly and 8urpriaed.J Kome ! ^ 

10. Catiline, Even so, Aurelia ! even so ; we must leaY% 

Rome. 

11. Aurelia. Let me look on you ; are you Catiline ? 

12. Catiline. I know not what I am, and we must be gone 
Id. Aurelia. Madness ! let them take all? 

14. Catiline. The gods will have it so J 

15. Aurelia. Seize on your house ? 

16. Catiline, Seize my last sesterce ! let them have their 

will. 
We must endure. Ay, ransack, ruin all ; 
Tear up my father's grave, tear out my heart. 
The world is wide. Can we not dig or beg ? 
Can we not find on earth a den and tomb ? 

17. Aurelia. Before I stir, they shall hew off my hands. 

18. Catiline. What 's to be done ? 

19. Aurelia, Now hear me, Catiline ; 

The day we wedded, — 'tis but three short years since I 

You were the first patrician here, and I 

Was Marius'*' daughter ! There was not in Borne 

An eye, however haughty, but would sink 

When I turned on it ; when I passed the streets, 

My chariot wheel was followed by a host 

Of your chief senators ; as if their gaze 

■i ' ■ I' I ... I II I » 

NoTBS. — a See Rome, p. 303, note b. b Ma'ri-us ; a distinguished general and « 
consul of Rome; he died 86 years before Christ. 
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Beheld an empress on its golden round, 
An earthly providence ! 

20. Catiline. 'T was so! 'twas so! 
But it is vanished, — gone. 

21. Aurdia. By yon.hright sun ! 

That day shall come again ; or in its piace, 
One that shall be an era to the world ! 

22. CatUinje, What *s in your thoughts ? 

23. Aurdia. Our high and hurried life 
Has left us strangers to each other's souls \ 
Bat now we think alike. You have a swora I 
Have had a famous name in the legions ! 

24 CatUim. Husk! 

25. AureUa. Have the walls ears ? Aks ! I wish tfaa/^a^t 
And tongues too, to bear witness to my oadi. 

And tell it to all Rome. 

26. CkUiline.' Would you destroy ? 

27. Aterdia. Were I a thunderbolt ! — 

Rome's ship is rotten ; 
Has she not cast you out ? and would you sink 
With her, when she can give you no gain else ^ 
Of her fierce fellowship ? Who 'd seek the chain 
That linked him to his mortal enemy? 
Who 'd face the pestilence in his foe's house ? 
Who, when the prisoner drinks by chance the cup, 
That was to be his death, would squeeze the dregs, 
To find a drop to bear him company? 

28. Catiline. It vnll not come to this. 

29. Aurdia. [HaughtUy.i I '11 not be dragged 
A show to all the city rabble ; — robbed, — 
Down to the very mantle on our backs, — 

A pair of branded beggars ! Doubtless Cicerb* — 

NoTB. — a Cic'e-ro ; the greatest of the Roman orators, and a conral of Home. H^ 
mcttrred the hatred of Catiline, in consequence of liia rigilant effiirta to suppraw %h» 
conspiracy of which Catiline was leader. 
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30. Catiline, Cursed b6 the ground he treads ! 
Name him no more. 

31. Aurelia. Doubtless, he 'U see us to the city gates ; 
*T will be the least respect that he can pay 

To his fallen rival. With all his lictors shouting, 
" Koom for the noble vagrants ; all caps off 
For Catiline ! for him that would be consul.*'* 

32. Catiline. [TamiDg away.] Thus to be like the scorpionj 

ringed with fire, 
Till I sting mine own heart ! [Aside.] There is no hope ! 

33. Aurelia. One hope there is, worth all the rest, — re* 

venge I 
The lime is harassed, poor, and >discontent ; 
Your spirit practiced, keen, and desperate, — 
The senate full of feuds, — the city vexed 
With petty tyranny, — the legions wronged. 
34 Catiline. Yet who has stirred? Woman, you paint 

the air 
With passion's pencil. 

35. Aurelia. Were my will a sword ! 

36. Catiline. Hear me, bold heart. The whole gross blood 

of Rome 
Could not atone my wrongs ! I 'm soul-shrunk, sick, 
Weary of man ! And now my mind is fixed 
For Libya ;** there to make companionship 
Rather of bear and tiger, — of the snake, — 
The lion in his hunger, — than of man ! 

37. Aurelia, I had a father once, who would have plunged 
Rome in the Tiber" for an angry look ! 

You saw our entrance from the Gaulish* war 

When Sylla* fled ? 

• II . , ■ I 11 1 1 1 ■ 

NoTBS — <i Catiline was a competitor with Cicero for the consulship. bLiVya; an 
ancient country of great extent, lying west of Egypt. « Tiber (ti'bcr) ; a river in 
Italy, 150 miles long, on which Rome is situated, d Marius passed over the Alp« 
into Gaul, now France, and having conquered the Ambrones and Teutones, a seQond 
triumph was decreed to him at Rome. • Sylla (silla) ; a general and dictator of 
Rome, distinguished for his abilities and great cruelty. At first he served in the army 
under IMtarius, but afterward became a great rival and enemy to him. 
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38. CatiHne. My legion was in Spain.^ 

39. Aurdia. Rome was all eyes ; the ancient tottered 

forth; 
The cripple propped his limbs beside the wall ; 
The dying left his bed to look and die 
The way before us was a sea of heads 
The way behind a torrent of brown spears 
So on we rode, in fierce and funeral pomp 
Through the long living streets. 

40. Catiline. Those triumphs^ are but gewgaws. All the 

earth, 
What is it ? Dust and smoke. I 've done with life ! 

41. Aurdia. Before that eve, one hundred senators, 
And fifteen hundred knights, had paid, in blood, 
The price of taunts, and treachery, and rebellion ! 
Were my tongue thunder, I would cry, revenge ! 

42. Catiline. No more of this. Begone and leave me ! 
There is a whirling lightness in my brain, 

That will not now bear questioning. Away ! 

[Aurelia mores slowly toward the door.] 

43. Where are our veterans now ? Look on these walls ; 
I cannot turn their tissues into life. 

Where are our revenues, — our chosen friends ? 
Are we not beggars ? Where have beggars friends ? 
I see no swords and bucklers on these floors ! 
I shake the state ! I, — what have I on earth 
But these two hands ? Must I not dig or starve ? — 

44. Come back ! I had forgot. My memory dies, 

I think, by the hour. Wlio sups with us to-night ? 
Let all be of the rarest ; — spare no cost. 
If 't is our last, — it may be, — let us sink 
In sumptuous ruin, with wonders round us ! 



Nom. — & Sfpain ; a country of Europe, south-west of France. >> See triumph 
p. a05| note b. 
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Our funeral pile shall send up amber smokes ; 
We *11 bum in myrrh or blood ! 

Quasnoira. Who v>aa Catiline t Why did he make a conspiracy againet the 
Roman government 7 Who suppressed this conspiracy 7 Who teas Aurelia7 
3. What is the value of a sesterce 7 3. Jn what art did the Tyrians excel 7 
3. What horses are considered the most valuable 7 17. What does Aurelia e&j of 
leaving Rome 7 19. Who teas Marius7 23. What does Aurelia saj of Catiline's 
name among the legions 7 29. Who was Cicero 7 29. Hoto did he incur the hatred 
of Catiline 7 31. What office did Catiline wish to obtain 7 36. What does Catiline 
WSJ of his wrongs 7 36. What was Libya 7 37. Where is the river Tibet 7 37. Why 
weu a triumph decreed toMarius7 37. W?u> was SyUa7 38. Where is Spain t 
44. How does Catiline say he will die 7 What moral may be learned from this dia^ 
lofoe? 



LESSON LXXXIII. 
SpeU and Define. 



2. Von-er-a'tion, tha highest degree of 
respect. 

2. In'Sti-tu'tions, rights and pririleges 

secured by the constitution. 

3. Suffrage, a vote. 

3. U-nirnim'i-ty, agreement in opinion. 

4. In-ad'e-quate, unequal to. 



5. Con-stit'u-ents, component parts. 

6. Em-bod'i-ment, a concentration of 

principles into one person or body. 
6. Trans-at-lan'tic, lying beyond the At< 
lantic ocean. [age life. 

6. Un-cir'il-iz-ed, unreclaimed from sav- 

7. Trans-cend'ent| of supreme excellence. 



Ebbors. — 2. lU-JlecsffoK re-Jlectsf ; 3. wat for what; 3. thut for that; 4. struck- 
ter for stru&ture; 6. ehil'dem for chil'dren; 6. na'ter for nafture; 7. stawk for 
stock. 



WASHINGTON.* 



D. WEBSTEK. 



1. America^ has furnished to the world the character of 
Washington! And if our American institutions had done 
nothmg else, that alone would have entitled them to the 
respect of mankind. 

2. Washington ! — " first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen ! " — Washington is all our own ! 
The enthusiastic veneration and regard in which the people 



NoTBs. — a See Washington ^ p. 283, note a. b See America, p. 282, note c 
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of the United States hold him, prove them to he worthy of 
such a countryman ; while his reputation ahroad, reflects the 
highest honor on his country and its institutions. 

3. I would cheerfully put the question to-day, to the intelli- 
gence of Europe" and the world, what character of the century, 
upon the whole, stands out in the relief of history, most pure, 
most respectable, most sublime ; and I doubt not, that by a 
Bufirage approaching to unanimity, the answer would be Wash- 
ington! 

4. This structure,^ by its uprightness, its durability, is no 
unfit emblem of his character. His public virtues and public 
principles, were as firm as the earth on which it stands ; his 
personal motives, as pure as the serene heaven in which its 
summit is lost. But, indeed, though a fit, it is an inadequate 
emMem. 

6. Towering high above the column which our hands haye 
builded, beheld not by the inhabitaints of a single city or a 
single stat6, ascends the colossal grandeur of his character and 
his life. In all the constituents of the one, in all the acts of 
the other, in all its titles to immortal love, admiration, and 
renown, it is an American production. It is the embodiment 
and vindication of our transatlantic liberty. 

6. Bom upon our soil, of parents also bom upon it ; never 
for a moment having had sight of the old world ; instructed, 
according to the modes of his time, only in the spare, plain, 
but wholesome elementary knowledge, which our institutions 
provide foi* the children of the pteople ; growing up behea&, 
and peni^trated by the genuine influences of American society; 
growing up amid 6ur expanding, but not luxurious civiliza- 
tion ; partaking in our great destiny of labor, our long contest 
with unreclaimed nature and uncivilised man, Our agony of 
glory, the war of independence, out great victory of peace, th€i 

NoTBs. —It Sea Europe, p. 109, note c. b Bunker Hill monument {s here referred 
to, at whose completion the oration was delivered, from which thit extract is mad«. 
6ee p. I74r, not^ (, 
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formation of ^e Union,* and llie establisluDent of the Gonstii 
tution,^ — he is all, aU our own ! I claim him for America ! 
7. In all the perils, in every daikened moment of the state, 
in the midst of the reproaches of enemies, and the misgivings 
of friends, I turn to that tmnscendent name, iofi courage and 
for consolation. To him who denies or doubts, whether our 
fervid liberty can be combined with law, with order, with the 
security of property, with the pursuit and advancement of hap> 
piness; to him who denies that our institutions are capable 
of producing exaltation of soul, and the passion of true glory ; 
to him who denies that we have contributed anything to the 
stock of great lessons and great examples, — to all these I 
reply, by pointing to Washington ! 

QuxflTioNB. 1. Hov doef tb* repuuUoa of Waslifaigtoa •Qbct his country f 
4. What is said of the rlrtaes of Washiogton ? 6. In what branchMi pf loaming ma 
Washington instructed) 



^-^•^•^■^••■"f*>^»»»~^«^w« 



1. Un-forl'ed, unfolded. 

1. Stand'ard, a staff with a flag. 

1. Bald'rick, a richlj ornamented helt. 
8. Ward, to fend ofl; to repel. 

2, Har^in-gers, forerunners, 



LESSON LXXXIV. 
SpeU and Define, 

3. Sa^bers, broad, heavy swords. 
8. Ck)w'er*{ng, timorous, cowardly. 

4. Ca-reer'ing, moving with speed. 

4. Bel'ii-ed, swelled with wind. 

5. Y^eVkin, the vault of heaven. 



Errobs.— 1. Stan'durd for stand'ard ; 1. gor'gt-ous tor gor^gwttt ; 1. aymfbU 
foxtymfbol; 2. vi&try far vicfto-ry ; 8. sig^nul fat aig'nai g 3. gUt'ning fox glWtm- 
ing ; 8. ven^gpiHMS foe vuifgmnw- 

7HE AJffEBJCAN VU^^f, 

J. B. DS4KB* 

1. Whb]» Freedom from^ her mounteln height 
Unfuiied her standard to the airv 
She tare the azure robe of night 
And set the stais of gknry there. 

*■————— i 1 1.1 I . . - . ■ ■ W|i I r I I II . I - I f 111 i,.l P Uf ^ — ^^^ 

NoTBs. — •■ See Union, p. 246, note a. ^ The constitution of the United States was 
adopted September 17, 1787, by a convention of delegates iron) the several states, 
assembled at Phil«delphi«, 
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She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldrick of the skies. 
And striped its pure, celestial white, 

With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 

She called her eagle hearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 

The symhol of her chosen land. 

2 Majestic monarch of the cloud, 

Who rear'st aloft thy regal form. 
To hear the tempest trumpings loud. 

And see the lightning lances driven. 
When strive the warriors of the storm 

And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven ; 
Child of the sun ! to thee 't is given 

To guard the banner of the free. 
To hover in the sulphur smoke^ 

To ward away the battle stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar. 

The harbingers of victory ! 

3. Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly. 

The sign of hope and triumph high ! 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 

And the long line comes gleaming on, — 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet. 

Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, — 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 

To where thy sky-bom glories bum ; 
And as his springing steps advance. 

Catch war and vengeance firom the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 

Heave in wild vinreaths the battle-shroud. 
And gory sabers rise and fall 

Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall, — 
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Then shall thy meteor glances glow. 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath 

Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 

4. Flag of the seas ! on ocean wave 

Thy stars shall glitter o*er the brave. 
When death, careering on the gale. 

Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 

Before the broadside's reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph o'er his closing eye. 

6. Flag of the free heart's hope and home ! 

By angel hands to valor given ; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were bom in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before ns, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet. 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us ? 



LESSON LXXXV. 
COLUMBIA.* 

TIMOTHY DWI&HT. 



1. Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world and the child of the skies ; 
Thy genius commands thee ; with rapture behold, 
While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 



NoTi. — aColiunbia; a name sometimes given to the United States^ or to Am«r< 
lea, becauM it was discorered b7 Chiistopher Columlms. 
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to the heights of influence and moral power. Ignorance is 
like a mountain on his shoulders. He must shake it off, or 
^ink heneath its weight. 

4. He may pour out the dolorous notes of envy as he views 
the ascending movement of others, but this is as idle as it is 
profitless. He must break the chain that^ binds him. Then 
he may rise by his own elasticity, take his stand on the emi- 
nence of social life, and not die without having done some- 
thing which is worth remembering. The page of history will 
give him place among the honored dead. 

5. Cultivated intelligence qualifies a man to rise from hum- 
ble life to influence in the world. Men are constantly chang- 
ing places in society. The descendants of honorable parent- 
age often sink to degradation, in spite of the advantages of 
birth. And how often has a young man risen from obscurity 
and poverty, gathering impetus by his movement, left his 
superiors in fortune far behind him, and by his own unaided 
efforts, planted on his brow a deathless laurel. History is 
replete with narrative of such facts. 

6. Robert Burns,* who wrote and sung for posterity, was 
bom in the vale of poverty. Franklin^ was a printer, and 
afterward the prodigy of the world. And of the sages of that 
august assembly which severed these states from the mother 
country, two, who were selected to draw that immortal instru- 
ment which declares us free and independent, were mechan- 
ics ; they had attained their acknowledged eminence among 
their fellow-citizens, by no superiority of early advantages. 

7. Are these, then, the achievements of ignorance or knowl- 
edge ? The former never soared so high. It has no ten- 
dency to climb the heavens ; it grovels in the dust. Knowledge 
is the ascending, the expansive element. It fits a man for all 
the emergencies of life. A cultivated mind can do more 

NoTBS. — R Robert Bums ; a Scottish poet of o;reat genius, but we regret to say, of 
dissipated morals. He was bora in the town of Ayr, and died in 1Z96, at the age (4 
87 years, b See Franklin, p. 1 17, note a. 
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things and do them better, — pass from one sphere of activity 
to another with vastly more facility, — than an uncultivated 
mind. It has flexibility, sail and ballast ; and is well rigged 
for a contest with the fortunes of time ; a mind freighted with 
intelligence can sail over any ocean. 

8. It is of valuable service to a man in the pursuits of 
worldly business. I do not intend here to urge the sordid 
motive of money-making, as a reason for intellectual improve- 
ment, but to illustrate the fact that superior intelligence always 
contributes to increased prosperity in business. The time has 
been when the converse of this maxim was held to be sacred, 
— that the more ignorant a person was, the better, at least for 
his employer. 

9. Such a principle befitted feudal times, and was tvnn sis- 
ter of the maxim, — that ignorance is the mother of devotion. 
But the progress of knowledge has exploded them both. In 
aU well-informed communities, it is now universally admit- 
ted that the labor of intelligent, free, independent operatives, 
is far more productive than that of ignorant serfs. This doc- 
trine is advocated by the most distinguished economists. ' 

10. An intelligent agriculturist, one who understands the 
nature of different soils, the best mode of cultivation, and the 
proper rotation of crops, will be far more successful in busi- 
ness, than one who is ignorant of the scientific principles of 
husbandry. The intelligent merchant, more readily perceives 
those tides in human afiairs, which bear men on to fortune, 
than he who knows but little of the state of the market, and 
the condition of the world. 

11. The mechanic, whose mind is cultivated, will, other 
things being equal, be the most skillful in the prosecution of 
his work, will command the highest vmges, and be the most 
profitable to his employer. The principle of sound political 
economy, therefore, presents a cogent and powerful induce- 
ment to mental culture. 

12. Cultivated intelligence will always gain attention. It 
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is sought when counsel is needed ; it is coiiBuIted in ^e vari- 
ous enterprises of life ; it is respected wherever it is seen. It 
is the richest legacy that a parent can confer upon his chil- 
dren ; a legacy of which no man, no vicissitudes of fortune, 
can roh you. It never takes to itself wings and flies away ; 
it is subject to no decay. It will endure when the world 
expires, and if sanctified by the grace of God, it will rise and 
flourish in perpetual, everlasting day. 

13. But need I say that, if you would ever rise to eminence, 
if you would ever become great, wise or good, you must com- 
mence the work of preparation now ; you must lay the foun- 
dation in early life ? If you pass the season of youth in idleness 
or dissipation, if you form no habits of close and accurate 
thinking, if you are content to float upon the surface of things, 
but little can be expected of you in manhood; and less in old 
age. 

' 14. But if you improve your minds, if you lave your hearts 
in the fountain of heavenly truth, you will not disappoint the 
hopes of the world. < You will be capable of doing something 
for your race. You will be useful in the different spheres in 
which you may be called to move. And when you shall have 
finished your earthly career, a voice will be heard, sajring, 
<< Come up hither, thou good and faithful servant ; because 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make l3iee 
ruler over many things ; enter into the joy of thy Lord." 

QuBSTiOMS. 1> What is one of the principal causes which make men distin* 
guished? 2. Whatdoes exalted intelligence fit them for? 2. What spheres of life 
are honorable? 2. Are all on the same level? 3. For what is intelligence an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite 7 3. What is ignorance like ? 4. Is it of any use for the 
ignorant num to envjr the success of others? 4. What then must he do? 6. How 
does cultivated intelligence affect those in humble life? 6. Who toot Robert 
Bums 7 6. Is it to be regretted that all intelligent men are not moral 7 6. What 
was Franklin's occupation, and what did he become ? 6. What was the rank of two 
of those, selected to draft the Declaration of Independence ? 8. How does a enlti- 
▼ated mind benefit the man of business ? 12. How is cultivated intelligence alwaja 
treated? 13. When should you commence cultivating your minds 7 14. What will 
be the consequence, if you improve your minds and hearts? 
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